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schools and the ensuing demands for justice. Her judicious investigation into 
these cases presents a vital account of precarity and disillusionment in 
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A fascinating account of the multiple and sometimes perplexing reasons Kenyan 
students give for burning and seeking to destroy an institution ostensibly 
designed to help them: the school. A brilliant and gifted writer, Cooper delivers 
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This book is a must-read for anyone interested in the social and political tensions 
surrounding school violence in Kenya and anywhere.”—Amy Stambach, author of 
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as a moral punishment for perceived injustices. 
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for how school fires stoke a national conversation about the limited means for 
ordinary Kenyans, and especially youth, to peacefully influence the governance 
of their own lives. Further, Cooper argues that Kenyan students’ actions challenge 
the existing complacency with the globalized agenda of “education for all,” 
demonstrating that submissive despondency is not the only possible response to 
the failed promises of education to transform material and social inequalities. 
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BuRNING AMBITION 


INTRODUCTION 


Globalized promises of “education for all” have elicited rousing hype, sweep- 
ing hope, and untold disappointment. Governments and multilateral orga- 
nizations, led by the United Nations and World Bank, have emphatically 
prioritized universal education, from the pledges at the 1990 World Confer- 
ence for Education for All (EFA), to the prioritization of universal primary 
education in the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) of 2000, and 
through the Sustainable Development Goal (SDG) of universalizing pri- 
mary and secondary education by 2030. Millions of more children around 
the world go to school today because of corresponding funding commit- 
ments and restructuring (UN 2015). Children, their families, and commu- 
nities have invested years of labor and hope to realize the compelling 
promises that education can transform lives through lifting people out of 
poverty and securing more prosperous futures. Yet, among remarkable efforts 
and gains, there have been streams of disappointment and disaffection too. 

Many people’s experiences of disappointment with education have been 
discrete, both quiet and individualized. Even when education is valued as 
an intrinsic good and useful for learning some skills, scores of young people 
and their families, who were once optimistic about accessing formal school- 
ing, later turned away from it, exiting before completing, disillusioned and 
doubtful of its returns (Tukundane et al. 2014; Pattenden 2017; Bolten 
2018; Ansell et al. 2020). In Uttar Pradesh, India, young men educated 
through secondary and even tertiary education describe that they are “just 
waiting” for something fruitful to come of their investments, engaged in 
“timepass,” meeting as groups (one self-named as “Generation Nowhere”) 
to commiserate about the worthlessness of their degrees (Jeffrey, Jeffrey, and 
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Jeffrey 2008; Jeffrey 2010). In Uganda, young men “are trained in school to 
learn to wait,” Claire Dungey and Lotte Meinert (2017, 83) argue, and that 
pedagogy molds them into “ kind of educated, docile, but often frustrated 
adulthood.” Cuthbert Tukundane and colleagues reflect on how some “early 
school leavers” in Uganda feel their schooling was wasted time and effort, 
and this compounded their feelings of failure and shame (Tukundane et al. 
2014). In Niger, Adeline Masquelier (2019) observes how young men dis- 
appointed in their posteducation trajectories are now “Just sitting”; literally 
sitting in small gatherings in the streets, watching the world go by, deploy- 
ing the language of victimhood, lamenting their boredom, while “killing 
time” with making and drinking tea and crafting new forms of sociality. 
She describes their “distinct feeling of alienation and anomie” (45). Per- 
haps surprisingly, despite feelings of disappointment and frustration, those 
educated young men encountered in India, Uganda, and Niger seem to wait 
hopefully for different futures. 

In Ethiopia, however, Daniel Mains (2012) reflects on how educated 
young men feel their hope has been cut, and their lives hold little meaning 
since they are unable to translate their educations into the more promis- 
ing futures they had once imagined. Young secondary school graduates in 
the Indian state of Chhattisgarh describe feeling udasinta (deep sadness) 
due to their failures to translate their education into the futures to which 
they aspired (Ansell et al. 2020, 32), while educated, underemployed young 
women in the Indian Himalayas feel “dispirited and anxious” and complain 
of “an overwhelming sense of ‘responsibility’ (zimmedaari) and ‘tension’ 
(using the English word)” (Dyson 2019, 72). Young people's experiences dur- 
ing school of trying to meet the markers of success have provoked a range 
of individualized responses from anxiety and depression to suicidal ideation 
and attempts in many populations, including in the United States (Abeles 
and Congdon 2011; Katz 2018), South Korea (Kwak and Ickovics 2019), Sin- 
gapore (Ang and Huan 2006), and China (Tan, Xia, Reece 2018; Zhu, Tian, 
and Huebner 2019). In all of those cases, and many more, young people's 
fears, frustrations, and disappointments that their educational aspirations 
will not be met are evident (e.g., Ansell 2004; Meinert 2009; Durham and 
Solway 2017; Honwana 2019; Ansell et al. 2020). Yet that widespread dis- 
appointment is largely practiced in submissive ways, suggesting little im- 
mediate threat to the status quo. 

Individualized understandings of failure, and muted experiences of disap- 
pointment, seem evidence of successful neoliberal subjectification. Drawing 
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from the work of Michel Foucault (2008, 9; 1988), subjectification refers 
to the “formation of the subject through practices of the self” and recog- 
nizes such practices as a form of self-governance. The concept of subjec- 
tification attends to how individuals interpret and govern themselves in 
ways that manifest pervasive forms of knowledge and relations of power. 
Individualized notions of responsibility for success or failure are a key mode 
of self-governance in neoliberal times (Rose 1999), while education is widely 
promoted as an opportunity for people to improve their lives. Understand- 
ing ourselves as “lifelong learners and entrepreneurs of the self,” individuals 
assume responsibility for our own life trajectories, leaving only ourselves to 
blame if ours become “wasted lives’—that is, lives that are superfluous to 
the capitalist marketplace (Zipin et al. 2015, 229, citing Bauman 2004; see 
also Li 2017; Katz 2018). 

Some scholars observe that the persistently optimistic framing of edu- 
cation makes for a cruel experience, given that many young people and 
their families confront structural obstacles “that thwart even the most rea- 
sonable strategies for pursuing futures hopefully” (Zipin et al. 2015, 228; 
Jakimow 2016; Stambach 2017; Sellar and Zipin 2019; all citing Berlant 
201). Resilient dogmata that education functions as a meritocracy pro- 
motes this ideological and affective regime (Bourdieu and Passeron 1977; 
Sellar and Zipin 2019). Of course, a few individuals do succeed in securing 
their postschool aspirations, and thereby sustain broader societal faith in 
a functioning meritocracy (Tukundane et al. 2014; Jakinow 2016; Ansell 
et al. 2020). Such examples seem to prove the logic that those who are not 
able to translate their education into improved socioeconomic security and 
wealth have only themselves to blame. Students, families, and wider com- 
munities are subdued through their self-recrimination and shame, thereby 
exempting structural inequalities from concerted blame and attack. 

The cases in this book are something quite different. Groups of second- 
ary students in Kenya are violently attacking their schools. In collectively 
assaulting the education system, they are bucking the trend of individual- 
ized and docile disappointment with failed hopes for education. 


A DEPARTURE FROM DESPONDENCY 


Secondary students in Kenya are challenging the existing complacency 
with the globalized agenda of “education for all” and its failures. As I argue 
throughout this book, Kenyan students’ collective acts of arson in their 
schools are in part a demand for fairer chances at success. They are not 
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aiming to annihilate their chances for educated futures by taking destruc- 
tive actions in their schools. Rather, they are trying to correct a system that 
they see as intolerably punitive and unfair. They mean for their actions to 
speak beyond their schools and reverberate through political society. Stu- 
dents’ collective contentious actions in schools serve as important critiques, 
if we accept with Tania Li (2017, 1248) that “critique means prising open 
the capitalist world as we find it, and exposing its imminent tendencies— 
the waste, inequality and violence, as well as the growth—to critical chal- 
lenge.” Kenyan high school students are demonstrating that submissive 
despondency is not the only possible response to failed, or suspect, devel- 
opmental promises. 

Vandalized secondary schools are not usually where we look for evi- 
dence of popular political action. Instead, we tend to look for large crowds 
in the streets (Branch and Mampilly 2015; L. Mueller 2018; Honwana 2019; 
cf, Bayat 2010). Governments and development organizations tend to be 
especially concerned about the potential violent actions of frustrated masses 
of educated and unemployed young people, especially in youthful Africa, 
and more broadly across the Global South (Cincotta, Engelman, and Ana- 
stosion 2003; Sommers 2011; Kimari, Melchiorre, and Rasmussen 2020). 
However, even if students are busily engaged in aspirational projects—rather 
than disconcertedly idle—they are not insulated from experiencing the 
worry, frustration, and disappointment that their education elicits. They 
experience firsthand the many inadequacies and contradictions of the edu- 
cation on offer. Moreover, in their schooling, students are actively experi- 
menting with forming their social, moral, and political selves. As this bool 
describes, Kenyan secondary students tend to regard their schools as exem- 
plary sites of moral and political struggle. 

Kenyan students are not alone in taking contentious actions in their 
schools, of course. Students’ vandalism of schools is common across coun- 
tries, and takes many forms, from graffiti, to smashed windows and destruc- 
tion of specific properties, to arson. There are regular trends of student-set 
school fires in the United Kingdom (UK), United States, and Sweden, 
for example (Dedel Johnson 2005; Wade et al. 2007; Uhnoo et al. 2015; 
Johansson et al. 2019). In the UK, schools haye historically been one of the 
highest risks of arson among all types of property (Wade et al. 2007; Zurich 
Municipal 2021). Across the UK, between 2007 and 2008, for example, there 
were at least 2,700 school arson incidents (ranging from small fires set alight 
in trash bins to more destructive fires), and students or former students 
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were the primary suspects (Lipsett 2009). Between 2017 and 2021, fire crews 
were called to more than 2,300 fires in primary and secondary schools across 
England, with 70 percent of school fires attributed to arson and largely 
by students (Fire Safety Advice Centre 2019; Zurich Municipal 2021). In 
Sweden, there were more than 150 school arson incidents every year from 
2000 to 2017 (Johansson, McNamee, and Hees 2019). Students’ collective 
acts of school-based vandalism, including arson, have also been regularly 
reported by media and research in Uganda, Tanzania, Zambia, Botswana, 
South Africa, Ghana, India, Nepal, Australia, Mexico, and Canada, although 
it seems not with the same regularity as in Kenya. The high school I grad- 
uated from in western Canada was largely destroyed by suspected student 
arson in 2011. 

Scholarly research and policy analysis predominantly frame students’ 
acts of school vandalism and arson as deviant, antisocial behaviors linked 
to adolescent risk-taking and peer pressure (Canter and Almond 2002; 
Dedel Johnson 2005; Vilalta and Fondevila 2018). More broadly, arson is 
often cast as a problem of “youth disorder” (Canter and Almond 2002), 
while criminological explanations tend to consider a wide array of young 
arsonists’ psychological qualities and sociological dynamics as contributing 
factors (Jayaraman and Frazer 2006; Doley, Dickens, and Gannon 2016; 
Vilalta and Fondevila 2018). 

This book does not start from a hypothesis of school fires, or students’ 
disruptive actions generally, as deviance. Instead, it interrogates what mean- 
ings those actions hold, for students and for others, and considers how 
students’ contentious actions figure in the prospects young Kenyans see for 
themselves. 


OUTLINE OF THE Boox 


The rest of the book is organized into seven chapters and a conclusion. In 
chapter 1, “Kindling Contradictions,” I consider the multiple paradoxes 
associated with Kenyan students’ school fires, outlining the questions these 
stimulate regarding how young people come to learn how power works in 
their society. I then analyze the historical continuities of governing strategies 
involving ethnic divisions, provision via patronage, elder male authority, and 
the use of physical violence that have structured the learning of generations 
of Kenyan students. This historical analysis informs how students today 
are experiencing and responding to long-entrenched modes of governance 
that privilege hierarchal authority and discipline reinforced by violence. 
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In chapter 2, “Striking Students,” I provide a more ethnographic account 
of my own participation in investigating the phenomenon of arson in 
Kenyan schools. I also account for how I consider this phenomenon as 
situated in and contributing to a moral economy of authority as well as the 
emergence of young people’s political subjectivities and ultimately political 
culture. I make the case that secondary students have generally received too 
little consideration in political analyses. In contrast, I conceptualize Kenyan 
secondary students’ collective attacks on their schools as a form of politics 
from below. 

In chapter 3, “Troubling Unrest,” I explore how the phenomenon of 
school fires has tapped into prevalent concerns about contemporary and 
future political society in Kenya. I account for how school fires provoke 
national conversations about the limited possibilities for ordinary Kenyans, 
and especially young people, to participate in the governance of matters 
dear to them, like the quality of education. Drawing from multiple differ- 
ent kinds of public sources, ranging from TV dramas to political speeches 
and commissioned investigative reports, I examine the dominant ways that 
Kenyan students’ destructive acts in their schools have been conceptual- 
ized. In particular, I trace how the two notions of “unrest” and “indisci- 
pline” legitimize particular ways of interpreting students’ actions and fore- 
close others. These frames are common ones for characterizing the moral 
value of contentious actions, including protests. In this case, they encour- 
age increasingly repressive modes of discipline over students’ lives while also 
stirring important moral ambiguity about the righteousness of students’ acts. 

Chapter 4, “Burning Schools,” examines the fires themselves, using recent 
and historical data to theorize about their significance. I first analyze my 
original data set for ten years of school fires in Kenya, noting patterns and 
exceptions. This provides insights about potential demographic factors and 
students’ motivations. The data reveal that students’ arson has almost exclu- 
sively occurred in boarding schools, setting up for further analysis of stu- 
dents’ experiences in boarding schools. I then consider recent school arson 
attacks against a longer history of students’ “unrest” in their schools, as 
well as against a broader political history of arson in Kenya. These histories 
imbue contemporary students’ arson attacks with particular significance, 
indicating that arson is a “situated repertoire” of contentious politics that 
is “learned, historically specific, rooted in the existing social structures and 


seriously constraining” (Tilly 1981, 162). 
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Chapter 5, “Striving for Success,” provides a critical study of the education 
system in Kenya. It accounts for the ways in which secondary education 
has developed to be popularly desired yet of disputed quality, and orga- 
nized as an extremely competitive and unequal system of opportunities. Rig- 
idly circumscribed measures of success and an esteemed social history of 
boarding schools combine to make boarding secondary schools aspirational 
in practical and symbolic terms. Moreover, many Kenyans regard boarding 
schools as mirroring the organization and experience of life in Kenya's 
public, and especially political, sphere: there is fierce competition, unequal 
opportunities, a centralized and hierarchal mode of governance, and little 
accountability. I suggest that this popular understanding of boarding 
schools as a reflection of how unequally power works in Kenya generally 
makes students’ arson attacks on their boarding schools more significant. 
They might forewarn a greater siege on the norms of power across political 
domains in Kenya. 

Chapter 6, “Learning Experiences,” offers an experience-near account of 
students’ lives in a typical boarding secondary school, including accounts 
of a student-set fire at their school. Ethnographic research at an all-girls’ 
boarding school reveals how students’ embodied experiences are central 
to their critical appraisals of how their lives are governed. In that chapter, 
I analyze how the social practice of vigilance mobilizes people to identify 
as a shared body and readies them to act collectively. I make the case that 
the social practices of vigilance spur an affective reorientation that makes 
contentious collective action—like school arson—possible. 

Chapter 7, “Fighting Fire with Fire,” also focuses on students’ experi- 
ences but more explicitly attends to how students have learned through 
their secondary school experiences about how violence generally, as well as 
arson specifically, can be instrumental to justice and governance. This 
chapter includes students’ narratives of how they learned about expecta- 
tions of discipline, unaccountable authority, and the limits on opportuni- 
ties for peaceable dissent through their schooling experiences. It accounts 
for how individual students adjusted to governing themselves in accor- 
dance with an understanding that their world is ultimately unfair. From 
this learned worldview, students’ arson is revealed as particularly rational, 
and students emphasize its efficacy in their explanations of its adoption. 

Yet the chapter also attends to how arson is not only experienced as ratio- 
nal. I review how some individual accounts of the sensational dimensions 
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of participating in arson can inspire excitement as well as terror. That such 
emotive experiences can give way to a collective rationale of arson’s efficacy 
speaks to how individuals subjugate to particular logics of destruction and 
violence. The chapter takes its title from a statement made by Kenyan presi- 
dent Uhuru Kenyatta in response to a spate of student arson cases; he vowed 
that the state would fight fire with fire (“Dawa ya moto ni moto”), thereby 
perpetuating a cycle of violence. 

Together, these chapters layer insights regarding how young Kenyans 
learn the entwinement of violence with discipline, authority, and justice 
through their schooling. In the conclusion, I contemplate the prospects for 
education in Kenya as well as the potential for change that exists in the 
politically ambiguous subjectivities that young people learn to live. 


Kindling Contradictions 


“Have you ever seen a fire?” Paul suddenly asked, in the middle of recount- 
ing his experience of a student-set fire at his school ten years earlier. 
“When you see it, you don’t forget it. You know the fire we are used to 
is that which we can tame. But the fire which you can feel its heat when 
standing some fifty meters away, you know that was fire. You feel that heat 
as if you are in the fire. It was big. I mean that was an inferno.” 

Paul was a fourteen-year-old student asleep in an upper-story dormitory 
when a fire was set to a dormitory beneath him at Upper Hill High School 
in Nairobi in 2008. He woke up when the fire was already burning and 
other students were shouting to wake up and get out of the building. He 
described feeling shocked and panicked: 


It was like the dorm downstairs was the stove, and you were in the pot. So 
you can imagine how scary it was. You know, you wake up and then you just 
hear people shouting “Fire! Fire!” You wake up and you get confused. You 
don’t understand what is happening. You were not expecting this. It just 
happened suddenly. And then when you look outside, you see fire! It was 
not a joke. So it is like you are in a pot and the stove is beneath you, and 
there is firewood. The stairs were safe, they were on the side. You see people 
running, and then you realize that this is not a joke. So I joined them, and 
we assembled outside dorm five as we looked at it as it burnt down. 


Tragically, one student—the deputy head boy—died in that fire after 
going back into the burning dormitory, apparently to try to save others. 
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Fellow students were later arrested for the arson. With ten years’ hindsight, 
I wanted to know from Paul what he thought were the effects of that fire. 
He was conflicted about this. He was careful to explain: “You know, I don’t 
want to praise it, because a colleague died. I don’t want to praise it, but 
it achieved something. The administration got to know that there was a 
problem somewhere. By the way, this is when the mass punishments of 
students ended. After the strike, that ended for good.” Later he added, “IF 
someone didn’t die, this is something that could have received more sup- 
port... . That aspect of someone dying spoilt everything.” 

A child’s death. Dozens of other children experiencing the nightmare of 
awakening to their building on fire and needing to scramble out of their beds 
to escape with their lives, Students attacking their own school with arson. 
How could it have come to this? What happened in that school that could 
have led to such an extreme response? And what happened in the aftermath 
of that tragedy to try to safeguard other children and their places of learning? 

A further tragedy engulfed that fire at Upper Hill High: it did not spoil 
everything. The death and pain that fire caused, and the specific questions 
it provoked, lost their exceptionalism. The sacrifice that was experienced 
among those schoolchildren and their families and communities has in a 
way been desecrated by its normalization. For since that fire at Upper Hill 
High in 2008, hundreds of other secondary schools in Kenya have been 
attacked with arson by their own students. There have been more deaths 
of students in school fires, although fortunately the majority of those fires 
have not been deadly. Thousands more schoolchildren have experienced 
the fright of needing to escape fires burning in their schools. And thou- 
sands of students have also participated in arson attacks on their schools. 
The fire at Upper Hill High did not serve as a fateful climax. Instead, with 
the hundreds of school fires that have followed it, it contributed to a pat- 
tern. However, this pattern of students’ attacks on their schools is not neat 
or simple and easy to follow; it is contradictory. It pits sensations of fear 
and pain against logics of powerfulness. A weapon is taken up that inflicts 
injury against its users as well as its targets, in ways that are both within 
and beyond their control. Individuals are coerced into collective action yet 
ultimately condone their own coercion. Students are simultaneously striv- 
ing within and against the education system. Sabotage is done to discipline 


unruliness. Justice remains ambiguous. 


Burning Ambition is a book stoked with tension and contradictions. I began 
this study by taking seriously a phenomenon that has been derided in 
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Kenya, and elsewhere, as deviant and absurd: the phenomenon of Kenyan 
secondary students setting fire to their schools. Between 2008 and 2018, 
more than 750 secondary schools were targeted with arson, and the chief 
suspects were the students of those schools. Whenever I describe that this 
is what I research, whoever is listening asks me “why?” By that, I mean 
they ask me why Kenyan students are burning their schools. People do 
not usually ask me why I have been paying such close attention to this. 
I get it: most of us have been in school, and for many of us the idea of set- 
ting a school on fire seems like radical action to take; something major 
must be up with students in Kenya. There is not a simple answer because 
this phenomenon has multiple threads of historical and present circum- 
stances entangled, making for a complicated knot. But as I pick through 
this complexity, the second question of why I have been paying such 
close attention to students’ attacks on their schools begins to be answered 
too. One important matter I have learned to appreciate is that Kenyan 
students do not regard their arson as particularly radical, but instead they 
turn to it as a practical tool, that can—paradoxically for its destructive 
prtoperties—create opportunities for them that do not otherwise exist. In 
this, Kenyan students see themselves as acting adeptly and morally, per- 
forming their dissent in ways that are immediately meaningful. These are 
the starting points for why paying attention to the phenomenon of stu- 
dents’ arson is relevant to understandings beyond their specific targets in 
Kenya: these fires help us to understand how young people act in ways 
that reflect what they have learned about the possibilities for making their 
world more just. 

Acts of arson and the pursuit of justice might seem like another contra- 
dictory association, but that is not how their relationship is conceptualized 
in this book. The point of considering arson and justice in relation to each 
other is not to assert that by using arson students are making a more just 
world. Rather, it is to appreciate that young people tend to be highly moti- 
vated by socio-moral concerns, and they endeavor to be reflexively astute— 
so as to be successful—in how they pursue their moral aims. Thus, in the 
context of seeking to prevent or punish perceived injustices in their schools, 
Kenyan secondary students have determined that arson can be efficacious. 
How have they come to this understanding? What does it mean for them, as 
individuals and a cohort, to take on this idea and to translate it into prac- 
tice? How do their efforts to act on what they have learned so far, and to 
influence their present circumstances, affect how they relate to their possi- 
ble futures? In taking up these questions, this book examines young people's 
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lived experiences of, and active contributions to, norms of violence as well 
as their participation in the continuous struggle to apprehend and act on 
the world in moral terms. It also demonstrates how schooling can be a fun- 
damental experience in young people's apprenticeship to particular ideas 
and practices of justice. 

The argument that young people are practicing what they have learned 
suggests that they are merely reproducing the system as they have found 
it. Yet in this case, young people are literally setting fire to the system that 
they find themselves in. How can both be true? This is not just a question 
about whether violence and destruction can be curative and productive, 
although that question is certainly stimulated in this case. Fire, of course, 
lends itself to all kinds of metaphorical inspirations for how destruction 
might prove positive. And fire is certainly an affective element in the experi- 
ences studied in this book, as Paul’s account at the start of this chapter attests. 
The implications of fire—as a tool and as an affective element—warrant as 
careful consideration as any repertoire of contention does (Tilly and Tarrow 
2015). However, in the case of students’ attacks on their schools, fire is a 
symptom, and becomes a powerful force, but it is not the origin or evidence 
of transformation. The more encompassing questions contend with how 
young people come to act in defiance, and how their participation in such 
acts of defiance—and, especially, collective acts of defiance—affect their 
potentiality in relation to domination. Does participation in collective acts of 
defiance hold innate transformational potential, even if the immediate power 
of those acts derives from established repertoires, indeed the very logics of 
power—such as the capacity to inflict pain—that uphold the status quo? 
Or are derivational modes of contention destined to fail as “rituals of rebel- 
lion” (Gluckman 1970), providing momentary catharsis for the oppressed, 
but ultimately reinforcing an unequal and oppressive status quo? 

These questions situate my study about Kenyan students’ experiences 
within the dogged human project of seeking to understand the potential of 
contention, protest, resistance, and rebellion. This is a vast field of scholar- 
ship to enter, peppered with stimulating conceptualizations of power, agency, 
and domination (see, e.g., Bourdieu 1977; Foucault [1977] 1995; 19825 Scott 
1985; Abu-Lughold 1990; Ortner 1995). The empirical content of this study 
distinguishes what it can offer theoretically. The existence of a historical 
pattern of secondary students collectively and violently attacking their own 
schools evidences that young people are seeking to apply some of their 
understandings about how power works in their society. I am interested in 
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accounting for what young people are learning and how, as well as how 
they experience translating what they have learned into practice. 


This book’s title, Burning Ambition, invokes a contradiction that is central 
to Kenyan students’ experiences as well as young people’s dilemmas more 
broadly. It spotlights the seemingly fraught juxtaposition of destruction with 
the desire for success. The idea that young people can be simultaneously 
creative and destructive is a common one; youth have been simultaneously 
cast as their societies’ “vanguard or vandals” or “makers and breakers” 
(Diouf 2003; Abbink and van Kessel 2005; Honwana and de Boeck 2005; 
Frederiksen and Munive 2010). In Kenya, as in many places, young people 
find themselves struggling to navigate competing ambitions: to play and 
win by the existing rules, and to overturn the game and be free of its 
restrictions. On the one hand, studentship in Kenya is animated by ambi- 
tion. Schooling is a major investment and effort as well as a distinctive 
source of hope for individuals, families, and the nation. Yet schooling also 
demands students to subordinate their will to a conformist discipline. In 
this, it can be experienced as an alienating and overbearing system, pres- 
suring young people to be passive and pliant subjects. Against this, stu- 
dents burning their schools seems a major contradiction. Yet I argue that 
students’ attacks on their schools also reveal broader, more inchoate ambi- 
tions than schooling success. These include the ambitions to have impact 
on their world, to resist individualized alienation and instead experience 
intersubjectivity, and to actualize a moral code. These ambitions, however 
paradoxical it might seem, are formed through what and how young people 
learn in schools. 

Education often proves to be a “contradictory resource,” associated with 
opening up opportunities, yet simultaneously reinforcing inequalities ex- 
perienced by class, gender, race, and ethnicity (Bourdieu and Passeron 
1977; Willis 1981; Levinson and Holland 1996; Jeffrey, Jeffrey, and Jeffrey 
2008; Dyson 2019). Schools are broadly understood to serve as influential 
indoctrinators of social norms and cultural expectations, often through 
what has been termed their “hidden curriculum,” referring to “the unstated 
norms, values and beliefs that are transmitted to students through the 
underlying structure of meaning in both the formal content as well as the 
social relations of school and classroom life” (Giroux and Penna 1979, 22; 
Giroux and Purpel 1983). Secondary schools are commonly conceptualized 
as critical bridging institutions between family-reared children socialized 
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in a locally specific content, to society-ready adults that share a stock of 
national inclinations and thus a shared sense of belonging and purpose 
(B. Anderson 1983; Cheney 2007; Ngiigi 2012). Yet secondary students in 
Kenya seem to be learning in their schools to sabotage the system as they 
find it. Is this education “backfiring” (Blum 2017)? I argue that it is and 
that it is not. Students are learning in their secondary schools that there is 
a feign—a contradiction—that is central to public governance in Kenya. 
Students’ arson is thus a sign not of the failure of their indoctrination but 
rather of their success at learning a lesson. They are successfully learning 
*4 distrust in how accountability works, and an attentiveness to how moral 
compromise is required to approximate a sense of “justice.” These are, as 
many young Kenyans put it, “life lessons” that have enduring effects even 
after school is far behind them. 

How does a project as ambitious and aspirational as national education 
stimulate a disposition to public disaffection? To begin to answer this ques- 
tion, we need to look back into Kenya's history. 


Kenya’s History Topay 


“Our children may learn about the heroes of the past. Our task is to make 
ourselves the architects of the future.” So orated Jomo Kenyatta, indepen- 
dent Kenya's first prime minister and then president, in a 1963 speech laying 
out the inspiration and work ahead for the country as it tried to cut its post- 
colonial path. As political rhetoric goes, the statement’ effect was staked to 
the historical significance of the emancipatory moment in which it was 
uttered. It was a declaration that the liberation struggle against the British 
colonialists had been won, and that struggle’s heroes would be revered by the 
nation, but the present afforded no time for rest. As Kenyatta intimated, 
Kenyans needed to pull together again to build the Kenya they dreamed 
of becoming, His statement, however, can also easily be lifted out of that 
specific moment. Those two lines from Kenyatta’s speech have become a 
much-repeated quote, adroitly invoking the persistent challenge of making 
today the world we want for tomorrow. In this, the conceit’s familiarity 
extends farther backward and forward in time from that pivotal year, and 
far beyond Kenya too. The construct that we—as citizens, governments, 
parents—create today, the world that our children will inherit in the future, 
may be one of the most universal of societal inspirations, perennially iter- 


ated across generations. 
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This book finds fault with that construct. The phenomenon of school 
arson in Kenya is a ready example of how young people do not patiently 
wait for, and passively inherit, a world built for them. Rather, even when 
sequestered in schools, young people are actively participating in the mak- 
ing of the world. The well-worn maxim of today’s adults designing the 
future for their children pretends that the children who are already present 
are somehow cordoned off from that future-making, passively waiting to 
be told what to revere. But that is not how the relationships between past, 
present, and future unfold, as this book’s examples so aptly demonstrate. 
The case of student arsonists in Kenya illuminates how today’s children are 
already historical actors in their own right, already making marks on the 
draft of the future. 

Through this book I argue that students’ collective acts of school arson 
are not aberrant. This is not to condone that arson but to appreciate that 
school fires—and other acts of violence—make sense, especially to the stu- 
dents who perpetrate them but also more broadly across Kenyan society. 
School arson is demonstrably not historically aberrant in Kenya. Rather, 
these acts bridge the past into the present. In many ways—although, of 
course, not all ways—students in Kenya today find themselves living and 
learning an architecture of power that is similar to what Jomo Kenyatta and 
his contemporaries experienced. Ironically, the leaders who were supposed 
to be “the architects of the future” ended up retaining and constructing sim- 
ilar institutions of power and order to those they had rebelled against when 
they were young and living under colonial rule. These persistent ironies are 
not explicitly taught as lessons in Kenya's history books. Nonetheless, stu- 
dents learn them in their “education of attention” (Gibson 1979). As they 
hone their perceptual skills, young Kenyans learn to notice many clues in 
their environment that indicate that destruction may be productive. 

Postcolonial governance in Kenya has involved the repurposing of vari- 
ous modes of discipline previously practiced by British colonizers, includ- 
ing the use of ethnic discrimination and patron-client relations, gendered 
and age-based systems of authority, and the use of physical violence as 
punishment. Of course, none of these ideologies and practices were the 
exclusive innovations of British colonialists; there were precedents in pre- 
colonial societies as well as forms of appropriation and collaboration 
among Kenyans within the then-colony. However, the ways in which each 
was institutionalized as a governing strategy by colonial administrators had 
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profound effects, both materially and ideologically. And paradoxically, for 
all the resistance they spurred among anticolonialists, these modes of dis- 
cipline were later appropriated into the governing logics and practices 
of Kenya’s postcolonial leaders. Each of these has particular relevance to 
how and what Kenyan secondary students learn in their schools today. 

Manipulating differences between collective identities, and particularly 
those categorized according to ethnic differences—or “tribe,” as is often 
used in Kenya—has been a prominent mode of colonial and postcolonial 
governance. The politicization of ethnic identities was a central colonial 
governing strategy in Kenya, developed from the establishment of the “pro- 
tectorate” of British East Africa in 1895 to Kenya's independence in 1963. 
British colonial administrators practiced a “divide and rule” strategy that 
relied on defining people according to increasingly rigid tribal categories, 
rather than recognizing the more flexible collective identities often prac- 
ticed in precolonial society, and using these categories of difference as the 
basis for political administration. Consequently, an “ethno-geography” 
developed (Oucho 2002, 44), by which certain groups were restricted to 
live in officially designated administrative units—sometimes referred to as 
tribal “homelands” or “native reserves,” and under the localized rule of 
chiefs and “village headman” approved by and reporting to colonial officials 
(what Mahmood Mamdani [1996] describes as “decentralized despotism’; 
see also Berman 1998). Colonial policies also discriminated between differ- 
ent tribes’ permissions for education, employment, mobility rights, agrar- 
ian commercialization, limited political activity, and other facets of social, 
economic, and political life (Rothschild 1969; Berman 1990; Maxon 2003; 
Lynch 2011; Lonsdale 2020). 

The discriminatory policies of the colonial period, and the inequities 
they entrenched, have had long-lasting repercussions for Kenyans. More- 
over, as many analysts have noted, despite the anticolonial movement's em- 
phasis on national unity and equality, postcolonial governments of Kenya 
retained the combination of a highly centralized system of government (or 
“bureaucratic authoritarianism”), ethno-regional divisions, and a pervasive 
system of patron-client relations for resource allocation (Berman 1998; 
Atieno-Odhiambo 2002; Oucho 2002; Muigai 2004; Branch and Cheese- 
man 2006; Branch 2011). The resulting ethnicization of politics and emer- 
gence of elites in patronage positions exacerbated inequalities between 
groups as well as within groups. As Daniel Branch (2011, 16) reflects in 
his political history of Kenya from 1963 to 2012, “Elites have encouraged 
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Kenyans to think and act politically in a manner informed first and fore- 
most by ethnicity, in order to crush demands for the redistribution of scarce 
resources. 

Postcolonial education planners envisioned that making schooling more 
equitably accessible and organized around a national curriculum would 
engender greater national equality and unity (Republic of Kenya 1964). 
Certainly, the expansion of education has been one of the major projects of 
independent Kenya. Nevertheless, many of the unifying aspirations for edu- 
cation were undermined by postcolonial leaders’ practices of ethnic fav- 
oritism and discrimination. These practices included building more and 
better-quality schools in areas populated by people of the same tribal iden- 
tity as leaders, as occurred for the Kikuyu under Jomo Kenyatta, who 
was president from 1964 to 1978, and later for the Kalenjin under Daniel 
arap Moi, who was Kenya's second president from 1978 to 2002 (Amutabi 
2003; Kramon and Posner 2016). Further, the postcolonial government’s 
initial inability to meet the immense demands for expanded schooling access 
meant that communities continued to build and staff local schools, known 
as Harambee schools. Harambee (often translated as “let’s pull-together”) 
was claimed as a traditional African ideology and practice of collectivist self 
help, and officially encouraged—most prominently by Kenyatta (1964)— 
as a means to postcolonial development. However, these community-based 
fundraising initiatives increasingly became dominated by elites in their com- 
petitive rivalry for local leadership roles, which further skewed what was 
funded, where, and how sustainably (Ngau 1987; Amutabi 2003). Ethno- 
regional patronage of schools and students’ school fees has continued into 
the present, with local leaders (or aspirants) funding the building of schools 
as well as individual students’ schooling costs. Despite increased governmen- 
tal and external donor investments in support of the policy goal of “edu- 
cation for all” in Kenya, there remain disparities in education access and 
attainment across different ethnic groups and regional areas (Republic of 
Kenya 2018). 

Kenya's political history is often interpreted through a lens focused on 
ethnicity. There is good reason for this, as ethnicity has persevered as an 
organizing logic of political mobilization and competition, and grievances 
over ethno-regional inequalities have fueled deadly conflicts. Yet, of course, 
there have always been other extremely influential logics of governance at 
work. Gendered and age-based authority is prominent among these, and has 
certainly been central to young Kenyans’ firsthand learning. “Elderhood”— 
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and specifically male elderhood—has been an indelible dimension of state- 
craft in colonized and postcolonial Kenya (Ocobock 2017; Blunt 2019). 
Historian Paul Ocobock (2017) traces how British colonial administrators 
perceived Africans as employing age-based tenets of authority to pacify 
youth, and sought to co-opt this logic into their system of governance. 
Independent Kenya’s leaders, led first by Jomo Kenyatta, in turn, replicated 
this model of the “elder state” (Ocobock 2017). Indeed, during his presi- 
dency and ever since, Jomo Kenyatta became popularly known as “Mzee,” 
a respectful term for “old man” in Kiswahili, thus identifying him as the 
patriarch of the nation. As Robert Blunt (2019, 93) describes, “Kenyatta’s 
elderhood is still viewed as somewhat exceptional, attributed to the ger- 
ontocratic swagger in his many public speeches.” Beyond this immediate 
personification of elderhood, the doctrine of the “elder state” rests on an 
intergenerational bargain in which the state commands the obedience and 
hard work of the young, who receive the patronage of their elders. Claimed 
as cultural tradition, this paradigm requires some imagination, as Ocobock 
(2017, 253) notes: “Part of statecraft was reimagining precolonial African 
age-relations as a fantasy in which the obedient young had always served 
at the pleasure of elders.” Elderhood was not the exclusive prerogative of 
politicians, of course, even if the president could claim to be “the elder of 
elders” (Blunt 2019, 93). Age-based authority has become a mainstay logic 
of intensely hierarchical systems of discipline in Kenya, including and per- 
haps most conspicuously exhibited in secondary boarding schools in which 
the disciplinary hierarchy of headmaster/mistress, headboy/girl, and pre- 
fects continues to reign. At the same time, education has been one means 
for youth to seek to challenge and even “overtake” their elders, serving as 
an alternative means and measure of social and economic status. 
Age-based authority rests on the bargain of patron-client relations, yet 
it is also contingent to the notion that elders monopolize the right to use 
physical violence, not least as a means to discipline their juniors. Corporal 
punishment was a key modality of the colonial state to demonstrate its 
authority and mete out its notions of justice. Colonial courts in Kenya were, 
as Ocobock (2017, 115) describes, “especially devoted to physical violence 
as a method of discipline,” commonly selecting corporal punishment over 
fines or imprisonment. The idea that physical violence was an effective 
teaching method was common across British African colonies and a regular- 
ized feature of key colonial institutions such as the police, courts, prisons, 
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the military, and schools (D. Anderson 1991; Bourgeat 2014; Ocobock 2017). 
Kenyan parents and elders also used corporal punishment against the young, 
often with the intention to discipline through punishment, teach proper 
conduct, and demonstrate senior authority. As Ocobock (2017, 116) em- 
phasizes in his study of age relations in colonial Kenya, “being beaten” was 
“normal”— especially for young African males. Corporal punishment was 
certainly a normalized practice of punishment and discipline in colonial- 
era schools (Ocobock 2017). And corporal punishment was retained as 
standard practice in postcolonial education up until it was officially banned 
by Kenya’s Children’s Act of 2001 (Human Rights Watch 1999). Moreover, 
as this book witnesses, physical violence as a means for disciplining stu- 
dents is still commonly practiced, and it is espoused in many quarters of 
public opinion as effective and necessary in Kenya's education system. 

The use of violence by elders against juniors as a means to sustain the 
elder state continued in Kenya's postcolonial politics. Peter Kagwanja (2005, 
92) describes how the “patrimonial Kenyatta and Moi states” used spectacles 
of violence to discipline and punish “politically delinquent and ambitious 
youth.” Gruesome “public executions” not only expunged individual youth- 
ful leaders from the political scene, but, by Kagwanja’s account, “blazed the 
trail for the complete marginalization of the younger generation in politics.” 
The formation of youth militias (Majeshi ya Wazee, “Armies of the Elders”) 
operating under the patronage and command of elders and used to violently 
punish political opposition, and discipline other youth, sustained geronto- 
cratic hegemony. 

Practices of physical violence to punish and discipline have certainly not 
been the exclusive purview of the state, whether represented by politicians, 
police, the military, the penal system, or, even more tangentially, school 
principals. Violence has long been pervasive as a political strategy and dif- 
fused beyond the state’s control in postcolonial Kenya (Atieno-Odhiambo 
2002; Kagwanja 2006; Branch 201; S. Mueller 2011; Jenkins 2020). As 
David Anderson and Emma Lochery (2008, 338) note, 


Since the early 1990s, Kenyans have learned to live with political violence. 
Indeed, it has become a normalized part of politics so much so that acts 
of political violence are observed and reported without any expectation that 
prosecutions or other consequences might arise. All political candidates 


employ thugs to “represent” them, if only to protect themselves from the 
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thugs “representing” their rivals. The pervasiveness of political violence and 
the complete impunity of those who routinely use violence as a political 
tactic is now one of the most striking features of Kenya's political scene. 


This pervasiveness and its impunity are often cast as the backdrop to stu- 
dents’ arson in Kenya today, as accounted for in this book. But this idea 
requires critical engagement. How do students integrate what they have 
already learned about violence, whether through firsthand experiences or 
other means, with what they learn in their school experiences about how 
authority works or falters? How does the school provide a particularly apt 
site for this work of apprenticing into certain modalities of discipline or 
indiscipline? 

OF course, none of the governing strategies described above—ethnic divi- 
sions, provision via patronage, elder male authority, and the use of physical 
violence—have been totalizing or gone uncontested. They have been par- 
tial and contradictory in practice, and they have been critiqued and resisted. 
As such, students also have their examples of dissent, critique, and rebel- 
liousness, and they bring these into their learning in schools too. Indeed, 
students oftentimes narrate their actions as part of Kenya's rich history 
of fighting tyranny. Other Kenyans also more readily afford students in 
particular the role of the principled unruly—even the public conscience. 
The oscillation between condemnation and respect for students’ unruli- 
ness is yet one more contradiction that feeds the potential of students’ 
arson attacks on their schools. 


2, 


Striking Students 


In the middle of the night of Sunday, June 23, 2013, a group of boys at 
Kangeso Secondary School in western Kenya rose from their bunk beds 
and began to stir the others. The message spread quickly through the dor- 
mitory buildings: the strike was on. Several boys were shouting directions 
at others, and small groups rushed to different targets. One set of boys 
attacked the TV in the recreation hall, kicking and hitting it with other 
objects until it was in pieces. Another group broke into the administration 
office and smashed the photocopier. Other boys broke into the kitchen 
storeroom, tore open sacks of sugar and rice, and scattered the contents 
across the floor. Several boys commanded and pushed others to gather 
on the field between the school’s classrooms and the principal’s house. 
For some, it felt rebellious—exciting and dangerous—to be outside under 
the night’s starry sky, running around with the other boys. Many of the 
younger boys, the “Form Ones,” crowded together, scared of the unpre- 
dictability of what was unfolding. A few older boys ordered them to join 
hands to make a human chain, effectively preventing any students from 
running away from the havoc being wreaked on the school’s properties. 
At the bottom of the sloping field, approximately one hundred meters 
away, a small group of boys was crouched around the principal’s car, with 
one boy using his mouth on a bit of hose to siphon the petrol out of the 
car’s tank and spitting it through the car’s broken windows onto the car’s 
seats. Another then lit and threw a match onto the petrol-soaked back 
seat. A cheer went up as the car’s seats burst into flame. Having already 
put the car into neutral gear, the boys worked together to push it in an 
attempt to roll it into the principal’s house. Their aim was to set fire to his 
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car and his house. The principal ran from his house and hid in the nearby 
woods, from where he could see shadows of the boys running to and fro. 
With his mobile phone, he frantically dialed the police and anyone else he 
could think of to come to his rescue. About two hours later, at 3 a.m., the 
police arrived, and while some boys ran away and disappeared into the 
surrounding sugarcane fields, others were apprehended and held in a class- 
room under guard by police officers until the dawn’s light, when they were 
interrogated. 

What had these boys just done? That was the question that everyone 
was focused on when I showed up at the school the next day. Why had they 
laid siege to their school that night? The media had already begun report- 
ing the event as “rioting” and “rampaging” by students (NTV 2013; Odeny 
2013). Many other characterizations and details circulated among the vil- 
lagers who congregated at the school’s gate, and from the handful of teach- 
ers and school staff who were keeping to themselves (but busily texting 
on their mobile phones) in the school’s front courtyard. Police officers, 
members of the school’s board of governors, and a Ministry of Education 
official were occupying three different offices, interviewing the principal, 
teachers, staff, and others in turn, trying to get to the bottom of what had 
happened and why. Most of the students were already gone. Those who 
had been caught or returned on their own in the dawn’s early hours had 
written their anonymous witness reports and then been sent home. With 
the school so empty and quiet, and the mood among the few remaining 
people so somber, I found it difficult to imagine how sensational it had 
been the night before. The event was over, and all that was left to help in 
reconstructing what had happened were its remnants: fragments of the 
smashed properties, scorched patches of metal on the principal’s car, and 
several dozen written statements and interviewees’ responses. Using these 
as evidence, the investigators—among whom I had become an additional 
member—tried to piece together a story to explain the students’ attacks. 

Students’ accounts of what happened at Kangeso Secondary revealed 
that many students had felt troubled and provoked on the day of the 
attacks. On that day, the school’s football team had traveled to a neighbor- 
ing school for a match. While eager for the match, the boys were bothered 
during their travel to it because they were embarrassed by the condition 
of their old school bus. In their eyes, it made them look poor and thus 
foolish, undercutting the pride they wanted to brandish as they met their 
opponents and peers. The principal had also refused to allow any of the 
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team’s fellow students come to cheer them on. Nevertheless, the boys took 
to the field with all the bravado they could muster. The match was an 
exciting one, with the teams keeping the score close. Unfortunately, in the 
second half of the match, one of Kangeso’s star players was badly injured. 
With a suspected broken foot, he needed to be taken to the hospital. How- 
ever, the principal had sent the team to the match without a staff person, 
and so the team had to ask for a volunteer from the crowd to take their 
injured player to the hospital. When the team eventually returned to the 
school, they were denied dinner, and some students claimed that the prin- 
cipal had been heard saying the team did not deserve to eat that night. The 
hungry footballers and their supporters seethed with anger, and the stories 
from the day’s humiliations and injustices spread quickly among the other 
students. 

These might all seem like “petty grievances,” which is a very common 
characterization in Kenyan public discourse of students’ complaints about 
aspects such as school meals, buses, and rules. However, it took very lit- 
tle scratching beneath the surface to discover that the students’ complaints 
about the condition of their school bus were actually suspicions of corrup- 
tion on the part of the principal. As several boys asserted (in their written 
statements and in later interviews), and a teacher and local Education Min- 
istry official corroborated, the school had been collecting extra fees from 
students’ families for the past three years with the goal of raising enough 
money to purchase a new school bus. Additionally, during the 2013 national 
elections, each of the candidates for governor of the local county had made 
campaign promises to help the school purchase a new bus. The students 
were suspicious about where all of those funds had gone. Moreover, they 
noted that the principal was practicing a scheme whereby if any student 
needed to be taken to the health clinic or hospital from the school, the 


principal would drive that student in his own car and then charge the boy's 
family KES 1,000 (USD 9) for that service. In the students’ view, that prac- 
tice was particularly unscrupulous because their families already paid an 
“emergency fee” at the start of each school year to cover such unanticipated 


costs. As revealed in their written statements and interviews after the fire, 
it seems that many boys believed that the principal was profiting from the 
lack of a reliable school bus, and some suspected that he was also person- 
ally pocketing the funds that had been collected for the new bus. 

Once this history of perceived injustices is understood, the boys’ target- 
ing of the principal’s car with fire (fueled by his own petrol) is revealed to 
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be deliberate. For the boys, that car was a symbol as well as a tool of the 
principal’s abuse of his power. The other targets of the students’ attacks 
were also symbolically significant. The TV was attacked, according to the 
boys, because they deemed it useless without the DVD player that they 
had purchased through their own fundraising and which the principal had 
subsequently confiscated without consultation. The rice and sugar in the 
storeroom were ransacked because the boys believed that they were sys- 
tematically deprived of these foods while the teachers disproportionally 
enjoyed them. And the photocopier was attacked because it was also old 
and supposed to have been replaced. It was also the tool that would copy 
the midyear “mock” exams that were scheduled to be administered in the 
school over the following few days. 

The fact that the boys’ insurrection came the night before they were to 
sit for those exams was very likely an important factor in their widespread 
readiness to take such destructive and daring actions, although few admit- 
ted to this, Some students felt anxious that they were not well prepared 
for those exams, and the temptation to avoid sitting them by temporarily 
forcing the closure of the school was compelling. Students’ anxieties about 
sitting those midyear exams were fed by persistent rumors that the results 
could be counted in place of, or at least as checks against, the results of the 
end-of-year final exams scheduled for November if there was suspected 
widespread cheating on the final exams. The boys’ attacks worked in this 
regard: their school was closed for several weeks from the day after the 
fire and so the students avoided sitting their mock exams. Moreover, the 
principal’s reputation was seriously damaged, as students’ parents and local 
community members noted how the attacks had demonstrated that he did 
not have the obedience of the students. The board of governors agreed the 
situation was untenable, and at the end of the year that principal was trans- 
ferred from Kangeso Secondary to try his authority at another school. 

That was the case of the 2013 Kangeso school strike. And while its inci- 
dence was shocking at Kangeso school on the night it occurred, and be- 
came a puzzle to preoccupy local authorities over the next few days, the 
Kangeso students’ attacks were in no way extraordinary or unfamiliar. 
Between 2008 and 2018, there were more than 750 incidents of school 
arson at secondary schools across Kenya as well as many more hundreds 
of acts of violence and destruction in schools. In the vast majority of cases, 
the schools’ students have been the primary suspects. In 2016 alone, there 
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were 239 secondary school arson incidents across the country, and more 
than 1,000 students arrested. School fires, in particular, but other forms of 
violent and destructive acts as well, have become a regular occurrence in 
Kenyan press reporting, a constant preoccupation of education adminis- 
trators, a worry for parents, and a periodic focus of government inquiries, 
condemnations, and “crackdowns.” 

As noted aboye, these attacks on schools present a conundrum. Sec- 
ondary education is highly valued and arduously pursued in Kenya. I have 
been conducting research in different parts of Kenya on various topics 
related to children and young people since 2003, and I have nearly always 
found that striving for education has been a leading preoccupation for the 
children, young people, and families I have encountered. A great deal of 
research bears out this understanding of Kenyans’ high valorization of edu- 
cation (see, e.g., Somerset 2009; Nicolai and Prizzon 2014). The desire and 
demand for more and better education for all Kenyan children has spurred 
massive public and private investments and efforts, and the idea that “edu- 
cation is the future” seems to have long been orthodoxy across Kenya. But 
if this is all truly the case, isn’t the phenomenon of students’ school-based 
arson and other forms of destruction a spectacular contradiction, a coun- 
terintuitive trend of sabotage within a well-established consensus of aspi- 
rations? Is this the intent? Do students mean to disrupt and even destroy 
the system that they encounter in their schools? Do their grievances about 
how schools are being run—their suspicions of corruption, their opposi- 
tion to rules they perceive as too harsh, their frustration with monotonous 
diets and rundown buses—mean more to them than the hopes for their 
future that their education inspires? 

This is certainly part of the story. Students are expressing frustration and 
denunciation of aspects of their schooling, and especially as these manifest 
in the exacting environments of boarding schools. Through this book, I 
describe how Kenyan secondary students experience some aspects of their 
schooling as problematic and even intolerable, and I trace how such expe- 
riences can ferment a readiness to resist and rebel. These experiences and 
students’ responses to them complicate and challenge dominant narratives 
of the “gift of education” being passively—and always gratefully—received 
by students. 

At the same time, I have found that the stories that Kenyan students aim 
to author with their acts of destruction in their schools tend to be more 
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ambitious than this. From years of studying how students have attacked 
their schools as well as how students—and others—narrate those experi- 
ences, I have come to appreciate how students intend that their violent and 
destructive acts in their schools be taken as parables. They are enacted as 
moral lessons, spotlighting wrongs and wrongdoers, and calling for public 
attention and correction. In this, they are demonstrations of students’ ideas 
and practices of justice. In taking account of how students understand their 
acts of violence and destruction as potentially morally persuasive, I am able 
to explore how young people are learning about how justice—and indeed 
life—is governed in Kenya. And what I have found at the heart of students’ 
learning is an appreciation of how hierarchy, discipline, and violence com- 
bine to form authority in Kenya. 


Mora. Economy oF AUTHORITY 


How authority works in Kenya has been a consistent preoccupation among 
scholars and publics. Questions as to why certain people are able to com- 
mand the obedience of others, how relations between leaders and subordi- 
nates are interdependent, and what potential there is for subversions and 
innovations of authority have enriched understandings of political gover- 
nance with sociological insights. More specifically, ethnographic studies of 
the moral ideas and social practices that animate particular forms of author- 
ity and governance provide contextualized and dynamic accounts of how 
different modes of power are grounded, reproduced, and challenged (Lons- 
dale 1992, 2004; Haugerud 1995). These contrast with the analytical thin- 
ness of approaches that rest on simplified binaries that oppose formal and 
informal, bureaucratic and patrimonial, modern and traditional, democratic 
and authoritarian, order and disorder—and by extension normative evalu- 
ations of success and failure—or analytical paradigms that crudely equate 
violence with domination and/or revolution. 

This book builds on, and adds to, the approach of studying the moral 
economy of authority to account for how young people learn—and con- 
tribute to—what power and justice mean through their experiences of it. 
This is a dynamic part of the making of political culture in Kenya. 1 inter- 
pret students to be actively participating in and shaping the contentious 
realm that is the moral economy of authority in Kenya. What is happen- 
ing in secondary schools across Kenya can be understood not just as a 
reflection of political culture in Kenya but as a critical site in the mak- 
ing of that political culture. This lays a different grounding to analysis of 
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political society and culture in Kenya than what has heretofore been filled in 
as “politics from below,” even when youth have been included (Kagwanja 
2005; Frederiksen and Munive 2010; Kimari, Melchiorre, and Rasmussen 
2020). 

Analyzing students’ collective attacks on their schools through a moral 
economy lens follows an important tradition in the sociological study 
of people’s protests and rebellions. Historian E. P. Thompson (1991) in- 
spired this productive vein with his reappraisal of the so-called food riots of 
eighteenth-century England. Thompson critiqued earlier interpretations 
that attributed people’s uprisings to their hunger as reductionist since these 
rested on “an abbreviated view of economic man” who acted simply in 
response to economic stimuli. The assumption that people acted compul- 
sively, rather than in self-conscious and self-activating ways, produced a 
“spasmodic” reading of history that seemed sociologically meager and dubi- 
ous to Thompson. For Thompson, limiting explanation to the self-evident 
truth that people protest when they are hungry eliminates the potential 
to Jearn anything of “serious sociological or cultural interests.” He sug- 
gested a more productive line of research would come from asking: “Being 
hungry . . . what do people do?” (Thompson 1991, 187). 

Further, Thompson theorized that the so-called food riots occurred when 
there was popular consensus that social norms and obligations (in those 
cases, relating to the marketing and manufacturing of bread) had been 
violated: “An outrage to these moral assumptions, quite as much as actual 
deprivation, was the usual occasion for direct action’ (Thompson 1991, 188). 
And in the cases of the eighteenth-century food riots, Thompson perceived 
that the people’s insistence on the legitimacy of these social norms and 
obligations hemmed in the government too. The moral economy, in’ Thomp- 
son’s conceptualization, was the encompassing framework for judging legiti- 
mate and illegitimate practices and thus accounted for much more than 
the “moments of disturbance” that spotlighted controversies in the existing 
moral economy. 

A moral economy framework suits the study of students’ collective acts 
of destruction in their schools in important ways. First, it pins schooling as 
an economic enterprise. Schooling is envisioned as a preparatory stage in 
the production of an economically productive citizenry in Kenya, just as it 
is all over the world. As such, formal education is a massive public (and pri- 
vate) investment and a key measure of success. It is not, however, a benignly 
realized enterprise: students; students’ families and broader communities, 
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teachers, teachers’ unions, education managers, and government (at mul- 
tiple levels); and international organizations and external donors all have 
stakes in it, and continuously negotiate these stakes in changing calcula- 
tions of interests. In its tiered and only partially government-subsidized 
model, secondary schooling in Kenya is also organized to provide unequal 
chances and thus the reproduction ofan unequal society. At the same time, 
education is not simply a realm of competition between self-interested 
actors. Schooling is also, of course, a social world of enculturation, an ex- 
perience saturated with explicit and implicit values for how society should 
be learned and molded. It is often conceptualized as the midway step in 
children’s social learning and becoming, a step beyond the family and 
household yet before the open public arena. Its activities are thus undeni- 
ably moral in the sense that these invoke collective notions of what is good 
and right, and specifically how a young person—and a generation of young 
people—should be formed and treated in their forming. Schooling is not 
simply an economic exchange set in a moral context, nor is it only a site of 
moral negotiation. The moral and economic dimensions of schooling are 
inextricably linked. 

Applying a moral economy framework involves much more than recog- 
nizing the entwinement of moral and economic considerations, however. 
As Thompson's approach demonstrated, the moral economy concept focuses 
on how particular unequal relationships are accepted or challenged accord- 
ing to people’s notions of their reciprocal obligations and expectations. 
James C. Scott influentially used it in this fashion to account for “the nor- 
mative roots of peasant politics” in parts of Southeast Asia in the 1930s. 
Rather than trying to explain peasants’ uprisings in terms of responses to 
some objective measures of hardship, Scott argued that it is more insight- 
ful to learn the logics underlying people’s readiness to rebel. As he wrote, 
“If we understand the indignation and the rage which prompted them to 
risk everything, we can grasp what I have chosen to call their moral econ- 
omy: their notion of economic justice and their working definition of 
exploitation—their view of which claims on their product were tolerable 
and which intolerable” (Scott 1976, 3). Such a project is not about trying 
to predict when a rebellion might break out. In paying attention to people's 
ongoing efforts to decide what is legitimate and tolerable and what is not 
in their transactions with powerful others, the aim is to account for a much 
broader field of struggle than encapsulated in moments of obvious uprising. 
The interest is in people’s ongoing struggles to set limits in the balance of 
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power, and the generation of particular logics that sanction compliance or 
resistance in unequal relations. In Scott’s (1976, 4) terms, study of such strug- 
gles can reveal “the creation of social dynamite rather than its detonation.” 

This resonates distinctly with the ways that Kenyan students narrated 
the brewing of their readiness to strike in their schools. Students described 
their anxieties, frustrations, and resentments as boiling beneath the surface 
for days, weeks, months, years. They spoke of feeling as if they were living 
under constant pressure and how the vigilant watching and talking among 
students of perceived indignities and injustices could set them collectively 
simmering and seething. Students recalled emotions running high through- 
out the student body, feeling a palpable tension in the air, and being poised 
in anticipation for something to crack, for a trigger to release the collective 
strain and will that had mounted. The boys at Kangeso High, for example, 
felt their anger had been boiling for months under the principal’s domi- 
neering treatment of them, while their anxieties rose as the mock exams 
grew nearer. But the ignominies of that one football match—the decrepit 
bus, the disallowance of supporters, and the principal’s refusal to let the team 
eat dinner—were what triggered the detonation of all of the pent-up hostil- 
ity. In exploring the fuller spectrum of students’ experiences, this book illu- 
minates that while collective acts of rebellion—like setting fire to a school— 


might emerge in opportunistic and even rash moments, they are prepared 
for through longer efforts in reflexivity and consensus-building about what 
is legitimate and what is illegitimate in unequal relations of power. 

That there is an “underneath” to power is, of course, not a new insight. A 
prevailing view of political, economic, and social power relations in Kenya 
(and many other contexts) situates the “big man’ (less frequently the “big 
woman’), or patron, at the top of a pyramid of followers, or clients. In 
this type of system, the patron gains and retains his position at the top of 
the hierarchy through a combination of distributing benefits and secur- 
ity among his followers. At the same time, the patron’s capacity to deliver 
such advantages is reliant on his constituents’ continued support, which 
can be required through various means of mass mobilization, such as from 
their labor or votes, their public demonstrations of allegiance, or their sol- 
diering. This is often characterized as a “wealth-in-people model” (Guyer 
and Belinga 1995), and there is a multilayered history of its structuring in 
Kenya. Precedents for it can be traced back to precolonial conditions among 
some groups in present-day Kenya that vested authority in usually older 
male individuals who gained their followers’ social obedience, economic 
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contributions (e.g., of agricultural labor or yields), and readiness to form 
military raid parties, which in turn sustained their leadership (e.g., Ken- 
yatta 1938; Ogot 2009). As described in the first chapter, the British colo- 
nial “divide and rule” strategy for maintaining minority rule in Kenya 
(1895-1963) relied on the appointment and use of chiefs or local “headmen” 
to control the people under their recognized jurisdictions, thereby entrench- 
ing linkages between political administration, patronage, and tribal faction- 
alism (Berman 1984). Tribal or ethnic factionalism increased in political 
salience through the clientelist style of government led by Kenya's first post- 
colonial president, Jomo Kenyatta, from 1964 to his death in 1978. People 
who shared Kenyatta’s Kikuyu identity formed his core power base and re- 
ceived notable advantages in employment, education, land, and business, 
as well as political authority, thereby accentuating economic and political 
inequalities in Kenya and exemplifying how the politics of the state could 
work through personalized patrimonial networks (Lonsdale 1992; Throup 
and Hornsy 1998; Branch 2011). The following twenty-four years (1978— 
2002), which were of President Daniel arap Moi’s government, saw inter- 
ventions to redistribute such advantages, often through the decentralization 
and devolution of authority to local leaders, while simultaneously shoring 
up ultimate authority in the president (Barkan and Chege 1989; Haugerud 
1995; Branch 201). As many analyses of those years note, social and eco- 
nomic mobilization, even at the very local level and through local projects— 
like establishing Harambee (community-funded) schools—tended to be 
oriented toward “gaining a toc-hold in the system” of patron-client net- 
works, rather than opposing the structural inequality in Kenya's political 
economy (Thomas-Slayter 1991; 308; Haugerud 1995, 48). The promises of 
a new school bus for the Kangeso High boys by candidates for governor in 
2013 were expected within this tradition. 

Noting a potentially “contradictory political culture” in Kenya that is 
at once “paternally authoritarian and democratically plural,” John Lons- 
dale (2004, 76) argues how “continuously negotiated reciprocity” is both 
circumscribed and uncertain: “What disciplines both and may even make 
them fruitful are the deep connections between patronage on high and cli- 
entage below. These are bound by contracts of obligation, differently inter- 
preted on either side, and daily renegotiation.” Lonsdale (2004, 77) describes, 
“When, in Kenya, elites have overplayed their hand, their fault is inter- 
preted from below, in the main, as an excess of greedy political tribalism 
(or racism, in the colonial past) offensive to idealized moral economies of 
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productive ethnic patronage.” This can lead to serious challenges to lead- 
ers, including defections of their followers in favor of others. For in Kenya, 
as in other contexts, in situations where many possible patrons are avail- 
able, clients have opportunities to be selective, rendering these relational 
structures more flexible and potentially responsive to clients’ interests (see 
Ferguson 2013 on South Africa and Scherz 2014 on Uganda). 

This observation echoes in how striking students in Kenya today ex- 
plain their actions. Although rarely invoking expectations of specifically 
ethnic patronage, students do draw on patron-client expectations, and evoke 
their agency as clients or dependents, when they claim their attacks on their 
schools as a form of righteous action to discipline—and even punish— 
school authorities’ misrule. Further, students frame their punitive acts as 
corrective, thereby reflecting a commitment to upholding a shared set of 
norms to govern authority in schools. In this, they situate their acts to 
hold power to account in their schools as one more front in the broader 
and continuous struggle of ordinary Kenyans to ensure accountability from 
their leaders. 


Noricine STUDENTS’ STRIKES 


My own interest in students’ strikes developed very gradually over many 
years. I was first drawn to a students’ strike I witnessed in Ifo Refugee 
Camp in northeastern Kenya in 2004. I was there conducting a study 
about young people's lives and experiences in the Dadaab refugee camps, 
of which Ifo camp is one (Cooper 2005, 2007, 2008). To get to know some 
students and learn about their school experiences, as well as to try to con- 
tribute something more immediately useful to young people living in the 
camps, I volunteered to teach composition classes for students in the one 
secondary school serving the Dadaab camps. I was impressed with how 
intensively the students applied themselves to their studies. They were very 
conscious of the fact that they were the few dozen from among tens of 
thousands of their peers in the refugee camps, as well as hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people in their home country of Somalia, who had gained 
the extremely limited opportunities for secondary education. They were 
funneling their energies into preparing for their final examinations so that 
their passing grades might win them opportunities for postsecondary edu- 
cation, formal and paid employment, and ultimately brighter futures. 

But one day, the students of the camps’ one secondary school did not 
show up to class. A teacher told me that the students had gone on strike. 
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Earlier that day, the students had marched out of the school and walked 
ten kilometers along a sand road, under the beating sun, to reach the local 
Kenyan police post in the village of Dadaab where they presented the chief 
of police with verbal and written statements of their grievances. Those 
grievances included complaints about the quality of the learning facilities 
and teaching at the school, and especially about their teachers’ regular ab- 
senteeism. The students told the police that they would not return to classes 
until their grievances were taken seriously. 

I was surprised. Striking against their own teachers and indeed the 
education they were being provided seemed a dangerously assertive action 
for those students to take. I was a bit puzzled at their decision to express a 
firm sense of entitlement to better quality education when they occupied 
the position of young refugees whose enrollment in education was so pre- 
cariously privileged. I was also curious as to why the refugee students had 
thought that the Kenyan police might be a useful ally to their cause, since 
the police were generally aloof to the daily business of the refugee camps. 
The United Nations High Commission for Refugees (UNHCR) was ulti- 
mately responsible for managing life inside the camps and did so through 
subcontracting nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), like CARE Kenya, 
to deliver specific programming like education. Those organizations made 
the decisions ranging from budget allocations for education to the em- 
ployment of individual teachers. Surely those were the authorities to which 
students should appeal their grievances. Moreover, I wondered, wouldn't 
refugee students—and especially striking refugee students—be afraid of the 
Kenyan police, given that the police were the only publicly armed actors, 
and explicitly charged with maintaining order and security—that is, put- 
ting down potential unrest?? 

The students had already considered these possibilities. In fact, I learned 
from speaking to many of them that such calculations informed the logic 
of their action. The students had deliberately sought an authority that 
was separate from, and indeed superior to, the regular managers of their 
education. Their intention was to appeal to the Kenyan state to try to 
bring CARE and UNHCR to account, and they determined that the 
police were the proxy of the state in that context. They sought to suggest 
their supplication to an alternative authority (i.e., the Kenyan state through 
the proxy of the local police) as a competitive counterweight to the clien- 
telism that they had been assigned to through the UNHCR (and its proxy 
the NGO CARE). 
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The students did not expect, however, that the police in the Dadaab 
outpost would care about the details of their grievances or would somehow 
arbitrate about the merit of their complaints. Rather, the students cannily 
sought to make the police care about the (relatively minor) disorder that 
they were demonstrating. In their collective action of stepping outside of 
their school and camp, where they were supposed to be confined, and in 
presenting this act of defiance as one of protest and supplication to a poten- 
tially alterative authority of the Kenyan state, the students were framing 
their act, and indeed their position on their concerns, as deliberate, prin- 
cipled, and determined. This impression had an impact. While the police 
were bothered by the students’ action—and at first tried to intimidate the 
students to return to their classrooms—they also listened to the students and 
ultimately did what the students had hoped. The police called the UNHCR 
and NGO representatives to their headquarters and reprimanded them for 
letting the education situation get so out of hand. The police instructed 
the education managers to address the problems raised by the students, 
saying that they did not want to see the students trekking back to their 
outpost again. The police did not punish the students. But they did seem 
to discipline the education managers. 

My initial surprise about the students’ collective act of protest was ob- 
viously a reflection of some of my unchecked reductionist ideas of refu- 
gees as passive recipients of assistance (cf. Harrell-Bond 2002). But it also 
revealed some unchecked ideas about how I expected any students to 
receive their education quite passively. When I imagined students protest- 
ing, I recalled what was familiar to me. That included iconic histories of 
students—from primary schools to universities—putting their bodies and 
educations on the line to end racial segregation and other forms of racism 
in the United States in the 1960s and in South Africa in the 1970s. I also 
recalled examples of students’ wallouts and sit-ins in the United States, 
France, and other European countries, for civil rights, against the Vietnam 
War, and against police repression. In textbooks and across globalized media, 
we have seen universities and university students at the heart of protests 
against authoritarianism in place after place after place—in Brazil, China, 
Tran, Mexico, Yugoslavia. I knew that Kenyan students, again from pri- 
mary to postsecondary, had been prominent in anticolonial and decoloniz- 
ing campaigns as well as the struggles for democratization in postcolonial 

Kenya. But these were all imagined by me as forms of more radical politics, 
popular movements seeking to transform societal inequalities and injustices. 
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In contrast, the significance of students protesting their school-specific griev- 
ances, such as inadequate learning facilities and unprofessional teachers, 
seemed to me somewhat too narrowly self-serving to count as actual pro- 
test, much less protest with political implications. 

Nevertheless, after that 2004 student walkout in Dadaab, I began notic- 
ing news reports of Kenyan secondary students’ protests, or strikes and 
“unrest,” as such acts are commonly called, in Kenya. I started collecting 
those news reports. At first, I told myself that this collection was informing 
my broader interest in understanding the various ways childhood and 
youth are thought about and experienced in Kenya, interests I had been 
taking up in specific research projects (see, e.g., Cooper 2008, 2012, 2012b, 
2015, 2018a, 2018b). But as my collection of news stories grew, so did my 
appreciation of students’ strikes and unrest as some kind of social phenom- 
enon in and of itself, Moreover, I had become particularly curious about 
the reports I was collecting of students setting fire to their schools. I grew 
set on trying to figure out what all of these stories meant. 


STUDENTS’ PoLiricaL AGENCY 


Students actions in their secondary or primary schools are rarely the primary 
focus of political analyses. Much of the scholarship focusing on secondary 
and primary students and schools tends to conceptualize their political 
significance more indirectly: as smuggled in with the ideas and practices of 
becoming certain types of people—modern, nationalized, rights-bearing, 
male and female, citizens—that are encountered and remade in various 
ways through schooling (see, ¢.g., Levinson and Holland 1996; Stambach 
2000; Coe 2005; Cheney 2007; Bénéi 2008; Kipnis 201; King 2015; Jaffe- 
Walter 2016). This is important work, revealing the often subtle and intri- 
cate processes through which young people are implicated and active in the 
making and unmaking of political projects. But it does not address such 
circumstances as I see in Kenya, whereby students interpret their roles, 
relations, and actions in schools in ways that are more self-consciously and 
deliberately political. 

One major exception is that primary and secondary students and their 
schooling were considered central to political claims and disputes in colo- 
nized Kenya and other colonized countries. Under colonial rule, African 
students’ access to schooling and the content of this schooling—including 
curriculum, personnel, rules, and material conditions (e.g., facilities and 
food)—-were recognized by students, governing authorities, communities, 
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and scholars as politically ordered and thus significant political stakes 
(Odinga 1967; J. Anderson 1970; Lonsdale 1970; Schilling 1976). In Kenya, 
as in many other former colonies, struggles for expanded access to, and 
improved quality of, schooling figure prominently in national narratives of 
political resistance and emancipation. African students’ collective actions, 
often as strikes and boycotts, were influential in pressuring reforms in the 
education sector, even if changes were limited in scope and scale. 

Another significant exception is the recognition of the political agency 
of students and their school-based collective acts in apartheid South Africa. 
Baruch Hirson’s ([1979] 2016) detailed history of school children’s revolts 
against the apartheid state traces the development of political ideas, prac- 
tices, and identities from minor protests within schools concerned with 
school-based grievances (e.g., food allocations and specific punishments) 
to the mobilization of secondary and primary students into a major—and 
deadly—confrontation with state security forces in Soweto in 1976. These 
student mobilizations have been theorized as critical to the further politi- 
cization of a collective anti-apartheid movement (see also Hyslop 1986 
and C, Williams 2004 on secondary students’ school-based politicization 
in Namibia in the 1970s). In these cases, even when students have been 
described as “rioting,” and immediate school-based grievances such as spe- 
cific forms of punishment, examination, or food allowances were foci, stu- 
dents’ actions have been read (at least retrospectively) as struggles against 
the state’s education policies as well as the state’s governance more broadly 
and critical to developing political agency. 

Apart from these distinctive precedents, for the most part, recognition 
of Kenyan and other African students as political actors and even politi- 
cal activists has been almost exclusively reserved for university students. 
There is a much more substantial research literature attending to the polit- 
ical attributes and activities of university students in Africa. One obvi- 
ous reason for this is that university students across many African settings 
from the late 1960s and into the early 1990s were more directly involved— 
through public demonstrations and disbursement of ideas—in the strug- 
gles for political transitions to democracies and against governments’ lib- 
eralization of public sectors such as education as implemented through 
Structural Adjustment Programs (Federici, Caffentzis, and Alidou 2000; 
Amutabi 2002; Klopp and Orina 2002; Nyamnjoh and Jua 2002; Branch 
2011; Zeilig [2007] 2013). These causes are more straightforwardly recog- 
nized as political, and many of the means employed by university students, 
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and especially their demonstrations in public spaces, more obviously con- 
form to what political activism looks like in other contexts and theories of 
social movements. Many analysts have lamented the decline, and in some 
perspectives the degradation, of university students’ foci and forms of dis- 
sent since the late 1990s, reading these as the hollowing out of university- 
based political activism by austerity and poverty (Amutabi 2002; Zeilig 
[2007] 2013, cf. #Rhodesmustfall; #feesmustfall). 

Secondary students have also largely been left out of the conceptuali- 
zation of youth as political vanguard. Especially in sub-Saharan Africa, the 
category of “youth” has been prolifically constructed in academic, policy, 
and public discourses as indexical of political, social, and economic change, 
opportunity, and especially risk (Durham 2000, 2004; Diouf 2003; Chris- 
tiansen, Utas, and Vigh 2006; Cole 201; Kimari, Melchiorre, and Rasmus- 
sen 2020). Indeed, “youth” has developed as a charismatic category, due 
to the theorized symbiosis of demographic and generational positioning 
and the challenges that this positioning can entail—to youth and to non- 
youth. As has been well noted, youth have tended to be addressed first “as 
phenomenon” due to the demographic heft the youth category now com- 
mands, and particularly so in sub-Saharan Africa (Van Dijk et al. 2011, 2). 
This has dovetailed with pronounced emphasis on the two-sided paradigm 
of youth at risk and youth as risk (Diouf 2003; see also Abbink and van 
Kessel 2005; Honwana and de Boeck 2005; van Dijk et al. 201). Political 
concerns, articulated at local, national, and global scales, have been pre- 
occupied with how the so-called bulge in the youth section of the popula- 
tion pyramid will not fit into restricted socioeconomic opportunities, and 
how young people’s exclusion may provoke frustrated reactions leading 
to demands for change. Much of this more fearful concern has been gen- 
dered: there is a tendency to worry about what it means when there are 
“too many young men with not enough to do” (Cincotta, Engelman, and 
Anastasion 2003, 44; Sommers 2011). 

Students are presumably less interesting to such political analyses because 
they are doing something that seems predictable, mundane, and maybe 
even productive. Students’ busyness with their schooling in the present 
precludes them from demonstrating the more conspicuous signs of youth 
as potentially agentive because students are not agitating in the streets or 
competing in the job market or “idling around” and thereby exposing 
themselves or others to danger (i.e., through temptations to sex or crime, 
as common examples go) or creating new socialities and social imaginaries. 
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Students are temporally contained in their education, and physically con- 
tained in their schools, and so conceptually bracketed out from the more 
dynamic potential of youth in their societies. What students are doing in 
the present is also perhaps still understood as important to the future, since 
their education is supposed to be productive of knowledge and skills. And 
so their youth (used interchangeably here with “potential”) is not being 
“wasted” or “corrupted,” or even inventive. 

Writing secondary students out of the storylines of youthful politics, 
and popular politics generally, perhaps because they are not immediately 
apparent in the public realm (sequestered as they are in schools) and be- 
cause they are assumed to be passively plodding along a track that will 
eventually divide them among either the echelon of tragic hero university 
students or the bulge of antihero excluded youth (with additional certifi- 
cates) obviously clashes with the findings of ethnographic studies focusing 
on the complex experiences of schooling students. This neglect may also 
be changing in response to growing appreciation for how primary and 
secondary students around the world have been proving themselves capa- 
ble of leading social and political movements. Students’ activist leadership 
has recently been demonstrated through globalized school strikes for cli- 
mate action, spurred on by Swedish student activist Greta Thunberg, for 
example, as well as students’ activism for the recognition and rights of 
LGBTQ+ people in their schools and beyond, secondary students’ leader- 
ship in the antigun violence movement in the United States, and Sudanese 
secondary students’ first acts of protest in December 2018 that soon galva- 
nized a massive popular uprising against the government of Omar al-Bashir 
in Sudan. In many of these cases, students have claimed their identities 
and realities as students as uniquely politically significant. 

Responses to students’ campaigns have varied, but in many cases there 
have been conspicuous efforts to discredit the legitimacy of these by adult 
representatives of the state, including elected government officials, police, 
and education administrators. Young students’ efforts to challenge the sta- 
tus quo have been characterized as naive, manipulated, irresponsible, and 
reckless. Even when primary and secondary students’ activism has been 
lauded, there have been limits to how adults have granted them politi- 
cal recognition. A denigrating perspective of childhood and adolescence 
that sees children and adolescents as not yet sufficiently socialized, or mor- 
ally and intellectually competent, has been both logic and consequence of 
such responses. Meanwhile, the limits of citizenship have been reinforced 
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by many different kinds of efforts to discipline the unruly ideas and prac- 
tices of students. 

Burning Ambition focuses on Kenyan secondary students and concep- 
tualizes their collective acts of destruction in their schools as a form of 
politics from below. Considering school fires in Kenya in terms of how 
students, and others, experience them as meaningful cues us to broaden 
our appreciation for where and how political norms are learned and prac- 
ticed. The so-called politics from below is not just learned and practiced in 
the streets or viable for young people in virtual spaces as facilitated through 
social media. Street protests and social media—driven campaigns may be the 
more easily inspiring stories to acknowledge about ordinary people’s—and 
especially youths’—political potential. But political subjectivities develop 
in other contexts as well. In Kenya, secondary boarding schools are a con- 
spicuously intense and influential context for young people’s learning and 
experimental practices related to the workings of authority, violence, and 
justice. Students—and others—readily associate these with the structuring 
of broader political culture. This study of Kenyan students’ rebellious acts 
in their schools offers an example of what can be learned when we con- 
sider students’ actions as meaningful beyond the confines of their schools 
and instead consider students as mindful apprentices and innovators in the 
politics from below. 


3 


Troubling Unrest 


In late July 2018, Njuri Ncheke elders in the Meru region of Kenya con- 
ducted a traditional three-day ritual to invoke a curse on the people re- 
sponsible for the burning of schools in their area, The elders explained that 
their ritual, which involved invocations around a large fire, was meant to 
punish anyone inciting and participating in arson or other forms of destruc- 
tion in schools with “the wrath of the curse.” More than ten schools in the 
Meru region had been affected by fires and “student unrest” in the preced- 
ing weeks, and more than fifty students had been arrested for school-based 
arson. The chairman of the elders added that what would also help to stem 
unrest in the schools was more severe discipline of students: “The govern- 
ment should allow caning! in school even if it has to be done by the par- 
ents. Disciplining the youth through talk is not helping,” he stated (Muchui 
2018). 

The Njuri Ncheke elders’ efforts join myriad others over the last many 
years to interpret and address school-based arson. They also exemplify the 
sense of mystification that has characterized so many of these efforts, and 
the often-ambiguous combinations of suggested causes and solutions. Are 
students being manipulated by others or are they responsible for their un- 
ruly behavior? Are such defiant and destructive acts the natural proclivity 
of youth or a repercussion of lax parenting and moribund societal guidance? 
Are incidents of school-based arson momentary flare-ups of indiscipline 
and thus symptoms of a disciplinary system that needs further stiffening, or 
do they represent a more momentous trend in young people challenging and 
potentially routing this system from within? Is there any way to get to the 
bottom of what is driving this trend and act to prevent more school fires? 
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Students’ arson has been a hot topic of debate across public discourse 
in Kenya. Some interpret it as a symptom of Kenya's transformation into 
a “modern” individualistic society in which youth have been spoiled by 
neglectful and indulgent working parents as well as corrupted by “West- 
ern” values so that they no longer easily obey the people and rules set over 
them. Others understand the fires as a consequence of an impoverished 
public realm in which dominance is linked to physical violence, and ordi- 
nary people's capacities to influence the terms of their governance are re- 
stricted to subversive forms of resistance and revolt. Threaded through 
this spectrum of perspectives are questions about how much young people 
themselves are to blame and whether the best approach forward is intensi- 
fied discipline and control or increasing opportunities to include and even 
learn from young people in matters that affect their lives. Ac stake is the 
way young people's lives will be governed and what they will in turn learn 
from that mode of governance. 

In this chapter, I examine the many different ways of thinking about 
school fires that circulate in public discourses in Kenya. I do this before I 
examine the actual incidents of school fires in chapter 4 because prevalent 
ideas about school arson provide influential context, circumscribing the 
meanings of students’ actions and responses to them. Students are attuned to 
the mixed reactions that school arson spurs. They have learned that school 
arson sparks outrage and debate, prompting both public attention and 
political reckonings. They know that arson can draw attention to them 
and express their dissent. Students realize that arson is “serious” and con- 
demned, and they realize that for these very reasons they can gain recogni- 
tion as potent actors when they use it. Arson’s efficacy is enfolded with the 
public consternation it inspires. 

Public consternation about school fires reveals more than worries about 
schools, students, and arson, however. It also reveals much deeper concerns 
about the legitimacy of ordinary Kenyans’ actions to insist on accountabil- 
ity in public sector governance in Kenya. Governing authorities, including 
politicians and. school administrators, predominantly frame school fires 
as “unrest” and “indiscipline.” This aligns with a long-standing project of 
Kenya's political elites to pathologize unrest and indiscipline as harmful 
to the nation’s progress, These concepts categorize the world along moral 
axes, thereby legitimizing particular ways of interpreting acts of dissent 
and foreclosing others. This moral framework is used to negate the political 
intentions of ordinary Kenyans’ disruptive actions. Further, ruling elites’ 
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amalgamation of all forms of public dissent—including peaceful and legal 
forms, alongside more violent actions—under the category of unrest shades 
all such actions as antisocial, and even traitorous to the nation. 

Moral ambiguity leaks out of these normative containers, however. Cracks 
appear in the popular nuancing of discipline and indiscipline. As I trace 
through this chapter, students, parents, teachers, and many other Kenyan 
citizens are reluctant to exclusively blame students for their acts of arson 
and unrest and indiscipline more generally. This reluctance is interesting 
for several reasons. First, it reflects a general acknowledgment that many of 
the reasons students claim as provoking them to “strike” exist. And while 
many adults characterize students’ material grievances as “petty,” they also 
tend to acknowledge that students’ common allegation that their depri- 
vations are caused by administrators’ corruption and “highhandedness” are 
credible. What is happening in the management of schooling is thus re- 
garded as one more instance of corruption in Kenya in which those selected 
to manage public resources are considered able and likely to exploit their 
position for personal gain. 

Second, the reluctance to simply blame the students who set the fires 
tends to be animated with some moral ambivalence about young people’s 
anti-authority vigilantism. This ambivalence about whether students’ actions 
are unequivocally wrong links up with an enduringly critical view of the 
governing elite’s propensities to abuse their positions of power and the lim- 
ited potential for citizens to gain the attention and accountability of this elite 
through peaceful means. In this view, spectacularly targeting a school— 
and especially specific properties, like a principal’s car—to draw attention to 
a principal’s mismanagement makes sense, even as arson is deplored. School 
arson—and its potential legitimacy—is set in the contemporary moral econ- 
omy of public sector governance in Kenya. 

Third, in many cases, a particular reluctance to unambiguously blame 
students is borne from an understanding of young people as psychosocially 
and morally underdeveloped and consequently incapable of responsible 
reasoning and susceptible to manipulation. Instead, as seen in the Njuri 
Ncheke elders’ cursing ritual, blame is cast widely, with accusations about 
the moral failings of parents, schools, religion, and political leaders reveal- 
ing specific societal fractures. Those accusations discredit students’ poten- 
tial political agency and bolster other actors’ claims to moral leadership. 
The Njuri Ncheke elders, for example, used school fires as a basis to assert 
gerontocratic authority. In some cases, the broadening of blame reflects 
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specific agendas at play. Accusations between politicians and teachers’ rep- 
resentatives, for instance, reveal more about adversarial government-union 
disputes than perceptiveness about students’ actions. The agitation about 
school fires alerts us to broader controversies in political society in Kenya. 


ASSEMBLAGES OF ANSWERS 


Efforts to understand school arson have preoccupied Kenyan society, espe- 
cially since the early 2000s. In addition to the regular media reports that 
provide different informants’ explanations for specific incidents, the gov- 
ernment has commissioned four major task forces, one in 1991 (the “Sagini 
report,” named after its chair, independent Kenya's first education minister 
Lawrence Sagini), another in 2001 (the “Wangai report,” named after its 
chair, then director of education Naomy Wangai), a third in 2008 (the 
“Koech report,” named after its chair, then member of parliament David 
Koech), and a fourth in 2016 (the “Omolo report,” named after its chair, 
then administration secretary in the Office of the President, Claire Omolo). 
These were given the mandate to investigate reasons for secondary stu- 
dents’ “unrest and indiscipline” generally, and school arson specifically, and 
to make recommendations for preventing future incidents. Each of these 
commissions has duly conducted investigations across the country, visiting 
hundreds of schools, speaking with thousands of Kenyans, and reporting 
dozens of causes and associated recommendations. The later reports repeat 
the recommendations of earlier reports and endorse their implementation. 
These reports have been praised as “comprehensive” in that they seem to 
account for every conceivable contributing factor and make recommenda- 
tions with vast scope, ranging from the need for changes in societal norms 
and practices, to educational reform, to detailed interventions in boarding 
students’ lives. 

For instance, the 2008 inquiry and report were instigated by “a wave of 
unrests and strikes in secondary schools” that involved 290 students’ 
“strikes,” of which approximately half involved arson (Republic of Kenya 
2008). The task force, which comprised eleven sitting members of parlia- 
ment, visited affected schools and held 33 public hearings involving 2,583 
named participants across the country. Their aim was to learn what they 
could about the underlying causes of students’ unrest and “to propose the 
necessary remedial measures to address strikes in schools and to deter future 
occurrences” (iv). The 253-page report tabled and discussed in parliament 
identified 49 “possible root causes of the unrests in schools.” Among those 
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were students’ imitation of the violence they had witnessed in the 2008 
postelection period in Kenya, imitation of domestic violence, imitation of 
rebellious acts depicted in popular media, lack of moral and spiritual guid- 
ance, drug and alcohol abuse, devil worship, anxieties about final exams, 
frustrations with teachers’ incompetence and quality of school facilities, 
and lack of hope for future opportunities (59-64). There was no attempt 
to disaggregate among them, Fifty-one general recommendations, and 124 
specific recommendations, were made to deter future student unrest, and 
again these covered an extremely diverse array of considerations, ranging 
from the macrosocietal level (e.g., parents should make more time for their 
children) to the detailed particularities of students’ boarding school experi- 
ences (e.g., students should not have access to pocket money or soda—the 
latter to prevent mixing with alcohol). 

In 2017, much of the same ground was covered again in the Omolo 
report. Following visits to ninety-seven schools affected by students’ un- 
rest, and mostly arson, in 2016, that task force reported that “some of the 
things that were found to lead to the burning of schools were indiscipline, 
peer pressure, poor parenting, too many exams, conflict of interest, crimi- 
nal gangs, misplaced priorities and political interference .. . students’ use 
of social media platforms, sensational media reporting, bad role models, 
homosexuality, lesbianism and illegal groupings” (Okwemba 2017). That 
task force made twenty-nine recommendations ranging from setting upper 
age limits for security guards at boarding schools and installing more CCT'V 
cameras, to rooting out local political interference in schools and further 
to relaxing school schedules and deemphasizing examinations. The then 
cabinet secretary for education said all twenty-nine recommendations would 
be implemented rather than disregarded like those in preceding reports 
(Okwemba 2017). However, after two research assistants and I separately 
and repeatedly tried to obtain a copy of the Omolo Report in 2017 and 2018, 
we finally (and unofficially) learned from an Education Ministry official that 
the report had—quite appropriately for its focus on fires—been “submerged” 
(iyo iko chini ya maji) because it contained “sensitive information.” The 
final report had not been made public by the end of 2019; however, I was 
able to obtain a copy in 2018. There have been no further public reports 
made concerning implementation of the recommended actions. 

Alongside the government-commissioned inquiries, numerous studies 
and reports have been produced by nongovernment organizations, includ- 
ing the National Council of Churches in Kenya (NCCK 1992), education 
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organizations (e.g., the 2001 “Macharia report” for Central Province), and 
the National Crime Research Centre (NCRC 2017). There is also a mount- 
ing body of scholarship by academics at Kenyan universities, and particu- 
larly in education departments, focused on questions concerning unrest in 
Kenya's secondary schools. Much of this scholarship has approached the 
topic as a problem of students’ indiscipline and centers on various disci- 
plinary and counseling approaches (Kiumi, Bosire, and Sang 2009; Ajowi 
and Simatwa 2010; Karanja and Bowen 2012; Ouma, Simatwa, and Serem 
2014; Omote, Thinguri, and Moen 2015; Ndaita 2016). Such research top- 
ics have become particularly prominent for research projects by master’s 
and PhD students enrolled in Kenyan universities, indicating that a field 
of specialization—indeed, another disciplinary layer—is congealing. 

Meanwhile, Kenye’s print, TV, radio, and online media regularly feature 
coverage of arson and other forms of students’ unrest in secondary schools. 
These reports have cast a similarly expansive and motley net of blame that 
spans from the moral immaturity and indiscipline of a generation of young 
people “spoilt” by poor parenting, the abolishment of corporal punishment 
in schools, and general “moral decay” in society, to peer pressure and ado- 
lescents’ natural proclivities to rebellion and violence, and to the harsh and 
poor conditions of schooling that can incite students to such acts. Indeed, 
the diversity of commentary on school fires in recent years—including TV 
show scripts, politicians’ speeches, pastors’ counsel, editorial essays and car- 
toons, and ordinary conversations among Kenyans—demonstrates what a 
salient social dilemma these have become. 

One prominent staging ground of ideas about secondary students’ expe- 
riences, and especially their school-based troubles, is the TV show Tahidi 
High. Tahidi High isa fictionalized English- and Kiswahili-language drama 
about the lives of secondary students at a mixed male and female boarding 
school, and it has been one of the most-watched television shows in Kenya 
since it first aired in 2006. With its action-packed episodes centering on 
students’ struggles to succeed, academically and socially, and to work out 
their own moral principles, against a cast of teachers and staff that can 
variously be clueless, suspicious, well-meaning, harsh, and corrupt, Tahidi 
High has popularized an ideal of how seminal boarding-school life can be 
for young Kenyans. Indeed, the very name of the show and its eponymous 
school registers the particular challenges young people face during their 
schooling phase: Tzbidi comes from the verb jitabidi, which means to work 
hard, be diligent, be determined, and not give up. Parents commonly use 
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this word to encourage their school-going children to persevere, especially 
around the exam period, when students may be feeling tired and worried. 

Much of Tahidi High’s popularity comes from its tackling of contempo- 
rary concerns in Kenya and its showcasing of individual characters’ strug- 
gles in choosing how to respond to them. Over the years, it has regularly 
broached themes related to students’ rebelliousness in their schools, includ- 
ing students’ propensities to use destructive and violent actions. Indeed, the 
2008 government inquiry report concerning real cases of students’ unrest 
and indiscipline (including arson) in secondary schools across Kenya spe- 
cifically identified Tahidi High as a potentially contributing factor. That 
report recommended that the Kenya Film Corporation and Media Coun- 
cil cancel the TV show because it regularly portrayed students rebelling 
against school authorities and was thus not “morally sound” (Republic of 
Kenya 2008), The show was not canceled, however, and has continued to 
regularly draw some of Kenya’s largest TV audiences. 

In 2016, a year when there were hundreds of secondary boarding schools 
across Kenya hit by student-set arson, Tahidi High featured a storyline about 
some students contemplating their own arson attack and the school admini- 
strators worrying about this possibility and considering how to curb poten- 
tial student unrest. Season 40’s sixth episode, in particular, featured how a 
multitude of ideas about what might cause school arson attacks was circu- 
lating among school administrators and teachers, students, and the more 
general public (as represented by the school’s staff of cleaners and cook). 
That episode offers a sort of public airing of the types of conversations and 
uncertainties occurring in Kenya at that time, and it conveys the coexistence 
of convictions and ambiguities among peer groups of adult authorities and 
youthful students, as well as a collective and ongoing effort of trying to make 
sense of what is right and wrong. 

In scene 2, teachers Mutembei, Kilunda, and Karimi are meeting in 
Principal Tembo’s office.” 


MUTEMBEI: We need to be very vigilant. I do not trust these students 
with what is going on in schools. [He is referring to contemporary 
real-life incidents of arson and other forms of unrest.] 

KILUNDA: The students are okay. Stop being paranoid. 

KARIMI: I hope you are not going to get into your endless battles, What 
do you fight about anyway? 

KILUNDA: Who is fighting? Can we get into the business of the day? 
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MutEMBEI: This issue is caning. What do you think of it? 

KILUNDA: It is not what we think. It is what the Constitution says. 
Caning was banned. 

KARIMt: And that is when the rain started beating us. Spare the rod, spoil 
the child, the Good Book says. 

MUTEMBET: Counseling is not enough. Some of these children are too 
spoilt to listen to anything good. 

KILUNDA: We are the ones that are spoilt. We go to class late, we keep 
complaining about just about everything, we do not show any concern. 

KARIMI: Hey, Kilunda, speak for yourself. 

MuteMmss!: You should lead by example. These students must be feeling 
let down. Since the last teachers’ strike, teachers in this country have lost 
touch with their students: they show no concern, no care, no 
attachment, Actually, most of them just go to do the hours. 

KILN DA: I beg to differ there, Mrs. Mutembei. How do you show 
concern to students who threaten to sue you to the last cent using their 
lawyers and involving big names when you try to correct them? 

MUTEMBEI: Are you suggesting that this situation is irredeemable? 

kaRrMt1: Why ate you worried? No students here have shown any sign of 


unrest. 


In scene 3, six male students (Dominic, Jabali, Hiram, Mwambuti, Jeff, 
and Ken) are talking together near the school’s assembly area. 


pomINtc: We should also demonstrate. [Using the Kiswahili word 
maandamano.| 

JABALI: Hey—stop right there! 

pominic: Why can’t you let me finish? 

JABALI: Finish what? What should we demonstrate about? 

ura: There are so many things to demonstrate about. 

JABALI: Such as? 

HIRAM: Bad food. 

yaBALt: Did you come to school to learn or eat? 

pomuntce: Both. Our parents pay for both. So we should get the best of 
both. 

yer: You have a point, but I believe there are better ways of expressing 


your grievances than getting into demonstrations. 
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MWAMBURI: If] heard right, Rodney does not want to demonstrate 
because he has any grievances, he wants to demonstrate because other 
schools are demonstrating. 

KEN: True. We are the only ones who are not demonstrating and burning. 

jer: Shut up! Don’t you have a brain of your own? 

HIRAM: We should go on a rampage. [Using the Kiswahili word 
mavurugano] 

JABALI: Who is we? If you want to do that, do it alone. You came here 
alone and you will leave alone. 

err: And just for starters, remember there are exams coming. 

HIRAM: Do we have to do them? 

MWAMBURI: Exams are useful. Through them you gauge how much you 
know. They keep your eyes turned onto the goal. 

KEN: But they are unfair: they cannot gauge all I have learned in a year in 
one hour. 

JABALI: Why do you want to change the status quo? Hmmm, I get it. It is 
not about the bad food. It is exams that you do not want to do, 


The trend of school arson in Kenya has persevered as perplexing and 
controversial, as demonstrated by this TV show, the hundreds of media 
reports and public commentaries, and the many investigative reports com- 
missioned over the years. It can be frustrating to try to unpick the messy 
tangle of different, seemingly partial, and often competing hypotheses for 
why students are doing what they are doing. Instead of trying to trace 
students’ acts of arson and destruction to some specific explanatory causes 
like the studies reviewed above have attempted, I instead examine the par- 
ticular ways of thinking about student unrest and indiscipline that have 
created a framework—an often implicit and taken-for-granted cognitive 
framework—for legitimizing and delegitimizing modes of governance, in- 
cluding both ways of being obedient and ways of being rebellious in Kenya. 

One important aspect of this framework that the Tahidi High episode 
exemplifies is the conceptual flexibility concerning students’ collective arson 
in schools. In the first scene, the teachers discuss whether their students are 
showing any signs of unrest. In the next scene, the students discuss actions 
they might take, using four different terms: they speak of demonstrating, 
expressing grievances, burning, and rampaging. Indeed, as the students’ 
conversation develops, the speakers shift from using the more general term 
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of demonstrating (maandamano) to the more specific and aggressive terms 
of burning and rampaging (mavurugano). This escalation in the terms they 
use builds suspense for the audience. Yet from one student's first sugges- 
tion that they should demonstrate, it seems apparent that everyone knows 
what he means; there is no shock when another student combines demon- 
strating and burning, and a third student states they should rampage. The 
possibility of destructive violence was suspected from the start, even from 
the vagueness of the terms unrest and demonstrating. 
I have noted this fluidity in how people in Kenya refer to students 
collective acts of arson and other forms of destruction. The same speak- 
ers, including politicians, journalists, educationalists, parents, or students, 
tend to use several different terms, which have very different normative 
connotations—strike, demonstration, riot, rampage, hooliganism, burn- 
ing, unrest—interchangeably when speaking of the same phenomenon or 
even a specific school arson event. I read such conceptual fluidity to sug- 
gest potential ambivalence about how to judge those acts as legitimate or 


illegitimate. 
TERMS OF PREDICAMENT 


I wouldn’t call it a strike, just unrest. I think unrest is a fair word to call 
it... We didn’t have a proper—it wasn't an actual strike. Tt was just 


destruction of property. 
—Interview with Christopher, December 2018, Nairobi 


; ‘ » 
Ateacher told us that “that was not a strike, that was just walking away, 
because we didn’t even break anything. 

—Interview with Martha, January 2019, Nairobi 


Christopher and Martha made the statements above as they separately 
recalled their experiences as secondary school students. They indicate how 
different terms, with contested meanings, are commonly used in Kenya to 
describe what students are doing when they attack their schools. Which 
terms are used, and with which qualifications, convey judgments about how 
students’ actions should be regarded. If everyone were using the same terms, 
and taking for granted their same meanings, there would be: hegemonic 
accepted norms about school fires. However, the instability in how stu- 
dents arson is talked about reveals discursive flux and thus normative con- 
troversy. In following Foucault ([z9 69] 2002, 1979); I appreciate discourses 
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as systems of thought, or knowledge claims, that circulate through social 
relations producing “truth” and thereby exercising social power. The in- 
stability in different Kenyans’ assertions about how to classify school fires 
reflects the diffusion and ongoing contestations of power. The discursive 
flux of school fires reveals a site of struggle. 

Two of the most common terms used by Kenyan officials and ordinary 
citizens to describe students’ collective school-based actions, including arson, 
are “strike” (also mgomo [noun] and kugoma [verb] in Kiswahili) and “dem- 
onstration” (also maandamano [noun] in Kiswahili). Both convey that stu- 
dents are collectively and purposefully taking a relatively circumscribed 
action for some specific reason(s). Strikes and demonstrations are ideally 
associated with collective nonviolent acts of protest such as work cessa- 
tions, walkouts, and marches, although both strikes and demonstrations in 
Kenya have often involved violence and destruction at the hands of both 
authorities and demonstrators. 

Strikes have a particular association with collective actions taken by work- 
ers when they withdraw their labor for periods to try to pressure changes 
to the conditions of their work. There is a long history of workers’ strikes in 
Kenya; teachers’ strikes, in particular, are common and high-profile public 
occurrences that have spotlighted resistance to the government and proven 
integral to improved working conditions. When people speak of secondary 
students striking, they suggest a similar relationship of students withdraw- 
ing their schooling labor to draw attention to the conditions of their school- 
ing and to pressure for change. The Kiswahili verb kugoma is used in many 
different contexts when a person purposefully does not do what they are 
expected to do, such as when a person has not washed the dishes as expected 
(leo amegoma kuosha vyombo). In such uses, the verb can suggest a protest 
against a specific responsibility—but it can also take on a negative connota- 
tion that a person did not do something simply because they did not want 
to do it. The classification of students’ school-based arson as “strikes” indi- 
cates an understanding—or ambivalence—that even acts of destruction or 
violence might constitute purpose-driven collective protest and rebellion. 

The term “demonstration” also suggests a somewhat organized tactic 
to draw public attention to a collective desire for change, although demon- 
strations are less closely associated with labor conditions. Participating in 
public demonstrations is a fundamental right in Kenya, as the Constitu- 
tion’s Bill of Rights (Article 37) states, “Every person has the right, peace- 
ably and unarmed, to assemble, to demonstrate, to picket, and to present 
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petitions to public authorities.” However, it is notable that, in accordance 
with the Public Order Act, organizers of public gatherings are supposed to 
notify the police three days in advance. This provision is meant to allow 
for police to ensure protection for the gathering, and not as a means for 
police to refuse the right to assembly. Demonstrations can include mobiliza- 
tions of ordinary citizens that have loose, just-emerging, or well-established 
institutionalized connections to one another (or none at all), and who act 
collectively (possibly on just one occasion, or possibly over a series of initia- 
tives) to air particular claims or grievances. Demonstrations may be orga- 
nized along partisan political divisions, such as when supporters of a political 
candidate rally to publicly express their support. Demonstrations may also 
be about more localized conditions of life or broader public policy issues. 
For example, community members may spontaneously gather in the streets 
to express their outrage about the extrajudicial killing of a specific person 
from their neighborhood, or civil society organizations may organize a pub- 
lic rally to publicize a particular agenda, such as ending extrajudicial killing 
by police generally. 

‘A demonstration can thus be spontaneous and amorphous in its origin, 
composition, and outcomes, or it may be more deliberately planned and im- 
plemented. The spontaneity of a demonstration threatens its official legiti- 
macy because police can judge that it has not conformed to the Public Order 
Act’s provision of giving police advance notice. Nevertheless, to demon- 
strate remains a fundamental right that the police are not supposed to pre- 
vent, With all of this as context, referring to a collective act of arson or other 
form of destruction as a “strike” or “demonstration” lends it some legiti- 
macy (perhaps unintentionally), since these are lawful and popular forms 
of protest in Kenya. I have found it interesting that the term “protest” (and 
hulalamika [verb] in Kiswhili, which translates as “expressing grievances”) 
is much less frequently used in public discourse about students’ collectively 
destructive actions in their schools. A select few analysts pointedly use this 
term, however, as a means to recognize the political agency of students and 
the potential merit of their claims or grievances. 

Other terms used to describe students’ arson and similar forms of de- 
struction deny them such legitimacy. “Riot” and “rampage” (and vurugu 
[noun] in Kiswahili, referring to a wide spectrum of types of disturbance, 
disorder, trouble, and fighting) are used in media reports and by politicians 
to label students’ destructive acts in schools. Both obviously characterize 
such actions as less disciplined as a strike or demonstration and suggest 
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more aimless and anarchic collective action. Politicians and media also 
make headlines using the terms “hooliganism,” “chaos” (ghasia in Kiswa- 
hili), and “wanton destruction,” which similarly deny the deliberateness of 
students’ arson. “Burning” (and kuchoma [verb] in Kiswahili) has also 
joined the popular lexicon for students’ collective acts of rebelliousness in 
their schools. I have noted many students tend to use this less accusatory 
and more matter-of-fact term. 

“Unrest” (and less frequently, “kukosa utulivu,” meaning lack of calm) is 
another commonly used term to describe students’ acts of rebelliousness in 
their schools. Unrest serves as a sort of catchall term for different kinds of 
actions students might take, from walkouts and shouting to stone-throwing 
and arson. It does this agglomerating work in official policy discourse, 
journalistic and editorial coverage, and more mundane popular speech. 
The official titles of the Kenyan government's reports on secondary stu- 
dents’ actions in their school all rely on this term: in 2001, the investigative 
report’s title was “Students’ Discipline and Unrest in Secondary Schools”; 
in 2008, the parliamentary committee's report's title was “Students’ Unrests 
and Strikes in Secondary Schools”; and then there was the “Report of the 
Special Investigation Team on School Unrest 2016.” Demonstrating the 
wide-ranging utility of the term, the latter report’s introduction states, 
“The history of education in Kenya shows that school unrest has been a 
frequent occurrence since the 1970s. . . . Historically, school unrest took 
various forms including burning of school facilities, walkouts, refusal to 
attend classes and destruction of property” (Republic of Kenya 2017, xvii). 
Media reporting also relies heavily on the flexibility of this term. 

The term “unrest” has become so ubiquitous it seems banal. However, 
it does a particular kind of framing work that influences how people judge 
what is normal, and therefore right or good, versus what is abnormal, 
and by quick association, wrong or bad. As such, it deserves our critical 
engagement. 


TROUBLING UNREST 


”Unrest” is an indeterminate term used far beyond the phenomenon of 
secondary students in Kenya. Across English-language media and scholar- 
ship around the world, unrest conveys a broad spectrum of possibilities, 
and especially potentiality. Social unrest, political unrest, civil unrest, urban 
unrest, labor unrest; these commonly used descriptors all conjure a gen- 
eral condition of instability and uncertainty. Indeed, unrest also describes 
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geological conditions, and specifically the conditions of volcanoes: unrest 
churning under the Earth's crust, stirring in the chambers of a volcano, can 
signal that an eruption may soon materialize. It is used in similar ways to 
understand social conditions: unrest brews, unrest can bubble under the 
surface; there may be signs of unrest, but these are not definite indications 
of what will happen next. The dynamic potential of unrest is a critical 
conceptual feature. Unrest spreads, it rises, it might consolidate or spike, it 
might dissipate, be calmed, or be quashed. Unrest seems to indicate a mov- 
ing mass, an amorphous and ambiguous condition. Other metaphors from 
nature are often combined with unrest, thereby further distancing the idea 
of unrest from human rationality and direction. For instance, education offi- 
cials in Kenya have described how a “wave of unrest” can hit schools, sug- 
gesting that unrest can have some kind of inherent forcefulness, beyond 
human control (Republic of Kenya 2017, xvii). 

Unrest works as a polyvalent signifier in Kenyan official and popular dis- 
course for a range of activities that challenge the status quo, consequently 
suggesting deviancy and unpredictability. Unrest usually describes a collec- 
tive condition of restlessness, agitation, and turmoil. Signs of such unrest can 
range from the most purposefully public performances of dissatisfaction, 
as exhibited in street protests with explicitly messaged signs and chants, to 
more deliberately furtive and perhaps nuanced acts, such as the spreading 
of rumors or clandestine acts of sabotage, like arson. Like “everyday forms 
of resistance,” signs of unrest can be disguised and thus hard to attribute to 
source or purpose. In his work on everyday forms of resistance, Scott (1985, 
1990) argues that even seemingly trivial acts can prove important because 
their symbolic expressions sustain the possibility of practical resistance. 
As he describes it, “Under the appropriate conditions, the accumulation of 
petty acts can, rather like snowflakes on a steep mountainside, set off an 
avalanche” (Scott 1990, 192). The uncertainty in what unrest will do—that 
is, whether it will head in any one direction or toward a particular inci- 
dent, and how to read its signs to predict this directionality, gives it a lot 
of power. “The risk of further unrest” is a forebodingly open-ended state- 
ment commonly used to express how unresolved and potentially volatile a 
situation might be. 

In Kenyan boarding schools, some principals have trained themselves to 
be more attentive to how subtle and ambiguous expressions by students may 
signal brewing unrest. For instance, a principal of a girls’ boarding second- 
ary school once explained to me that the students returning for a third 
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term had asked to keep their hair in braids, which she interpreted as a sign 
of potential unrest among them. She had to explain this sign to me further. 
The girls knew that their braids would not last the full term, and so in ask- 
ing for permission to keep them, rather than remove them and wear their 
hair short, they were testing the boundaries of the principal's willingness 
to be lenient toward them, communicating a point of dissatisfaction about 
the length of the term, and possibly suggesting that they would not see the 
term through to its scheduled end. The principal described feeling worried 
about what this request portended and stressed that she needed to stay 
alert to any other signals. 

The opposite of unrest is placidity, a condition of calm, restraint, and 
docility. Such a condition of calm is commonly the governing ideal: it is 
associated with predictability and order. Historian E. §. Atieno-Odhiambo 
argued in 1987, when postcolonial political repression was intense and wide- 
spread in Kenya, that Kenya's leaders championed an “ideology of order,” 
prioritizing order and stability as essential to the country’s economic devel- 
opment. Branch (2011, 18) argues that such “fetishization of order” contin- 
ues to be used by Kenyan leaders: “That fetishization of order has been 
used to discredit those who dissent from the state’s development politics, 
and to allow the state to violate its citizens’ human rights.” How order is 
achieved in any context is a predominant question of political and socio- 
logical study and theorizing. And, of course, whether people's placidity is 
borne of genuine satisfaction with the status quo, or a docility coerced 
through disciplinary regimes, may not always be clear, pointing again to 
the crucial dialectic between those that govern and those that are governed. 

There is some obvious similitude between unrest and disorder. It is com- 
mon for unrest to be flagged as an aberration from the norm, as deviant 
from the ideal, and as a temporary, disruptive condition of flux before 
order can once again be achieved. Problematizing unrest as a concept thus 
challenges us to question why such a condition is considered problematic, 
and by whom, and what the implications are of such denigration of unrest 
and valorization of its opposite. 

To make unrest the problem to solve is a provocative proposition. 
On the one hand, it could portend recognition that to ease people's agita- 
tion would take serious engagement with what it is that makes them feel 
agitated—that is, to address their grievances or claims. On the other hand, 
it could rationalize a more heavy-handed approach, one that seeks to sup- 
press what is considered evidence of unrest before it spreads or builds into 
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a more forceful uprising. Further, by grouping in the same category of 
unrest both acts of violence and destruction, like arson, and more peace- 
able acts, like marches, boycotts, and chanting, distinctions between kinds 
of agitation are blurred. Such conceptual amalgamation suggests that it is 
not the ways in which people express their agitation that is of concern, but 
rather any expression of agitation at all. This discursive move is both total- 
izing and pathologizing. 


QUESTIONING INDISCIPLINE 


As I have noted above, unrest is perennially coupled with indiscipline in 
broad categorizations of students’ contentious collective actions, whether 
these are violent and destructive or not. In some regards, we can assume 
we know what we are talking about when we talk of indiscipline: it is the 
opposite of discipline. But this begs the question of what discipline is—or 
more pointedly, how a person is disciplined. This can be difficult to know. 
Discipline is a mode of social control, whether practiced through explicitly 
forceful modes of domination or implemented more insidiously through 
technologies and institutions that lead to the self-regulation of disciplined 
subjects. In his seminal book Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, 
for instance, Michel Foucault ([1977] 1995, 187) notes how “traditionally, 
power was what was seen, what was shown and what was manifested. . . . 
Disciplinary power, on the other hand, is exercised through its invisibil- 
ity; at the same time it imposes on those whom it subjects a principal of 
compulsory visibility.” He describes many mechanisms by which “docile 
bodies” are produced, including the disciplinary use of space (like isolated 
enclosures), as well as more subtly coercive systems, like ranking, that shape 
people’s behavior. 

Many of Foucault’s insights draw from deliberately disciplinary institu- 
tions, including the prison, the military, and the school. He describes, for 
example, how the boarding school became a paradigmatic site for produc- 
ing students disciplined to their studies (Foucault [1977] 1995, 141). More 
generally, he demonstrates that the surveillance and standardized assess- 
ment that have become central to modern schooling serve as governing 
techniques. He argues that these structure the ways in which individuals 
conduct themselves and produce the simultaneous effects of individuation 
and conformity. Specifically, Foucault notes that hierarchical observation 
and normalizing judgment combine in the procedure of the examination 
to wield disciplinary power over subjects. Indeed (and very relevant to the 
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Kenyan secondary education system, as well as others, such as China’s edu- 
cation system as per Kipnis 2011), Foucault devotes an entire section of a 
chapter to the disciplinary power of the examination, describing how it 
“makes it possible to qualify, to classify and to punish. It establishes over 
individuals a visibility through which one differentiates them and judges 
them” (184). Foucault notes that “the school became a sort of apparatus 
of uninterrupted examination . . . increasingly, a perpetual comparison of 
each and all that made it possible both to measure and to judge. . . a con- 
stantly repeated ritual of power” (186). 

In Kenya, discipline and schooling—with perpetual examinations—are 
considered natural and necessary correlates. Indeed, politicians, educators, 
and parents extoll discipline as a leading, if not the foremost, condition 
and virtue of education. Students are meant to be guided by discipline as 
a practice and toward discipline as an ideal. This intention exemplifies the 
notion that explicit acts of physical coercion can come to be replaced by 
self-regulation as a more subtle and effective mode of discipline. 

None of this is the “hidden curriculum” of schools. Instead, schools 
tend to explicitly exalt discipline as a key life lesson for students to learn. 
A popular school motto in Kenya is “Discipline for success” (or similar 
iterations, e.g., “Discipline precedes success,” “Discipline to shine”), and 
this is emblazoned across schools’ front gates, head offices, buses, and even 
students’ bodies clothed in mandatory school uniforms. Beyond such max- 
ims, students find all parts of their lives at schools disciplined by regula- 
tions. Long lists of rules tend to be posted everywhere: in front entrances, 
classrooms, dormitories, libraries, dining halls, and recreational areas. Their 
content is not limited to advice for effective learning; they also address how 
students should eat, sleep, bathe, groom, dress, organize their time and 
space, walk, talk, play, and sit. And should a student fail to observe a regu- 
lation, there are “monitors” and “prefects’—or “cops,” as students tend to 
call them—to punish them. These fellow students are selected to serve as 
the “eyes and ears” of the principal and teachers, and to ensure that stu- 
dents are always obedient to the rules of the classrooms, pathways, dining 
halls, sports fields, dormitories, and every other domain. Everything seems 
subject to discipline, and ideally, ultimately, self-discipline. 

The rigid modes of pedagogy that students encounter in their schools 
are also modes of discipline. School schedules are intensive, with long days 
compartmentalized for specific lessons and activities. School assemblies or 
parades are regularly held so that students can receive more instruction or 
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be recognized for individual successes and failures among the school’s pub- 
lic. Rote learning is the predominant pedagogical style, with students ex- 
pected to repeat verbatim answers to teachers’ questions. This pedagogical 
style is a consequence of the fact that schooling performance is absolutely 
assessed by final examination scores. Indeed, the exam-centric organiza- 
tion of education in Kenya is a profoundly disciplinary logic that can be 
experienced as all-encompassing. Demonstrating this, I recall a boarding 
school principal being moved to tears as he described how much he hates 
the severely disciplinary system he feels he must enforce upon his students 
to secure their strong exam results. As he lamented, the school system 
leaves no allowance for children to “feel any freedom . . . they are always 
under pressure.” He also recognized his own role as an educator to be 
severely disciplined by the educational system's structure. He described his 
fear of the personal and professional punishment he might face if his school’s 
students did poorly on their final exams. However, as parents, he and his 
wife, a university professor, tried to resist those modes of discipline: they 
enrolled their primary school-aged children in a private day school that 
deliberately encouraged “free play time” and creativity for its pupils. 

Within the normalized stringent context of education, many regard stu- 
dents’ attacks on their schools as blatant indiscipline with far-reaching con- 
sequences, An essay authored by a scholar of education administration and 
published in a popular Kenyan newspaper articulates this view: 


Acts of arson in schools occasioned by student misconduct have become the 
Frankenstein that threatens the goals of education in Kenya. . .. What hap- 
pened to discipline? 

Good discipline in schools fulfills two separate but related functions. 
First, it is a means to effective learning. An organized, focused school and 
classroom provides, to a large extent, positive conditions for learning. Yet 
discipline, in and of itself, is an outcome of schooling. We expect schools to 
promote values such as civility, compassion and respect for others. So what 


is amiss? (Jepkemei 2016) 


As this comment reflects, schools are meant to function as disciplinary insti- 
tutions in the pursuit of two goals: to order students’ comportment in the 
present to effect the “positive conditions of learning” of a formal curricu- 
lum (to be assessed via examination); and to mold students’ subjugation to 
an informal curriculum by which they will govern their future behavior. 
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However, what is interesting about this charge of students’ indiscipline 
is how students are not assigned sole blame for it. Rather, as the educa- 
tion administration scholar argued, “School arson is a case of national 
indiscipline”: 


This national indiscipline is a mustard seed of rebellion in our schools, and 
the students, sadly, are a reflection of what we have become as a society. 
Various studies have shown that the causes of indiscipline include a poor 
value system, and injustice in the society indicated by the practice of favorit- 
ism, nepotism and corruption. It is impossible to ask students to find ami- 
cable ways of channeling their grievances when our leaders publicly engage 
in hooliganism and vandalism in the name of protests. (Jepkemei 2016) 


This reflexively critical perspective resonates through many different dis- 
courses in Kenya. Such reflexivity introduces the potential for ambivalence 
in people's judgments of what counts as legitimate and illegitimate disci- 
pline and indiscipline. In the rest of this chapter, I account for how prevalent 
discourses about school fires reveal little consensus about whether students 
can be exclusively blamed for these acts. I am specifically interested in trac- 
ing how students’ acts can be understood as intelligible responses to other 
people's indiscipline, whether these be “highhanded” principals or morally 
negligent parents and communities. This tracing provides insights for how 
different Kenyans understand the organization of their society and the pos- 
sible consequences for what young people will learn. 


DiscipLinInc HIGHHANDEDNESS 


Highhandedness of school authorities is commonly cited in investigative 
reports as an explanation for students’ attacks on their schools. “High- 
handedness” is one of those colloquial terms that has been used for a long 
time across the country, sometimes translated into local vernaculars, often 
left in its English phrasing.? Individual British colonial officers and mis- 
sionaries in colonized Kenya were criticized by Kenyans for their particular 
highhandedness. Former Kenyan president Moi has often been described 
as highhanded. Today, this term is regularly used by politicians speaking 
in parliament, used as shorthand in media reports, and peppered through 
ordinary citizens’ conversations. Everyone knows what it means: it refers 
to an individual in a position of power who treats his or her constituents 
(or clients, dependents, or “underlings”) in an aloof and even disdainful 
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manner, disregarding their interests in favor of his or her own. It has also 
become code for an allegation of corruption. Its particular power comes 
from describing a person’s behavior in a way that resonates on multiple 
registers at the same time: it ostensibly describes a lack of social grace (and 
in this a violation of social mores), yet it also enfolds an unspoken charge 
of exploitation; and it simultaneously critiques a person for being undem- 
ocratic as well as a poor patron. It thus stakes out meaningful claims in the 
moral economy of governance in Kenya. 

Media stories often report that striking students accuse a principal of 
being highhanded. This serves as an idiom for indicating that students 
are aggrieved with a managerial style that is autocratic and allege the prin- 
cipal’s embezzlement from school funds. On both counts, the charge of 
highhandedness can qualify the public censure of students’ attacks on school 
properties. First, the reasoning goes that if the principal is highhanded, 
students would have had little opportunity for having their concerns heard 
and considered. In this, the principal is the one who can be judged as hav- 
ing failed in his or her responsibility to receive and respond to his or her 
charges’ views. This on its own, however, would earn students’ limited 
sympathy, and not enough to excuse arson. Indeed, public opinion on how 
much participation students should have in their education (or any aspect 
of their lives) is very much split. Many Kenyans (including the Njuri Ncheke 
elder quoted at the opening of this chapter, for example) employ a geron- 
tocratic doctrine that students should be quietly deferential and obedient 
to their seniors who have the right to employ strict discipline and punish- 
ment to keep students in line. In response to school arson cases specifically, 
many—including elected officials and other prominent leaders—have pub- 
licly opined that children’s rights has led to the undermining of discipline 
and order and that principals, teachers, and parents should be allowed to 
use mote severe forms of punishment. 

Second, however, when a principal is accused of being highhanded, the 
allegation is that he or she is this way because of self-interested motives, 
rather than because of a particular philosophy of discipline. In this way, 
highhandedness evokes so-called Big Man politics and the norms of patri- 
monial governance. “Big Man [and Big Woman] politics” has been a term 
commonly used by political analysts to describe a system of governance 
in Kenya (and many other places) in which the person in charge of a set of 
resources (e.g., a president or a principal) can manipulate the disbursement 
of those resources (e.g., appointments, employment, funding) to benefit 
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his or her supporters and thereby gain and maintain their personal loyalty 
to his or her survival in that position of authority.‘ The perseverance of 
such patron-client modes of governance through many years and efforts 
of democratization in Kenya has been observed in politics at national and 
local levels (see, e.g., Burbidge 2016; Cheeseman, Lynch, and Willis 2016). 
The pervasive expectations of patrimonialism in the education sector are 
reflected in accusations, prominently made by former education cabinet 
secretary Fred Matiang’i, that “local communities” incite students to sabo- 
tage a school if they oppose the appointment of a principal who does not 
come from the local area or from the same clan or ethnicity (Ndori 2017). 
This suspicion rests on acknowledgment that the head of a school is a 
potentially powerful position that can be exploited for private gain (e.g., 
through collecting bribes for student or teacher placements or expropriat- 
ing from extra fees). 

School-based corruption has been a focus of government investigations 
and announcements. A 2016 Ethics and Anti-Corruption Commission 
(EACC) audit report found that school heads across the country practiced 
many different forms of corruption to enrich themselves and others. This 
was reported under one newspaper headline as “How school heads steal 
education billions” (Oduor 2016a). One of the recommendations of the 
government-commissioned investigative report on the 2016 spate of arson 
attacks in secondary schools (“the Omolo report”) recommended principals 
be subjected to a “lifestyle audit,” thereby suggesting that many are suspect 
of living beyond their means through profiting from expropriation of school 
funds. President Kenyatta announced in 2018 that the government would 
subject all public servants to lifestyle audits, although the likelihood of this 
proceeding in an effective manner has been doubted by many. 

Despite widespread expectations of pervasive corruption through Kenya's 
public sectors, the charge that a principal might be significantly enriching 
him or herself from the school’s funds (including the school fees paid by 
students’ relatives) and neglecting to sufficiently finance school resources 
can spark notable controversy and opposition. Students have been savvy 
to this. In many instances, students have alleged embezzlement by point- 
ing to (and aiming their arson attacks at) inadequately financed school 
resources, ranging from an unreliable school bus to delays in a building’s 
construction to meager food rations, as well as signs of a principal's per- 
sonal wealth, such as a car or extended travel. The accusations enfolded in 
these acts can make students’ attacks more understandable to their relatives 
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and the general public. While most Kenyans would not be surprised or very 
perturbed that a principal has engaged in corruption and thereby profited 
from his or her position, the response is different if the principal has simul- 
taneously neglected to adequately provision the school. 

When principals scorn their students’ requests for consideration, and 
ignore their wellbeing in basic and tangible ways, yet seem to continue to 
personally profit, ordinary Kenyans can understand why students “riot.” 
This does not mean that Kenyan citizens endorse arson or other forms 
of vandalism, but they recognize that students use these tactics intention- 
ally to draw the attention of those that might discipline the principal, such 
as the school’s board of governors or Education Ministry officials. Thus, the 
question of the principal's illegitimate behavior can shift the terms of debate 
over the illegitimacy of students’ arson. As a Ministry of Education official 
investigating the students’ attacks at Kangeso Boys Secondary School admit- 
ted to me, “We see these students are wrong to use arson, but at the same 
time we can see they had their reasons.” He straightforwardly commented 
to me that the principal had not behaved as he should have. However, 
reflecting his own appreciation of how hierarchy, discipline, and punish- 
ment entwine to uphold authority, he blurred his blame of the principal in 
his official written report, fearing that the principal might have friends in 
“higher places.” As he explained, “Who is going to stick their neck out and 
say So-and-So is to blame or there is corruption here? If you stick out your 
neck it is your head that could be cut off.” 


“Cartels Are Everywhere” 


“Now there are cartels—examination cartels,” the principal of Central 
Kenya Girls Secondary Boarding School told me after I asked her what 
she thought was the reason for recent arson in other secondary schools in 
2016.5 She looked and sounded uncertain. I asked who the cartels were. 
“Cartels are everywhere,” she replied, opening her hands in an apparent 
indication of how hopeless the task of distinguishing them might be. 
“There must be a cartel from the KNEC [Kenya National Examination 
Council] to the grassroots. There is a distribution network, a supply chain. 
Anyone can be part of it. And they are making a lot of money from chil- 
dren and parents. To kill a cartel becomes very, very tough.” 

Cartels have become omnipresent in Kenya, despite their characteristi- 
cally shadowy practices. While the term “cartel” was previously used largely 
in reference to illegal narcotics business, it has now become part of the 
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“general corruption lexicon” in Kenya, with charges of cartels proliferating 
in every sector (Githongo 2017). In many cases, Kenyans associate cartels 
with government complicity (if not leadership) within major profiteering 
rackets (such as in sugar and charcoal) and the manipulation of bureau- 
cratic procedures for graft (including registration of “ghost students’—that 
is, students who are registered in name only—for per student funding alloca- 
tions, for example). In other cases, cartels speak to the perception of govern- 
ment absence. For instance, residents in the informal settlement of Mathare 
have taken to describing nongovernmental organizations as “cartels” because 
they have been able to deliver otherwise absent services and control the pric- 
ing for these (Jones, Kimari, and Ramakrishnan 2017). Cartels seem to be 
everywhere, as the school principal described to me. They are the constant, 
yet often unknown, specter undermining people’s confidence in what mach- 
inations of power and personal interest are behind each transaction. 

“Examination cartels,” specifically, exploded onto the public education 
scene in 2016 when the education cabinet secretary (CS), Fred Matiang’i, 
declared war on them. This war became defining for both Matiang’i and 
the framing of blame for school fires that year and the next. In Matiang’i’s 
insistent framing, he was cracking down on exam cheating syndicates to 
ensure the integrity of primary and secondary education examinations, 
and the cartels were fighting back against him and his actions. That there 
had been widespread cheating in previous years’ exams was no secret. The 
media had detailed how “a syndicate involving teachers, police and stu- 
dents collude[d] to leak exam papers” (Angote 2016). And one of Matiang’i’s 
first jobs as the education cabinet secretary was to release the KCSE results 
for 2015 and at the same time announce that more than 5,000 KCSE can- 
didates’ results had been canceled due to cheating. That was the highest 
number of canceled secondary exam results since the exam had first been 
given in 1989. Matiang’i subsequently made his campaign against the so- 
called exam cartels a well-publicized priority. Indeed, the extensive media 
coverage, and public praise, generated by Matiang’i’s efforts made his reputa- 
tion. As longtime anticorruption activist John Githongo (2017) put it, the 
campaign “turned the Education Cabinet Secretary into the anti-corruption 
Cabinet Secretary.” When dozens and then hundreds of school fires broke 
out in June and July 2016, Matiang’i and President Kenyatta repeatedly 
blamed them on the frustrated retaliations of the cartels. Matiang’i insisted 
that his tough-on-crime approach would win out and his reforms would 
bring integrity to the education sector. 
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While making for a popularly resonant narrative, Matiang’i’s self- 
proclaimed war on examination cartels was not entirely credible. In the 
first place, there was no publicly available evidence to support the allega- 
tion of a well-entrenched syndicate orchestrating exam leaks, Rather, the 
2015 exam leakage seemed to originate in a notably opportunistic and ad 
hoc way. Fearing that the exam papers might be stolen and copied for dis- 
tribution before students were scheduled to write them, the government's 
examination council (KNEC) arranged for the exam papers to be stored in 
regional police stations. However, this security precaution allowed for at 
least one corrupt police officer to cash in: investigations revealed that one 
police officer made Sh240,000 (USD 2,365) by opening the sealed envelopes 
containing exam papers, photographing the papers with his mobile phone, 
and selling the images to a teacher he knew who went on to give and sell 
the copied exams to students, parents, and other teachers. The teacher in 
that case deputized his school’s head boy to collect Shs,000 (USD 49) 
from each of the 115 students scheduled to sit the KCSE exam. The teacher 
also shared the exam copies with other teachers he was in contact with 
around the country, and he individually ended up making Shr.5 million 
(USD 14,785). This was the “cartel” of 2015 that was traced as the primary 
origin of that year’s exam cheating. 

That infamous instance demonstrated that just as the principal at Cen- 
tral Kenya Girls Secondary Boarding School suggested, the exam cheating 
cartel could be made up of anyone at any point in the chain of distribution: 
any KNEC staff, police officer, principal, teacher, parent, and student that 
might somehow come across access to copied exam papers might become 
part of this “syndicate.” So how to trust Matiang’i’s claim that these are the 
same people who sought to retaliate against the government by setting fires 
in schools in the weeks preceding the 2016 mock exams? Or were there other, 
more entrenched actors in the shadows of the exam paper distribution struc- 
ture that stood to lose from the government's stricter surveillance and thus 
wreaked vengeance by inciting students to burn their schools? The govern- 
ment did not provide any supporting evidence for the latter and did not 
seem to pursue any “routing out” of such entrenched corrupt individuals.® 

Instead, the government responded with intensified securitization of stu- 
dents’ exams, and indeed the securitization of students’ schooling generally.” 
Following the spate of school fires in May 2018, the Education Cabinet Sec- 
retary required all secondary school principals to file daily security reports 
with county-level education officials and disallowed principals from leaving 
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their boarding schools during term. Those measures did not prevent doz- 
ens of students’ strikes and school arson attacks from occurring over the 
following months. Nevertheless, the government's emphasis on security 
just ratcheted up. The Education Ministry announced their deployment 
of more than two hundred “armed security officers” to guard the 2018 final 
exam papers (Wanzala 2018a). Further staking the integrity of the primary 
and secondary school exams as a matter of national concern, Matiang’i (in 
his new role as CS for Interior and Coordination of National Government) 
pledged in October 2018 that the education sector would have “100% 
support on matters of security,” further “assuring” the public that no Inte- 
rior Ministry official would be allowed to take leave during the students’ 
examination period. Guaranteeing his own commitment to this security 
issue, Matiang’i described, “My diary has been cleaned from October 29 to 
November 29 [the examination period]. I will be at the [exam storage] 
containers with you. I have never had a problem waking up at three in the 
morning [when the exam papers will be moved under escort to schools]” 
(Saya 2018). 

As the cartoon on the following page depicts, not all Kenyans trust the 
government’s performed commitments to “crack down” on cheating. The 
cartoon, by GaMMZ, originally published in The Standard newspaper in 
2016, draws attention to the hypocrisy of the Kenyan government’s empha- 
sis on securing the integrity of students’ school exams. It illustrates how the 
same security actors who are deployed to create fear and obedience among 
ordinary Kenyans—in this case students—to prevent cheating simultane- 
ously turn a blind eye, and even offer affability and reassurance, to a “big 
man’ to safely “eat” public funds.* The student is sweating in fear while the 
big man is sweating from gorging himself. The contrasts in their size, pos- 
ture, sweat, and emotive expressions illustrate the gross inequality of their 
situations. GaAMMZ is critiquing how the security arms of the state are used 
against ordinary Kenyans in both ways, thereby undermining politicians’ 
claims that they are committed to safeguarding the nation. Cartoonists have 
long been among the most daring and critical political satirists in Kenya 
(Gathara 2004; Limb and Olaniyan 2018; Haugerud, Ference, Mahoney 
2020). Political journalist and cartoonist Patrick Gathara argues that edito- 
rial cartooning in Kenya serves as “a visual means of protest” and that “the 
public perceives cartoonists as fearless and objective, if humorous, commen- 
tators on the behaviour of hitherto untouchable politicians” (2004, 42-43). 
GaMMZ’s cartoon demonstrates popular awareness of the hypocrisy of the 
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GaMMZ, “Cheating in Exams vs. Stealing in Public Offices.” The Standard, 
November 4, 2016. https://twitter.com/StandardKenya/status/79 442105805717 
5040/photo/t. 


state’s securitizing agenda for school exams and artfully suggests it serves as 
a diversionary tactic from the political elite’s own corruption. 

Teachers’ unions have also publicly accused the government of using 
diversionary tactics. National politicians, and most prominently former edu- 
cation cabinet secretary Matiang’i, have at times cast suspicion on teachers 
as acting in cahoots with exam cartels and local ethnic communities to incite 
students’ arson. In response, teachers’ union representatives have criticized 
politicians for using such accusations to divert public attention from the 
need for significant reforms in the education sector (KNUT 2016; Owino 
2016). Meanwhile, media coverage often spotlights the public performances 
of government-union animosity, thereby further sidelining contemplation 
of how the fires have been meaningful to students. 


StupENts LimiTED AGENCY 


Students rarely claim that they attack their schools simply to avoid taking 
exams. Many others do, however. In mid-July 2018, after a few weeks in 
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which more than forty secondary schools had been hit with arson, the 
chairman of Kenya’s National Examinations Council publicly warned stu- 
dents: “The tests will be seen on the morning of the exam date, so stop 
burning schools or throwing tantrums. If you like, burn more. We will ad- 
minister the exams under trees!” (Nation Team 2018) 

The charge that students are “throwing tantrums” speaks quite directly 
to the idea that students are psychosocially immature. Youth are commonly 
described in Kenya as “hot-blooded,” a state of being that can provoke them 
to act compulsively and recklessly. They are also described as being “unruly” 
and “rebellious” by nature, suggesting that their rational, social, and moral 
faculties are yet to be fully developed or tamed. This way of understanding 
“the nature” of young people limits recognition of students’ capacities for 
critical consciousness and political agency. While many adults recognize 
that students are provoked by the material conditions of their schooling, 
they still blame young people’s immaturity for leading them to destructive 
acts. A report by the National Crime Research Centre of Kenya (NCRC 
2016, 13), for example, notes, 


The pressure to excel in exams is high stakes for students . . . It is no surprise 
then that there are very high levels of anxiety and negative energy around 
mock exams in second term. Adolescents struggling with panic, stress and 
extreme anxiety will tend to be more agitated, reactive and therefore make 
fewer decisions that have been carefully evaluated and thus may resort to 
absurdities like the burning of dormitories just to escape exams. 


Similarly, the dean of Strathmore Law School, a common public policy pun- 
dit, described in a newspaper column how “these senseless young minds think 
they are burning their jails, their hunger, despair, annoyance, sexual and 
physical abuse” (Francheschi 2016, emphasis added). As one sixteen-year- 
old student at Kinyui Boys summarized for me in 2013, with his friends 
nodding along: “As long as you are under eighteen, adults wouldn't listen 
to you; they say you cannot think properly.” 

Students are also often cast as lacking comprehension of the conse- 
quences or significance of their actions. Governmental inquiry reports as 
well as published scholarship explain students’ school strikes and indis- 
cipline generally on young people's underdeveloped reasoning faculties as 
well as young people’s particular vulnerability to peer pressure (Republic of 
Kenya 2008; Karanja and Bowen 2012; NCRC 2017). This is an idea I also 
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heard from students. In a discussion with a group of students at Kinyui 
Boys Secondary, one boy explained: “When students burn a school, they 
only think of one thing—what they want to achieve. They don’t think of 
what will come later.” And in listening to witness accounts of the fire set 
at Lwak Girls Secondary in 2011, I heard that some of the girls who had 
set the fire immediately burst into tears of shock and distress upon seeing 
the dormitories actually ablaze and then began rushing to collect sand and 
water to help extinguish their own arson. As one former fellow student 
observed, “They could not believe what they had done.” 

Sometimes, measured ways of perceiving the limited capacities of youth 
mean that blame is reserved. In July 2013, I sat down with the public pros- 
ecutor then leading the government's case against ten former students of 
Kagumo Girls Secondary who were charged with arson and attempted 
arson. He explained his reasons for not seeking custodial sentences for the 
girls in terms of their limited capacities to have understood the full conse- 
quences of their actions: 


PROSECUTOR: If these were adults, I would have opted for a custodial 
sentence. In a case of arson, a person is liable to imprisonment for life. 
Attempt to commit arson is liable for imprisonment up to fourteen 
years—this is preparation to commit a felony. 

But you do not prefer a custodial sentence in this case? 

prosgcuTor: You must look at the wider picture. Sentencing would not 
be proper in this case. Now we see some of the girls are regretting. From 
my point of view as a parent, looking at the possibility of imprisonment 
for four years, even remand is not a good option. Probation offers the 
opportunity to mentor that young person. And we must look at the full 
case: this started with the teachers’ strikes and those frustrations and 
then there was mob psychology. . . - 

These are youngsters, so in one year’s time they could be thinking 


differently. 


These ways of understanding the natural proclivities of young people 
suggest that it is impossible to be sure of their criminal intent and thus 
difficult to judge them as criminally culpable in the same way that adults 
can be. While the prosecutor explained his preference to avoid sentenc- 
ing the girls to prison in relation to his “point of view as a parent,” the 
idea that children (those under eighteen years of age, according to Kenya's 
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Children’s Act, 2001) should be judged differently than adults, in terms 
of both the content and procedure of the law, is built into Kenya’s justice 
system, as it is in many legal systems (and consistent with the United Nations 
Convention on the Rights of the Child, 1989). This does not always mean 
that these principles are followed, however. As legal scholars have noted, 
“A crime control attitude and a retributive goal of the penal system” as well 
as the lack of alternative child-friendly facilities in Kenya have often led to 
harsh sentencing of children, including lengthy imprisonment, and even 
use of the death penalty (Elisha 2007; Odongo 2017, 40). 

Indeed, the retributive approach to students’ arson, and the argument 
for heightened recognition of students’ criminal culpability, has a high- 
profile constituency in Kenya. Under the headline “Teachers need protec- 
tion from children’s criminal tendencies,” renowned University of Nairobi 
professor Okoth Okombo (2016, 14) observed the following: 


The debate on recent school fires still rages on, with different theories being 
advanced, including: parental neglect, lack of guidance and counselling ser- 
vices, administrative incompetence, unpopular regulations, the breakdown 
of the moral fibre in society, and the prohibition of corporal punishment in 
schools, among others. 

What is undebatable is that there is increasing criminality among school- 
children. . . . 

As we figure out the solution to the malaise in our schools, teachers need 
protection, be it using police officers or some other kind of security person- 
nel. Otherwise, we may one day wake up to face the shocking news of not 
just burnt dormitories, but murdered teachers. 


Some prominent politicians have also espoused the idea that students 
must be recognized as dangerous and subjected to far more severe discipline 
and punishment. Former education cabinet secretary Matiang’i referred to 
students’ arson as “thuggery by undisciplined students” (Kiage 2016) and 
lamented that past efforts to criminally prosecute student arsonists had 
been unsuccessful. In 2018, under instructions from the Education Minis- 
try, the Directorate of Criminal Investigations (DCI) sought publicity for 
their policy to treat students involved in planning or conducting arson as 
criminals. As the education principal secretary explained, “Those destroy- 
ing schools will not be considered as students but criminals and the law 
will take its course” (Wanzala 2018d). 
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According to many Kenyans, more stringent forms of discipline and 
punishment among all students could prevent school fires. The framing of 
school fires in terms of students’ indiscipline allows for a contrast with how 
disciplined students used to be. And for many, it was fear of physical retri- 
bution that instilled discipline. To take just one of many easily available 
examples, a local government official presiding over a 2018 ceremony for 
students receiving educational bursaries glorified how she and her fellow 
students had succeeded because of “being beaten” rather than in spite of it: 
“W/hen we were in school those years we were being beaten by our teachers 
and that is how we got our discipline. Most of these schools [today] have 
no discipline” (NT VNews 2018), 

Kenya's Children’s Act, passed in 2001, is often singled out as a change for 
the worse in this regard since it prohibits corporal punishment and instead 
encourages “dialogue” with young people. The Education Act is also occa- 
sionally specified as problematic. For instance, an official representing the 
Kenyan Union for Post-Primary Education Teachers (KUPPET) stated, 
“We also demand the Education Act 2010 which gave students much free- 
dom be reviewed because it was the genesis of numerous strikes, fires and 
lies by students” (Ochieng, 2018). And as an official with Kenya’s National 
Union of Teachers complained, “They [students] want to relate with their 
teachers and principals on the same level. This is not only a dangerous level 
of arrogance, but totally unacceptable.” Instead, he contended that corporal 
punishment—and specifically “caning” (strikes on the body with a wooden 
stick)—must be brought back into schools. “Spare the rod, spoil the child,” 
quoted by one teacher in the transcribed Tahidi High episode, is a very pop- 
ular maxim invoked in public discussions about how to stop more school 
fires and student unrest and indiscipline generally. As a regular news com- 
mentator argued: “Discipline has been compromised as a majority of the 
kids are no longer caned at home or school, dialogue is not bearing much 
results” (Acwenda 2013). These are not just rhetorical arguments. In 2016, 
local villagers noticed students shouting and breaking windows at Gitithia 
Mixed High School and intervened: approximately one hundred adults 
reportedly chased and whipped the six hundred students (The Star 2016). 
In response, the school’s principal publicly praised the villagers and invited 
them back to the school to thank them with a meal. In 2021, Kenya’s edu- 
cation cabinet secretary, George Magoha, publicly pronounced that he is 
in favor of permitting corporal punishment in schools to reduce students’ 
indiscipline (Manyibe 2021). 
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Faulty Parents 


The idea that “children today” lack proper discipline and moral charac- 
ter implicates various different readings of contemporary society as mor- 
ally degenerated. Educators, politicians, and law enforcement commonly 
blame parents for their children’s indiscipline, whether due to their absence 
because of work or parental separation, or because of their perceived dis- 
interest or indulgence toward their children. This was made evident in the 
assumptions by police investigators who described to me that the “ring- 
leaders” of school arson cases were children from wealthier families, who 
wanted to return to their homes to be “lazy,” and who trusted that their 
parents would pay for their legal defense and secure them places in other 
schools. In the official report of the Children’s Officer who interviewed the 
ten girls charged with arson at Kagumo Girls, one student was noted as a 
suspected “inciter” among students, noting that she seemed to be “heay- 
ily influenced by affluent Nairobi life.” In contrast, the prosecutor of the 
same group of girls remarked to me, “The girl who was the leader was a 
very bright girl. And from a poor background. So you would expect her to 
concentrate on her studies.” The initial suspicions of children from urban, 
upper-middle-class and middle-class families indicate that those kinds of 
families are generally considered suspect for breeding insubordination. These 
suspicions resonate in the Tahidi High script too: in a discussion among 
the teachers about whether they should be allowed to cane their students, 
one teacher complains that “these children are too spoilt to listen to anything 
good” while another worries that if teachers try to discipline students, they 
might be sued by children’s parents. 

“We have a crisis of absentee parents,” argued Kenya’s education cabinet 
secretary in 2017. He went on to pointedly blame parents: “If you do not 
have time to raise your children, you have no business having them in the 
first place. The little respect for family values has manifested in our schools 
because the behaviour of some of our students and the challenges that we are 
dealing with start from home” (Ahmed 2017). Similarly, a “senior education 
specialist” with a PhD in education leadership has publicly argued that 
“some parents are too busy to attend to the emotional needs of their children 
who then do as they please and keep bad company. On the other hand, 
parental over protection of children has created small monsters with strong 
entitlement tendencies” (Jepkemei 2016). Clearly, blaming parents can 
take many forms and reflects broader ideas about the values that organize 
contemporary social and economic life. While employed here in reference 
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to school arson and middle-class working parents, there is nothing particu- 
larly novel about blaming negligent and/or indulgent parents for children’s 
perceived delinquencies. Yet, in this case, blaming parents neatly coincides 
with the government’s practice, since 2017, of charging parents the costs of 
rebuilding school facilities after student-set arson (regardless of whether 
their children were found to be culpable). 


Symptoms of Society’s Ills 


According to other, often complementary, mainstream attributions, student 
arson is one more reflection of broader society lacking moral fortitude. 
Three common factors are cited as influencing young people's immoral 
behavior: the proliferation of violence and impunity in broader society, the 
spread of popular media glorifying violence, and the decreased role of reli- 
gion in society. 

For many citizens, blame can be distributed across Kenyan society be- 
cause they see unlawful violence and destruction against people and prop- 
erties as widespread and seemingly institutionalized across spheres, ranging 
from civil disorder to police violence. Yet some specific examples of violence 
in society are more prominently cited in different actors’ explanations of 
what, or who, is to blame for students’ arson.° For instance, the 2008 post- 
election violence was widely blamed for exposing students to vigilante 
violence on persons and properties (Catholic Information System 2008; 
Republic of Kenya 2008; Mwangi 2018). In other instances, analysts have 
noted that students might be copying attitudes and actions toward school 
administrators that they have witnessed their parents employing. There have 
been reports of parents that have “stormed” schools, “dragged” school heads 
out of their offices, “attacked” and “badly injured” them because those pat- 
ents blame the school heads for their students’ poor exam results (Makokha 
2012; Sigei et al. 2012). A former minister of education in Kenya publicly 
argued that such attacks have influenced students to act violently toward 
their school principals and teachers: 


Armed with crude weapons, parents protesting the poor performance in the 
Kenya Certificate of Primary Education (KCPE) descended on schools and 
attacked teachers in front of their pupils. The barbaric attacks point to a 
society flirting with the law of the jungle in place of the rule of law and no 
doubt could only lead to further deterioration of discipline among school 
children and lack of respect for teachers. (Kamotho 2012) 
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Another popular thesis claims that young people are highly suscepti- 
ble to the negative examples they are exposed to through broader society 
and media. The 2008 government task force took up this theme in its final 
report: 


The media is highlighting acts of violent demonstration such as burning 
of schools as key news items. This motivates and inculcates violence in the 
youth, ... moral decadence in the society has impacted negatively on the 
students. They easily assimilate all that is foreign and in complete disregard 
of African values and traditions through the TVs and Internet. Students 
therefore lack respect for authority and human life, for example, when they 
have to set the dormitories on fire while the rest of the students are asleep. 
(Republic of Kenya 2008, 63) 


Indeed, that task force recommended that Kenya’s Media Council “vet all 
TV shows and programmes in order to . . . ensure responsible journalism, 
and objective reporting that glorify the Good and not Evil” (Republic of 
Kenya 2008, 51). A more specific recommendation was that the TV pro- 
gram Tahidi High should be banned because “it portrays to the students a 
scene of rebellion against school administration and authority” (51). 

These interpretations of what is to blame for students’ arson share an 
underlying theory that young people develop their moral attitudes and 
behaviors through observation and imitation of existing social relations 
and experiences. In some renditions, this is a “blank slate” or “empty ves- 
sel” thesis: ideas and practices are unproblematically inscribed on young 
people and reproduced by young people. I am making the case through- 
out this book that we should be mindful of how we conceptualize young 
people’s learning, and experimentation, of particular moral orientations, 
and reject the lazy and reductionist assumptions of the “empty vessel” vari- 
ety. This is not to deny that people learn through social relations and 
content, including what they see in the media, hear other people say, or 
witness at home or in other contexts, and tend to use these to guide their 
own actions. This is also not to deny the possibility of the unintentional 
and unrecognized incorporation of particular dispositions, or habitus (as per 
Bourdieu 1977). It is, rather, to probe more deeply to appreciate the “peda- 
gogical moments and practices” through which young people acquire partic- 
ular orientations—or subjectivities—in relation to their world (Mahmood 
2001, 838). 
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Students’ attacks on their schools have not only been interpreted as re- 
producing the kinds of violence students have seen elsewhere, however. 
Some Kenyans have also interpreted school arson as a symptom of young 
people’s vulnerability to more general waywardness. In many such ren- 
ditions, school arson is associated with devil worship and homosexuality. 
It has been argued, and indeed highlighted in consecutive government 
reports in 2001, 2008, and 2017, that these three practices—school arson, 
devil worship, and homosexuality—are similar in cause as well as poten- 
tially interwoven phenomena. The government's 2008 report, for instance, 
concluded that “to some extent Satanic or Devil Worship exists in schools 
and influences the students to engage in evil acts like setting [their] school 
on fire with intention to cause harm,” although no evidence was spe- 
cifically provided for this charge (Republic of Kenya 2008, 64). As others 
have studied, devil worship has regularly featured as a conspicuous moral 
discourse about youth in Kenya (Samper 2010). Yet it is usually only men- 
tioned tangentially in school arson attributions, without critical or practi- 
cal engagement. 

In reporting on the findings of the government’ investigation into the 
2016 school arson cases, many news outlets disseminated the charges that 
homosexuality was also “rampant” in the affected boarding schools, al- 
though again there did not seem to be anything but generalized specu- 
lation that supported this assertion or the association with school arson. 
In 2017, following the tragic deaths of students in a dormitory fire at Moi 
Girls Secondary, two Kenyan university lecturers published a newspaper 
article titled “Four Reasons Why Boarding Schools Should Be Abolished,” in 
which they describe the boarding school as “a breeding ground for all sorts 
of juvenile delinquency and horrific practices such as homosexuality, lesbi- 
anism, substance abuse and examination cheating” (Manyora and Mutisya 
2018). Once again, no evidence was cited for these claims. Such specula- 
tion, however, seems to be powerfully persuasive in some quarters, perhaps 
because it relies simply on an understanding of young people as particu- 
larly vulnerable to being corrupted to engage in practices that some opine 
are immoral and especially if those same young people are consuming 
drugs and alcohol (which is another ubiquitously charged “risk factor”). 
Moreover, combining school arson with devil worship and homosexuality 
certainly works to distract from education-based concerns. 

Moral panic about young people's particular susceptibility to “deviance” 
(a popularly used term) has led to vociferous calls for “saving” them through 
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focused—and often religious—“guidance,” “counseling,” and “mentoring.” 
With students’ “spiritual and moral character” at stake, recommendations 
have focused on providing “pastoral care” in schools (Republic of Kenya 
2008, 2017). In 2017, Education Cabinet Secretary Matiang’i used his meet- 
ing with the National Association of Christian Chaplains to announce the 
government's intention to recruit chaplains for all public secondary schools 
“to tame cases of student unrest.” He explained the policy in terms of mak- 
ing up for failures in children’s upbringing: “The family unit is in danger, 
thus we are going to approve the institutionalization of chaplaincy in our 
schools” (Ahmed 2017). The chaplains, however, would have to earn their 
paychecks by also “doubling up” as teachers. More than two years later, 
it was not clear that any government funds had been released to hire any 
chaplains to serve in secondary schools. 


Bryonpb ExistinG ExpLANATIONS 


Clearly, the phenomenon of school fires has tapped into prevalent con- 
cerns about contemporary and future political society in Kenya. The car- 
toon by Gado on the following page illustrates the mayhem of existing 
approaches. This characterization, titled “School Fires 2018 . . . !,” identi- 
fies a multitude of actors and arguments contributing to the debate about 
what is to blame, while fires rage in the background. Front and center are 
representatives of the Ministry of Education and the Kenya National 
Union of Teachers (KNUT), each pointing their finger at the other to 
blame for the apparent crisis in schools. The media is zeroing in on them, 
gleefully capturing their dispute to play for public audiences, seemingly 
oblivious to the fire itself. This suggests that the reportage will focus on 
the acrimony between the government and union, while the school fire is 
treated as nothing extraordinary. Gado critically discerns how spectacles 
like students’ arson are used as convenient backdrops for other agendas. 
Meanwhile, a parent is shown with his head buried in the ground and 
hands clasped together in prayer, demonstrating parents’ willful ignorance 
and hope for a higher power to save the situation. On the other side of the 
vignette is a politician, actively throwing more fuel on the fire through his 
kind of politics. Scrawled across the school’s crumbling walls are specific 
critiques that may be clues to why it is burning: poor teaching skills, soci- 
etal pressures, fees, inadequate teachers, poor management. It seems that 
these explanations will soon be nothing but ashes too, as no one is trying 
to put out the fires, Students are not present. The image is poignant for the 
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Gado, “School Fires 2018 . . . !” Artist’s website, July 19, 2018, http://www 
.gadocartoons.com/school-fires-2018/. 


sense of ludicrousness it conveys. There is nothing in the picture that sug- 
gests that school fires will be stopped. The fires appear to compose just part 
of the bigger picture of Kenya’s contentious political arena. 

The fecund meaningfulness of school fires in Kenya matters. It assures 
that fires are efficacious as communicative acts, but in ways that retain ambi- 
guity about their intentionality and culpability. However, grappling with 
school fires is not, of course, just a discursive dilemma. School fires are actual 
acts taken in particular circumstances. In the next chapter, I examine these 
acts in their empirical particularity, revealing the patterns and exceptions 
that layer further insights for what they can mean. 


4 


Burning Schools 


Ten students from Kiaguthu Boys High School were yesterday charged in a 
Murang’a court for destroying school property. The boys were accused of 
burning down property worth Sh8.8 million [USD 101,382] on Saturday 
night. ... The incident comes barely a week after students from Kirogo 
Secondary School attempted to set ablaze one of their dormitories. . . . 
Other similar incidents have been reported at Kangema High School and 
Wahundura Secondary School. 


—The Star, February 1, 2012 


Thirteen students of Kisukioni Mixed Secondary School in Machakos 
County were arrested early today in connection with arson. The students 
are alleged to have led a protest that left dormitories burnt down, Police are 
also holding 6 students from Misyani Girls Secondary School and 5 others 
from Kinyui Boys Secondary School. The arrest brings to more than 30 the 
number of students arrested in connection with a wave of arsons that have 
left more than 15 secondary schools closed in the county, 


— Citizen News, July 27, 2012 


Fuel stations in Embu have been stopped from selling petrol in containers 
to curb rampant burning secondary schools by students. . . . In Nyangwa 
Boys Secondary School in Mbeere South District ten boys were arrested 
with petrol they had allegedly siphoned from their school bus allegedly to 
use it to burn their school. . . . 17 boys from a school in Eastern province 
had been arrested with fuel which they had planned to use to burn their 
school. . . . Five boys were expelled from Kangaru Boys High school last 
week after also being found to have been behind petrol which was found 
within the compound and also intended to be used for burning the school. 


—The Star, October 25, 2012 
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Ten [female] students who are facing arson charges have been remanded at 
the Murang’a juvenile home after they were denied bond by a Kerugoya 
court... . The students sobbed when they were denied bail after 
prosecutor [name removed] termed them as “dangerous and unfit to be in 
the society.” 

—The Star, November 10, 2012 


More than 500 students of a school in Awendo, Migori County have been 
sent home after they allegedly torched their bus. . . . Over ten anti-riot 
police officers from Awendo Police Station arrived to find the vehicle 


already burnt. 
—The Standard, January 28, 2013 


Following news reports, it can sometimes seem as if school fires are being 
set relentlessly by students across Kenya. As one journalist described in 2016, 
“The crisis continues. Every morning, we're waking up to news that another 
school has burnt down their dormitory” (Koech 2016). The sentiment of 
feeling overwhelmed by the steady trickle, and sometimes onslaught, of 
stories and images of burnt secondary schools and arrested students has 
been experienced many times in Kenya. At various points, education offi- 
cials, feeling afraid chat they cannot predict which schools might be hit, 
have closed all schools in an area preemptively to avoid their possible 
destruction at the hands of their students. Further underscoring that a fire 
might flare up at any school at any time, a new arson attack occurred at a 
secondary school in 2016 just hours after a high-profile entourage of politi- 
cians and journalists, led by Kenya's then education cabinet secretary (CS), 
Fred Matiang’i, had visited it to help raise funds to reconstruct its dormito- 
ries that had been destroyed in an earlier fire. In a Facebook post, the Kenyan 
National Union of Teachers called this the “irony of ironies. The very school 
CS Fred Matiang’i chose as his pulpit to warn students and teachers about 
school fires is on fire.” The cartoon by Victor Ndula on the following page 
was published by The Elephant in July 2018; it critiques the government's 
inability to predict or prevent students’ potential attacks on schools. Ndula’s 
drawing further suggests that government politicians’ threats to punish agi- 
tators have in fact inflamed students’ arson. 

The enigma of school fires being frequent and at times regularized occur- 
rences while also being surprising incidents that elude detection and pre- 
yention illuminates how poorly understood this phenomenon is, or at least 
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Victor Ndula, untitled cartoon about student unrest. The Elephant, July 12, 2018, 
hetps://www.theelephant.info/cartoons/2018/07/12/student-unrest/. 


how poorly existing understandings have been translated into action that 
might stop them from happening. Reflecting on this, I decided that more 
systematic data collection and analysis of the school fires trend was required. 
This chapter presents these data and my analysis, providing a more in- 
formed foundation for considering the implications of students’ attacks on 
their schools. The data make a compelling case for interpreting students’ 
acts of arson as deliberate and even strategic acts, employed for maximum 
impact at relatively minimized risk. Moreover, I make the case that stu- 
dents’ arson needs to be analyzed as a “situated repertoire” of contentious 
politics that is “learned, historically specific, rooted in the existing social 
structures and seriously constraining” (Tilly 1981, 162). The historical sig- 
nificance of arson as an act of power and protest matters to students’ con- 
temporary intentions. 


SIFTING THROUGH THE ASHES 


Up until 2016, the Kenyan government did not keep a record of school 
fires or school disruptions due to students’ actions generally. And since 
2016, the government has not published its raw data so that these might be 
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disaggregated (by school type, for instance). Therefore, I have compiled 
my own record based on data collected through a systematic search of media 
and government reports; interviews with education officials, police, and 
former students; reviews of court cases; and even casual conversations with 
all kinds of acquaintances in Kenya over the many periods of time I have 
lived there between 2007 and 2018.' These data reveal particular patterns, 
most notably in the locations and timings of the school fires. Most obvious 
are the concentrations of school fires in boarding schools, and specifically 
dormitories, set at the end of the second term of the school year and thus 
near to the start of students’ midyear so-called mock exams. These patterns 
provide important clues as to students’ likely motives, as well as the limited 
opportunities students face in raising their concerns by alternative means. 
However, there are many exceptions to these general rules, and these excep- 
tions also offer very important insights. The facts that school fires have also 
been set in other locations of boarding schools and at other points in the 
school calendar are significant. 

I have searched the media and government reports for incidents fall- 
ing under the categories of unrest, strikes, protest, arson, and fire. How- 
ever, I have certainly not been able to compile a full list of incidents of 
unrest, strikes, or protest. The government has occasionally provided com- 
piled accounts of all cases of what they categorized as “unrest” or “strilces” 
in secondary schools (without specifying their categorical criteria). In 2008, 
for instance, the government's special inquiry reported that there had been 
290 incidents of “unrest” in secondary schools that year, of which at least half 
involved arson or other forms of property destruction (Republic of Kenya 
2008). The government’s next inquiry into “unrest” in secondary schools 
was done in 2016 and tabulated a total of 483 incidents, of which 239 were 
cases of atson and 131 cases of attempted arson. Neither report tabulates the 
other forms “unrest” took, but each mentions vandalism of school property, 
student walkouts, and other intentionally disruptive acts. The government 
does not have tabulated records for 2009 through 2014. 

The media has also not been consistent in their reporting. Media do not 
tend to report students’ actions that are more peaceable, such as walkouts, 
demonstrations, occupations, and letter-writing campaigns, for instance. 
Such stories might only make the news when they trigger a police incident 
report or involve some kind of remarkable feat—for example, when stu- 
dents’ demonstrations bring local traffic to a stop or when students march 
extensive distances from their school to a regional education administrative 
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office, or when the topic of students’ actions is deemed newsworthy, such 
as resistance to a politician's attempted land grab of their school fields. As 
such, I cannot offer any proportional comparison of how school fires re- 
late to other kinds of students’ more peaceable actions in and about their 
schooling. 

My record of school fire incidents specifically is definitely more com- 
plete, although I doubt it is perfect. This is because I doubt that all school 
fires have been reported in the media.? When the Kenyan government has 
reported on the numbers of incidents of “unrest” and specifically arson 
in secondary schools (as it did for 2008, 2015, 2016, 2017, and 2018), it 
included many more incidents than had been cumulatively reported across 
Kenyan media. So, unsurprisingly, it seems safe to assume that there have 
been more fires, and student actions generally, than the media has reported, 
Without government records of school fires from 2009 through 2014, the 
task of trying to fill in any incidents that went unreported in the media 
is daunting because there are more than nine thousand secondary schools 
(including approximately four thousand boarding or mixed boarding and 
day secondary schools) to investigate. Instead of pursuing this, I have 
sought to compile the most comprehensive record feasible. I believe this 
record provides enough data to help us better understand meaningful pat- 
terns in the school fires that have been set in the ten years between 2008 
and 2018. 

This study finds that there have been at least 753 arson incidents in 
Kenyan secondary schools over the ten years between 2008 and 2018. (The 
2008 start date was chosen because of the release of a major government 
report with some data. I review pre-2008 school fires below.) The majority 
were actual fires, while the minority were arson attempts that were thwarted. 
As explained, this is very likely an undercounting of incidents, due to a lack 
of systematic incident reports between 2009 and 2014.3 I have also been 
careful to only count those school fires that were suspected as arson and 
not school fires that were conclusively attributed to accidental causes. That 
said, school officials have sometimes claimed a fire was caused by “faulty 
electrical wiring,” even when arson was suspected, to prevent their school’s 
reputation from being tarnished by associations with “student unrest.” As 
the graph illustrates, there have been more incidents in some years than in 
others, and very noticeable spikes in 2008 and 2016, which I address below. 
More recent years (2015-18) seem to indicate an upward trend in the number 
of school fires. However, these are also the years for which the government 
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Incidents of arson in Kenyan secondary schools, 2008-18. 


has tabulated incidents, so it is possible that earlier years had similar num- 
bers of incidents and many just went unreported in the media. It is thus 
hard to conclude that there is a rising trend in school fires. While this is a 
popular understanding in Kenya, it is influenced by media and govern- 
ment reporting. It is safe to conclude, however, that there was a consistent 
trend of fires being set in secondary schools over the decade between 2008 
and 2018. This trend has continued. Upon resumption of in-person school- 
ing in January 2021, after nine months of closures due to COVID-19 pub- 
lic health measures, there were at least nineteen cases of suspected student 
arson in secondary schools in the first month. 


Where Has School Arson Occurred? 


More detailed analysis of school arson incident reports reveals that these 
have occurred in schools in all regions of the country, at boys’ schools, girls’ 
schools, and mixed schools; at government and private schools; at national, 
extracounty, county, and some subcounty schools; and at schools that have 
high, average, and low median exam scores. Therefore, the underlying causes 
cannot easily be attributed to regional, ethnic, gender, or class distinctions. 
Where there have been noticeable concentrations of school fires in western, 
central, and eastern regions of the country, for example, these coincide with 
where there are concentrations of schools, and especially concentrations of 
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boarding schools. There have been more school fires set in government (i.e., 
public) schools, but government schools compose the majority of secondary 
schools, including boarding secondary schools, in Kenya. Over 80 percent 
of the nearly 2,000 boarding secondary schools as well as the 1,899 schools 
that combine boarding and day students in Kenya were government-run 
in 2015 (Republic of Kenya 2015). The only clear pattern in what types of 
schools have been targeted with arson is that they have almost exclusively 
been boarding schools, or schools that combine boarding and day programs. 

There have been more arson incidents in boys’ schools than in girls’ or 
mixed schools, even though there are fewer boys-only schools than girls- 
only schools and mixed schools in Kenya. It has been commonplace in 
several schools of thought, both academic and popular, to regard such acts 
of violence and destruction as a domain of adolescent masculinity. There is 
generally greater expectation for male adolescents to act violently in Kenya, 
as there is in many societies. However, it is important to recognize that arson 
is being used by both female and male students in their single-gender and 
mixed-gender schools, While the earliest and most high-profile—and most 
deadly— incidents of school-based arson in Kenya were the acts of boys— 
Nyeri Boys High in 1999, and Kyanguli Secondary in 2001—this male- 
specific pattern of school arson has not continued.‘ A more distinctive 
factor than gender in recent school arson patterns is their almost exclusive 
incidence in boarding schools, whether these be all-girls, all-boys, or mixed 
boarding schools. This strongly suggests that the experience of being stu- 
dents at boarding schools matters more than being young males or females. 

Dormitories are by far the most common targets of school-based arson. 
This is evident from media and government reports. The government’s 
analysis of the 239 incidents of arson in secondary schools in 2016 reports 
that 283 buildings were burnt, and 188 of these buildings were dormitories. 
Dormitories are targeted for several reasons. First, they are among the least 
surveilled places to which students have access, thereby providing opportu- 
nities. Second, they can be more easily burnt than other buildings because 
they are furnished with mattresses and blankets and sometimes curtains 
that can be made quickly flammable. Third, and indicative of at least one 
common motive, burning dormitories often prompts students to be sent 
away from their school for a period because the school can no longer 
accommodate them. This was the explanation given to me time and time 
again by students who were involved in school arson incidents as well as 
those who had more indirect knowledge and understandings of them as 
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a phenomenon. Many students also stressed that it is not enough to burn 
“just one” dormitory, because this might simply result in more students 
being bunked together in still standing dormitories. Burning multiple dor- 
mitories is a common goal so that students will be sent home for a period— 
“for a break,” and even “for a rest,” as many students put it. 

The peril of targeting dormitories is, of course, that students tend to be 
more vulnerable to these fires. The tragedies of students’ deaths due to dor- 
mitory fires have all occurred when fires were set at night while students were 
sleeping: the students who died were not able to escape in time, in some 
cases because the doors to their dormitories had been locked from the out- 
side by school staff who wanted to prevent students from running away and 
“getting into mischief,” and to “keep students safe from outsiders,” as some 
explained. However, in the vast majority of cases, students have not died 
in school fires. No student died in the 239 cases of arson recorded in 2016 
(although, again, 188 of these involved dormitory fires), and no student died 
in the 73 school fires in 2018. In one incident in 2017, however, 1o students 
at Moi Girls High School died when they could not escape their burning 
dormitory, I think it is relevant that the arson at Moi Girls was not a col- 
lective act, but apparently the act of one girl (that her fellow students claimed 
was suicidal). 

Dormitories are also significant targets because that is the space where 
students store their own personal belongings. This underscores that stu- 
dents have been willing to sacrifice their own few personal possessions (and 
those of their peers) in their attacks on their schools. In many cases, in 
preplanning their fires, and advising their fellow students to anticipate 
those fires, the “leaders” of arson attacks have instructed other students not 
to try to move their personal storage boxes before the fire so as not to raise 
suspicion among school staff. Even if students have not been instructed in 
this way, they tacitly understand this prohibition. In the more collectively 
planned and implemented arson attacks, students clearly understand that 
they will be sacrificing their few personal belongings. I think this know- 
ing sacrifice can be read as demonstrating a certain level of commitment to 
taking this action against their schools, although certainly this commit- 


ment is not equally voluntary among all students. 

But dormitories have not been the only infrastructure of schools that 
have been targeted with arson or other destructive acts by students. School 
buses; principals’ offices, houses, and cars; and other school facilities and 
objects have also been common targets. This indicates that students are 
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focused on other aspects of life at their schools than simply being required 
to stay at their schools. As indicated in more detailed case studies, includ- 
ing that of Kangeso Boys presented at the opening of chapter 2, students’ 
attacks on other school properties—like a principal's car or stored sacks of 
sugar—are often purposefully meaningful. These acts are intended to “send 
a message,” as students often put it. 


When Has School Arson Occurred? 


The timing of arson cases offers some insight as these have tended to coin- 
cide with critical events in the school calendar. The second term has seen the 
greatest concentrations of school arson incidents across the ten years between 
2008 and 2018. In 2016, for instance, nearly 90 percent of the 239 school 
arson incidents occurred in the second term. More specifically, there have 
been spikes in school-based arson in the days and weeks preceding mock 
exams, which are usually held near the end of the second term in July. Al- 
though school administrators have repeatedly been instructed by the Edu- 
cation Ministry to stop holding mock exams because these have been linked 
to students’ “exam phobia” reactions, including school-based arson, most 
schools still organize intensive sets of practice exams at that time of year to 
assess how prepared their students are for the final exams they will face 
at the end of the third and last term in October or November. The coin- 
cidences between in-school mock exams (however they are termed) and 
school arson incidents thus continue. In 2018, while there had been at least 
ten fires in secondary schools reported before the end of June, there were 
then dozens more set in late June and early July as the following news report 
from July 10, 2018, lists: 


At least 17 schools have been hit by student unrest in the last nine days 
alone as parents stare grimly at yet another round of disruptive juvenile 
arson. ... 

It all began at Kisumu Girls High School on Sunday, July 1, 2018, when 
students went on rampage, vandalizing the dining hall and a computer 
laboratory. 

Ng’iya Girls High School in Siaya county followed on July 3, evoking 
memories of the second term strike ghosts that engulfed public schools 
across the country two years ago... . 

The unrest spiraled from Nyanza to other parts of the country, with nine 
schools recording incidents. 
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In Rift Valley, students at Larmudiack High school in Nakuru county 
went on the rampage, destroying school property over what they termed as 
poor diet.... 

In the same county, a dormitory at Rohi Girls’ High School in Nakuru 
East constituency was reduced into ashes. 

Esther Kioni, one of the neighbours, said that one girl nearly suffocated 
in the billowing smoke as students scampered for safety. 

Over in Meru, a dormitory in Kathera Boys’ in Imenti South constitu- 
ency was burnt down yesterday morning. The hostel which housed 85 stu- 
dents went up in flames as the boys were in their early morning preps in the 
classrooms. 

Yesterday also, Meru School was closed indefinitely after students rioted 
on Sunday night and destroyed property. 

Also closed was Thitha Secondary School in Igembe North, after the stu- 
dents rioted, barely one month after they had razed down one of the school’s 
dormitories. 

Among other incidents in the past weel, include the July 3 arson inci- 
dents in which dormitories were burnt down at Mukuiru in Tigania East 
and Kisima High school in Buuri sub county of Meru county. 

In West Pokot, Chewoyet High School was closed indefinitely and stu- 
dents sent home after a dormitory was razed down [in the] wee hours of 
Monday morning. The Longonot dormitory that accommodates 115 stu- 
dents was burnt down at 6:15 a.m. 

Some students of St. Mary’s High School yesterday lost all their property 
after fire razed down their dormitory which houses 114 students. Among the 
casualties were 19 students [who] were rushed to hospital with trauma. They 
were treated and discharged. 

The school’s board of management chairman Alloys Mandu said all the 
1,038 students were safe. 

In Homa Bay, two schools—Oriwo Boys and Kandiege Mixed—were 
over the weekend affected after two dormitories were burnt. 

On Monday, a dormitory was burnt down at Kandiege while students 
were on morning parade. No injury was reported in the 7.30 a.m. incident. 

At Oriwo Boys, quick intervention from teachers and students prevented 
the fire from spreading to other adjacent dormitories. More than 100 stu- 
dents lost personal belongings. 

Siaya County has been worst hit with six schools affected by the wave of 
unrest. They include Ng’iya Girls, Maranda High, Mariela Boys, Usenge, 
Nyamonye Girls and Ambira High. (The Star 2018) 
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As this report details, despite the similar timing of these school fires, they 
occurred in various locations of the country, although mainly in western and 
central regions, which is where the most concentrated numbers of boarding 
secondary schools are located. They occurred in all-boys and all-girls schools 
as well as a few mixed schools, and all were government-run national, extra- 
county, and county schools. All of the above-mentioned schools are board- 
ing schools or schools with combined boarding and day programs. As 
detailed, the schools’ dormitories were the predominant targets of students’ 
arson attacks. 

Students’ resistance to sitting their practice exams at the end of second 
term is obviously a factor that contributes to students’ use of arson in their 
schools. Why do some students want to avoid these exams so badly? In 
some years, there have been rumors that the results of the midyear practice 
exams will be used in place of the final exams if there is rampant cheating 
on the final exams, or that, if a student scores a particularly high mark on 
the final exam, this will raise suspicion of cheating and so the student’s 
midyear exam score will be used to inform the credibility of his or her final 
exam score. These rumors accentuate students’ fears of doing badly on their 
midyear exams. 

As well, students fear doing poorly on their midyear exams because 
they do not want to face the demoralization and punishments, including 
humiliations, that this can spur in their schools. In some cases, students are 
told in advance of the practice tests that if they do not meet a certain score 
they will be required to stay at the boarding school for remedial study dur- 
ing the scheduled term break, while their classmates head home for a brealk. 
This cancellation of the term break is widely regarded as extremely upset- 
ting among students who tend to yearn for their break from school after the 
approximately fourteen-week term. At other schools, teachers and students 
agree on a target score for that student's mock exams as well as a punishment 
if that score is not attained. At one school, for example, the choice of punish- 
ments included cleaning the classroom for a week, cleaning the dining hall 
for a week, chopping firewood for a week’s cooking, or a week of gardening 
duty. These punishments occur on top of having the poor practice exam 
result announced or advertised for other students and teachers to know. I do 
not think students’ fears of being punished, and especially humiliated and 
demoralized, should be downplayed. Students at boarding secondary schools 
are engrossed in striving for success, and experiences of failure can be acutely 
demoralizing. Moreover, the idea of having your failure made the object of 
derision among school peers and teachers can be extremely distressing for 
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some students. These might seem like less consequential outcomes than 
any actual failure ona final exam, but these can be intensely affecting expe- 
tiences for some students. These same fears do not exist for final exams 
because students will be at home when they learn their final results. 

In some cases, it seems that school fires have been set by students before 
mock exams or before final exams because students have felt particularly 
unprepared due to disruptions in their learning schedules. This was likely 
acontributing factor for the high spike of cases in 2008 after many schools’ 
students missed the first weeks—and in some cases, months—of the school 
year due to postelection violence across the country. Teachers’ strikes have 
also created major disruptions. For instance, government-employed teach- 
ers went on strike for three weeks in July 2013, which meant that students 
in government-run secondary schools did not receive instruction during that 
period, and many returned from their boarding schools to their homes. 
However, some government schools tried to keep their students studying 
at their boarding schools during that period, under the minimal super- 
vision of the principal and staff. While private schools were not affected 
by the teachers’ strike, students in many private schools also wanted to be 
released from their classes. In several public and private schools, students 
organized collective walk-outs (often during the night); and there were eight 
school arson cases during that three-week period of the teachers’ strike, 
There were then a further four school arson incidents in the week after the 
teachers’ strike ended, when the mock exams were supposed to proceed 
and the government announced that, to make up for class time lost due to 
the teachers’ strike, the midterm break would be postponed to August 16 
(from the original date of August g). And then there were another eight 
school fires in the first two weeks of September, when students were made 
to return early from their midterm break to make up for lost classes so as 
to prepare for the unchanged final exam dates in November. There were 
similar spikes in school arson cases in mid-October to early November in 
2012, and so just before the final exams, after teachers returned from a three- 
week strike. In some regions, education officials decided to let all schools 
out earlier than scheduled in November to avoid more arson incidents. 

Years without significant school calendar disruptions have also seen a clus- 
tering of school arson incidents, however, and 2016 is such a case. That 
year, the relative spike in school fires seems attributable to two key factors. 
First, a new education cabinet secretary, Fred Matiang’i, was appointed just 
before the 2016 academic year and tasked with curbing final exam leaking 
and cheating, which had marred the 2015 Kenya Certificate of Secondary 
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Education (KCSE) exam results. Matiang’i took a deliberately tough and 
combative approach to his mandate, publicly criticizing and disciplining 
teachers, union officials, and Education Ministry officials, as well as students 
and parents. This provoked widespread resentment of him and many of the 
new procedures he introduced. Matiang’i and his supporters claimed that 
the school fires in 2016 were set by “cartels” that had previously made money 
from selling leaked exam papers and were seeking some kind of revenge on 
Matiang’i. The evidence does not support this political narrative, however. 
Students set the majority of the fires in their schools and recounted many 
reasons based on their immediate schooling experiences that had prompted 
them to do. Fear of the more restrictive exam procedures likely increased 
the anxiety for many students about their chances at success on the exams, 
and perhaps this made some more ready to turn to arson, but again, the 
majority of arson cases occurred in June and July and therefore did not 
correlate with the timing of final exams. 

Second, the clustering of school arson incidents at certain times in the 
year—and their reporting in the media—indicates the likelihood of a so- 
called copycat effect or contagion effect. The contagion effect is a theory 
that has been used to explain observed correlations in other countries like the 
United States between media reports of a single sensational event, like a 
suicide or a school shooting, and an increased prevalence of similar suicides 
or school shootings (Coleman 2004). The idea, rooted in social psychology 
behavior theory, contends that people may be influenced to imitate certain 
behaviors that they have observed others do, and especially so when these 
are given celebrity through media reporting. I do not believe such behavior 
psychology theories can fully account for Kenyan students’ acts of arson. 
However, Kenyan students quite readily speak of how they can feel “peer 
pressure” “to show you can do something” in their own schools, and par- 
ticularly so when it seems like all the other students are doing something. 
This can have quite immediate effects, as when boys feel like they must do 
something to their school when their “sister schoo!” has already been torched. 
Students hear of other students’ acts via word of mouth (e.g., from school 
staff or neighbors) as well as through their mobile phones, often through 
messaging services like WhatsApp. While most schools try to enforce a ban 
on students’ access to mobile phones, many mobile phones remain secretly 
stashed and accessed by students at boarding schools. 

A different effect that has been noted in studies of contentious poli- 
tics and collective action is “competitive escalation,” which refers to how 
actors can be influenced to take particular kinds of action, which may be, 
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for example, increasingly violent or destructive, to ensure they gain notice in 
a sphere where there is competition for public attention (Tarrow 20u; della 
Porta 2016). This idea notes that a competitive environment for political 
recognition can lead to different actors imitating each other’s successful 
tactics and escalating their tactics in an attempt to distinguish themselves 
from the rest (della Porta 2016). Such escalating trends can affect what is 
deemed socially acceptable and expected. 

Kenyan students are very attuned to the social context of their reper- 
toires of action. As many have explained to me, throwing stones was what 
students of the past did, but now that kind of act is considered “just for 
the bush” (i.¢., too naive and unsophisticated), Setting fires is the tactic of 
today, and students can feel pressured to match what other students have 
done. As one young man described in an interview several years after he 
participated in an arson attack on his school: 


You see for teenagers, there is a way you would actually talk to fellow teen- 
agers. With a lot of enthusiasm and excitement. They would say something 
probably, and you would try to outshine them and their experiences. You 
see, it’s like you're going to Maasai Mara [national animal reserve], meeting 
a lion, and coming back alive to talk about it. So at some particular point, 
you feel that you are proud to have gone through a strike. (Interview with 
James, Nairobi, December 2018) 


There are obviously many layers to the phenomenon of school arson in 
Kenya. The quantitative and qualitative data indicate it is too simplistic to 
attribute school arson cases solely to exam anxiety. School fires have been set 
across the school calendar and not exclusively in the days or weeks preceding 
practice or final exams. Moreover, dormitories have not been the only targets 
of students’ arson, which seems to suggest students have other objectives 
than to temporarily be released from their boarding schools. Further details 
of the circumstances of particular arson cases—such as the extent of plan- 
ning and coordination among students, a school’s history of students’ actions 
including arson, and students’ stated motivations—shed light on factors 
other than the desire to avoid exams that have influenced acts of arson. 


Historizs or “STuDENT UNREST AND 
INDISCIPLINE” IN KENYA 


Secondary school students’ protest actions have a history as long as sec- 
ondary schools in Kenya; however, arson is relatively new in this history. 
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The histories of the longest and most recently established schools in the 
country are interwoven with histories of students’ collective actions under 
the call for improving the quality and justice of their education. In 1900, 
young men training at the divinity school run by the Church Missionary 
Society in the freed slave settlement of Freretown, near Mombasa, boycot- 
ted their classes and publicly demonstrated to protest the refusal of the prin- 
cipal to offer them instruction in English (Strayer 1973). In 1908, students 
at Maseno Boys’ (then primary) School walked out of their classes and 
staged a demonstration to protest their assignments of manual labor and to 
demand more reading and writing in their curriculum (J. Anderson 1970). 
The quality of education was a leading demand of the political associations 
and major protests in colonized Kenya during the 1920s (Lonsdale 1970). 

These and other events suggest that school-based protests have played a 
significant role in the politicization of young people, shaping their ideas and 
practices of engaging with authorities. In his 1967 autobiography, Kenya’s 
first vice president, Oginga Odinga, recounts his student experiences of 
protests as influential to his own political trajectory. He describes his first 
experience of a strike at Alliance High School, the first school in Kenya to 
offer secondary education to Africans. He narrates how in 1936 the principal 
reduced the students’ sugar ration for tea from two spoonfuls to one spoon- 
ful, and as a result “student resentment flared into a strike” (Odinga 1967, 
37). Odinga also describes how in the early 1940s, while he was a teacher at 
Maseno Veterinary School, the European administrators of the school knew 
that if Odinga were fired or otherwise undermined, the students would 
strike in protest (57). Odinga’s accounts indicate the recognition among 
young Kenyans of the potential power of their collective strike actions, yet 
a simultaneous acknowledgment that such actions were risky, as students 
(and especially suspected leaders) were expelled and teachers (including 
him) were dismissed at the discretion of (European) school administrators. 
In this, we can discern how the double-sided potential of opportunity and 
risk in strike actions was learned over various student experiences. 

Independence from colonial rule, of both schools and government, did 
not abate students’ protests. Much of this seems related to the continu- 
ation of the limited and harsh conditions of the education provided. As 
Mamdani compellingly argued in 1976, education in many postcolonial 
settings perpetuated much of the impoverishment and stringency of colo- 
nial education. 

Of particular interest to the current study is the precedent of an “unprec- 
edented” number of strikes by secondary school students that occurred in 
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Kenya in 1974. According to Kabiru Kinyanjui’s (1976) review of Minis- 
try of Education data and Kenyan newspaper reports, in that year there 
were at least seventy “strikes” by students in secondary schools. Kinyanjui’s 
study finds that those strikes occurred sporadically between March and 
August 1974 before a presidential decree banning student strikes was an- 
nounced. They also occurred in all regions of the country, except for North- 
eastern Province: there were twenty student strikes in schools in Eastern 
Province; thirteen in Nyanza; eleven in Western; nine in Central; nine in 
Rift Valley; seven in Coast; and one in Nairobi. Most of the strikes occurred 
at boarding schools (63 percent) or schools that combined day and board- 
ing students (19 percent), and most of the striking schools were all boys’ 
schools (54 percent) and mixed schools (29 percent); only 6 percent of the 
strikes occurred at girls’ schools. (At that time, boys’ schools accounted for 
34 percent of all secondary schools, mixed schools for 44 percent, and girls’ 
schools for only 17 percent.) Furthermore, the 1974 strikes were not cata- 
lyzed by one provocation. There was no change in educational policy or 
practice from previous years, and striking students did not claim to be act- 
ing in any coordinated fashion or in pursuit of a shared agenda. Rather, 
students claimed to be striking due to many of the same grievances that 
they protest today, including inadequate learning materials, teachers, and 
diet, as well as harsh discipline by school officials. 

Students’ strikes in 1974 garnered significant attention from the govern- 
ment and public media, and while not all student strikes were violent or 
destructive, students’ destruction of school property (including property 
associated with school principals) was the predominant foci of concern 
among education officials and the public media. Ministry of Education offi- 
cials made public statements condemning students’ “violence and indisci- 
pline” and “juvenile hooliganism,” and stated that “the wanton destruction 
of school property” would not be tolerated. Reflecting the view that stu- 
dents’ striking actions were extraordinary in terms of both history and mag- 
nitude, one newspaper editorial read, “It has become a surprisingly ‘new 
fashion’ for riotous students to beat up teachers, smash furniture, desecrate 
the walls with ‘revolutionary’ markings, burn, loot and destroy” (Kinyanjui 
1976, quoting The Standard, July 10, 1974). 

The “new fashion” has endured albeit with some innovations. Researcher 
John Nkinyangi found that there had been at least one reported strike each 
day in a school in Kenya during 1980 (Nkinyangi 1981). His tabulation 
includes incidents at secondary and primary schools, universities, technical 
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training institutes, and seminaries; however, much of his paper focuses on 
incidents in secondary schools. Among these were three cases of secondary 
students setting fire to their schools and other cases of students destroying 
school property, as well as peaceful demonstrations such as boycotts and 
marches. Nkinyangi’s survey also draws attention to students’ targeting of 
headmasters’ and headmistresses’ homes, cars, and other properties. Again, 
the incidents were recorded in schools across the country, and increasingly 
in girls’ schools as well as boys’ and mixed schools. Students identified the 
same kinds of grievances about inadequate and harsh conditions in their 
schools as the reasons for their actions. The most commonly cited reasons 
for those strikes were poor diet, insufficient numbers and professionalism 
of teachers, inadequate learning facilities, and principals’ authoritarian 
attitudes toward students. 

School-based arson as a means of protest and transformative act of power 
also featured in Kenyan literature of that time. Ngigi wa Thiong’o’s novel 
Petals of Blood, published in 1977, entwines the story of a school with the 
story of capitalist exploitation of a community, and features both anti- 
authority (and specifically anti-headmaster) strike actions in a secondary 
school as well as the use of arson causing the deaths of the directors of the 
exploitative business, one of whom was the school’s former headmaster. 
In that novel, fire is significant to notions of sin, punishment, and trans- 
formation. Arson is used to punish individuals and sabotage changes that 
are regarded as threats to the community. It is deadly, yet also redemptive. 
The main female protagonist, Wanja, for example, long lived with the ter- 
ror of fire after witnessing her aunt being burnt to death during the strug- 
gle for Independence, yet later in the novel Wanja is described as having 
been “baptized by fire” and emerging like a mythical phoenix after surviv- 
ing an arson event. Meanwhile, a Kiswahili language story first published 
in a 1978 newspaper and later reproduced in a reader approved for Kiswa- 
hili curriculum in Kenyan secondary schools also told the story of students 
setting fire to their school in protest (Kezilahabi 2004). In 2008, the gov- 
ernment recommended removing the latter reading from the curriculum 
because of its possible provocation of students. : 

While students’ school-based collective actions clearly have a long history 
in Kenya, arson is a relatively new practice. Student-set arson in schools 
has specifically been on the public radar in Kenya since several high-profile 
cases in the late 1990s and early 2000s. Some of these cases were different 
from those of the 1970s and 1980s in that they were acts of deadly violence 
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targeting other students rather than more generalized protests against school 
conditions. In 1991, approximately two hundred male students at St Kizito 
Mixed Secondary School violently attacked female students, reportedly 
because the girls had refused to join the boys in a school-wide strike pro- 
testing conditions at the school. Seventy-one girls were raped and nineteen 
were crushed to death in that attack. In 1998, twenty-six female students at 
Bombolulu Girls Secondary School died in a dormitory fire, and although 
no charges were laid, arson was not ruled out as a possible cause. In 1999, 
four school prefects were deliberately killed when other students locked 
them in a room, doused them in petrol, and set them alight at Nyeri Boys’ 
High School. And in 2001, sixty-seven students were killed in a fire set by 
other students at Kyanguli Secondary School, although those deaths seemed 
an accidental consequence of the student-set arson because the dormitory 
doors were locked on the outside, preventing students from escaping. Those 
shocking cases, and the prosecutions of suspected students for murder, gen- 
erated significant public attention, spurring a vast amount of media cover- 
age as well as government attention. A subsequent task force appointed by 
then president Moi reported that 250 (8 percent) of a total of 3,234 second- 
ary schools experienced “insecurity” in the 2000 school year (Republic of 
Kenya 2001). Those incidents occurred across regions and included boys’ 
and girls’ schools, but were primarily concentrated in boarding schools. 
The government's task force also reported that the factors contributing to 
“student indiscipline” were drug abuse, poor parenting, peer pressure, and 
negative influence from the mass media and politics. Its recommendations 
focused on increasing discipline in schools. 

A greater spate of destructive actions, including arson in secondary 
schools, occurred in June and July 2008, during a period of nationwide pro- 
tests in secondary schools. A government-commissioned inquiry reported 
that students in at least 290 secondary schools had gone on strike, and at 
east half of those strikes were “violent and destructive,” with the burning 
of school buildings receiving the bulk of the report’s attention (Republic of 
Kenya 2008). Once again, those actions occurred across regions and across 
boys’, girls’, and mixed schools; public and private schools; and schools of 
high, average, and low exam scores. The timing of the students’ actions was 
significant as most of these occurred in the weeks leading up to the sched- 
uled mock exams. As mentioned earlier, many students believed they were 
not adequately prepared to sit those exams because of the schooling they 
ad missed during the first months of 2008 due to postelection violence. 
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As well, there had been rumors that the mock exam scores would be sub- 
stituted for the final exam scores if there were any leakages or cheating with 
the final exams. Students were concerned about how poorly they might 
do on the July mock exams and what their performance might mean to 
their final results. At least three hundred schools were closed earlier than 
scheduled due to student unrest, while at least two hundred students were 
arrested on various charges of “unrest” and seventy for arson. At the same 
time, many other concerns were identified during the task force's hearings 
around the country, including students’ frustrations at having their perspec- 
tives repeatedly ignored by education officials. 

This review, which brings us up to my present study of fires set between 
2008 and 2018, highlights the fact that secondary students’ collective actions 
have a long and changing history in Kenya. I suggest that this locally known 
history serves to give some legitimacy to the nonviolent and violent collec- 
tive actions of contemporary students, given that there is some recognition 
that this kind of behavior is what students have always done and probably 
always will do. In a way, then, we might consider student protests an in- 
stitutional tradition. However, the use of arson by students is a relatively 
recent innovation in this history. As a changed pattern of behavior, school- 
based arson should thus be understood as a historic phenomenon. Why has 
arson, specifically, emerged as a tactic used by students? 


ARSON IN KENYA 


Kenyan students have certainly been exposed, directly or indirectly, to arson 
as an act of economic and political sabotage and intimidation. In much of 
this, arson has been associated with collective yet anonymous acts to sabo- 
tage particular projects as well as to create spectacles so as to draw public 
attention, including politicians’ responses. Arson has been used in trader- 
related disputes in marketplaces, for instance (Robertson 2007). Arson has 
also featured in criminal gangs’ extortion of residents in informal settle- 
ments and between gangs in their “turf wars.” There are allegations that 
fires have been purposefully set in urban informal settlements at the com- 
mand of local politicians so as to receive hefty disaster management funds 
(Mwere and Ashihundu 2017). In general, arson has tended to be inter- 
preted as communicating perpetrators’ disaffection and impunity. 

Arson is also, of course, a prominent sign of political protest in Kenya 
and globally. Images of Kenyans with jerry cans of petrol setting buildings 
and vehicles alight were widespread in the media following the disputed 
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2007 national elections, for instance. Indeed, fire—especially in the forms 
of arson and self-immolation—is iconic through globalized media as a sym- 
bol for political turmoil and radical struggle. Fire has long figured as con- 
ceptually and morally ambiguous in many sociocultural traditions because 
it is understood and experienced as productive as well as destructive; it is 
associated with transformative potential, which can be read as morally good 
or bad (Bachelard [1938] 1964). In religion, too, fire is polyvalent; some- 
times fire isan instrument of torture, destruction, and evil (e.g., hellfire); and 
at other times, fire is integral to sacred passages, including the release of 
souls from bodies or to make offerings to ancestors. 

In a wide-ranging exposition of multiple meanings of fire, linguist Jona- 
than Charteris-Black (2017, 6) argues that fire is particularly significant as 
a metaphor in “discourses of awe” and “discourses of authority.” For instance, 
the power of the act of setting one’s self on fire is often associated with a 
rejection of another authority's power over that life and death (Fassin 20125 
Shakya 2012). As well, fire is potent because it presents as spectacle, even if 
the meaning of the spectacle is ambiguous (Badiou 2012; Strauss 2014). Fur- 
ther, argues Charteris-Black (2017, 6), “Fire offers a complex and rich frame 
for understanding the interrelationships between the bodily experience and 
society.” As one unique demonstration of this, anthropologist Kerry Ryan 
Chance (2018) attends to fire as elemental to “living politics” among poor 
residents of informal settlements in South Africa, noting how fire is both 
pragmatically and symbolically important and that the entwinement of 
these meanings can manifest a particularly powerful form of politics. 

Arson is clearly not a new political repertoire in Kenya. Indeed, it may 
be more helpful to think of arson as a “situated repertoire” of contentious 
politics that is “learned, historically specific, rooted in the existing social 
structures and seriously constraining” (Tilly 1981, 162). In colonial British 
East Africa, and later colonial Kenya, people’s homes were set on fire by 
colonial officials to discipline and punish, and native Kenyans used arson 
to target colonial policies and collaborators (D. Anderson 1993, 2005). Dur- 
ing the War for Independence, or Mau Mau War, the colonial army set fire 
to homes and businesses when people resisted displacement to villages under 
surveillance (Ngiigi 2012). Mau Mau fighters also used fire to undermine 
colonial practices, including colonial education: as historian Daniel Branch 
has recorded, sixty-seven schools in the Embu region alone were torched 
by Mau Mau insurgents between 1953 and 1954 (Branch 2011). The use of 
arson to terrorize and displace particular groups of people continued in the 
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postcolonial era; indeed, arson was identified alongside political murder as a 
commonly employed terrorizing tactic of President Moi’s regime in the 1980s 
and 1990s (Otieno 1998; Branch 2011). Arson was also used by some groups 
against others as a weapon of displacement and partisan politics in western 
Kenya before, during, and after the 1992 election (Branch 2011). Group- 
targeted arson continued through the 1990s, escalating in frequency and 
spread in the run-up to the 1997 national elections. And again in the vio- 
lence that followed the disputed results of the 2007 national election, par- 
ticular people—or rather, people from particular groups—and their homes 
and businesses were targeted with arson (Anderson and Lochery 2008; 
Human Rights Watch 2008; Branch 201; Lynch 2018). 

Are students imitating the arson they have witnessed or experienced in 
Kenya? This idea is supported by some psychologically informed theories 
of young people’s development. Social learning theory, for instance, holds 
that young people model the violence that they have observed, especially if 
they have observed it practiced among those they seek to emulate (Bandura 
1977). This line of reasoning featured in the government's report on the 
spate of school fires in late 2008: “Some students witnessed and participated 
in burning and killing innocent people and property early this year 2008, 
during post-election violence, and having become immune to any feelings 
of humanity, were imitating the violent acts” (Republic of Kenya 2008, 
28). While acknowledging the potential psychosocial significance of expe- 
riencing and witnessing violence, such causal attributions seem negligently 
reductionist. They efface other socialization processes and implications that 
might influence young people’s ideas and practices, including those with 
which young people have more continuous and impactful exposure (e.g., 
valorization of education), and also discredit the potential for young people 
to think about and practice acts such as arson in reflexive and purposeful 
ways. As I have reviewed, Kenyan secondary students began using increas- 
ingly destructive methods, including occasional arson, in their school- 
based protests from the late 1970s. Moreover, while there were some cases 
of arson used by some students against other students as a means of tar- 
geted and deadly violence in the 1990s, since the early 2000s students have 
used arson predominantly to destroy school infrastructure rather than to 
harm people. In the more than three hundred school fires set between 2015 
and 2018, only one was deadly. 

Also confounding the idea that secondary students have simply been 
mimicking what they have seen others do, and further underscoring the 
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unique dimensions of secondary boarding students’ experiences, is that sec- 
ondary students have taken very different actions than those of university 
students. There is a distinctive and important history of activism among 
Kenyan university students that—unlike secondary students’ actions—has 
widely been recognized as political activism. While analyzing this history 
in detail is beyond the scope of this book, other studies that do make ap- 
parent some important differences with secondary students’ school-based 
actions (see, e.g., Amutabi 2002; Klopp and Orina 2002). For instance, 
university students’ protests have tended to be more public and collective 
demonstrations organized in response to national issues, and most notably 
in favor of democratization and against reduced public investments as 
per the Structural Adjustment Programs during the late 1970s, 1980s, and 
1990s, University students have also collectively acted to protest university- 
based issues, especially as these relate to perceived inadequate or unjust 
administration. University students’ actions have varied, but public dem- 
onstrations involving marches, occupations, and other forms of street-based 
protests, as well as performances of theater, song, and poetry, have been 
most prominent. And while university students’ actions have sometimes 
been destructive and violent, arson (and especially school-based arson) has 
been infrequently employed. 

No, all the data so far indicate that secondary boarding students are 
using arson deliberately, and that they are not unreflexively mimicking what 
they have seen others do. They are choosing when and how to use it, accord- 
ing to their particular circumstances. The data reveal certain patterns—and 
exceptions—that need to direct the next questions pursued. The most obvi- 
ous pattern is that students have obviously intended to target their schools 
and associated properties, Secondary students have not tended to be involved 
in setting fire to government offices, commercial centers, or other public or 
private sites. Moreover, the vast majority of schools targeted with arson and 
other forms of destruction have been boarding schools. And so we must 
ask, What is distinctive about students’ experiences in boarding schools? 
The next two chapters answer this question at different registers. Chap- 
ter 5 accounts for how Kenya's secondary education system is structured 
and valued, and how boarding schools are distinguished within this sys- 
tem. Chapter 6 then takes a closer look at how a set of students have expe- 
rienced their lives in boarding school. Together, these chapters illuminate 
what is at stake when students set their schools on fire. 


5 


Striving for Success 


Each year for a week in late November or early December, Kenya’s media 
is saturated with tales of triumph related to students’ results on the Kenya 
Certificate of Primary Education (KCPE) exams. Stories upon stories of how 
children have fared in their end-of-year—and indeed, end of eight years of 
primary school—exams are emblazoned across the front pages of the major 
newspapers, leading the news broadcasts of the TV and radio channels, 
and proliferating across all social media. Success and jubilation are major 
themes.! Feature stories include profiles of the top-scoring students, usu- 
ally with photographs of them being paraded around on the shoulders of 
celebrating adults. Hard work and earnest aspirations are also prominent 
themes. Details of the particular challenges overcome by high-scoring stu- 
dents are meant to be touching and inspiring. In 2017, for instance, dozens 
of stories were featured across national media about the top-scoring stu- 
dent on the 2017 KCPE exams, who is a girl with albinism described as 
“very disciplined, hardworking and a role model” that “braved long spells 
of poor health due to her condition to remain a top performer throughout 
her primary education” and who aims to become a neurosurgeon (Amadala 
2017; Business Today 2017). 

Such stories of the individual heroines and heroes of the KCPE exams are 
complemented with stories that describe the triumphs of particular schools 
in achieving high mean scores among their students. The competitiveness 
of the system is played up: “Academic giants retain dominance in KCPE 
exam’ read one typical headline, with the attached report describing how 
some established schools continue their records of excellence (Nation 2017). 
In other stories, the “underdog” quality of particular schools, especially those 
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in urban informal settlements or remote regions of the country, is accentu- 
ated to bring even more distinction to the strong performance of their stu- 
dents (Suter 2017). In all these reports, the collective meaning of a school’s, 
and even a student’s, exam results is emphasized: broadcasts and narratives 
of adults and children—but especially adults—dancing and singing capture 
the sense of celebration that these successes inspire. Over the next few days 
and weeks more critical accounting of where and why some students and 
schools fared poorly will follow. But during that first week of media cov- 
erage, the country’s attention is trained on celebrating the children who 
have passed their primary exams—and especially those that have passed 
“with flying colours,” as the popular (in Kenya) idiom goes. 

Media reporting does not create, but is obviously enfolded with, and 
amplifying of, the significance of primary school exam results for many 
Kenyans. The release of the KCPE results is a very anticipated public event. 
The physical posting of students’ results at schools and Ministry of Educa- 
tion offices often generates an element of frenzy as children and adults crowd 
around the lists, with people running to and fro, calling out what they are 
reading from the posted lists, texting into their phones, helping those who 
collapse in distress at poor marks or hugging those who have begun cele- 
brating strong results. For many years, the daily newspapers have printed 
pages and pages listing the exam results of individual students, although 
now results are available on multiple websites, starting with their posting 
on the Kenya National Examination Councils site, and via text message 
services. In 2016, the then cabinet secretary for education traveled from 
primary school to primary school bestowing certificates to those students 
who had scored 400 marks and above on their KCPE exams, thereby gen- 
erating even more celebration and media coverage. 

I have always found this very public attention to children’s school exam 
results surprising and a bit unnerving. It is a very different practice than 
what I have experienced in my home country of Canada, where there has 
long been a push to deemphasize the importance of letter-based. grading, 
especially among primary school students, largely so as not to give children 
the idea that their success or failure is determined by a standardized evalu- 
ation. However, Kenya’s children are hardly alone in having their primary 
school exam scores the focus of intense scrutiny. An interesting compara- 
tive case is Singapore, where students in their final year of primary school 
(i.e., aged 11 or 12) sit for their Primary School Leaving Examination (PSLE), 
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which results in an aggregate three-digit score across subjects that determines 
the kind of secondary school to which a child can advance. Until 2012, 
Singaporean students’ primary exam scores were publicly reported and top- 
scoring students were celebrated. Some were even offered endorsement 
contracts for products like health supplements (BBC 2016). However, in- 
creased concerns about primary students’ exam-related stress, and profound 
worry that this exam stress was linked to Singapore’s high rates of child sui- 
cides, led the government to stop releasing students’ names and exam results 
to the public. Broader education reforms have also been instigated to reduce 
the value of standardized test results and introduce more diverse and con- 
tinuous modes of assessment. While the PSLE continues as a means to 
“stream” Singaporean students into the more or less academically oriented 
secondary schools, the Singaporean government has also changed the grad- 
ing schema to reflect an individual’s achievement level rather than each 
individual’s competitive score ranking against all others (Ministry of Edu- 
cation Singapore 2021). 

In Kenya, the high levels of interest in the results of students’ prim- 
ary exams as well as the dominant preoccupation with individual stories of 
success—especially success “against all odds’—indicate important dimen- 
sions of the country’s education system. First, this broad and intensive in- 
terest is indicative of the major scale of primary education as well as the 
collective enterprise of children’s schooling. In 2018, more than one million 
children sat for the KCPE exams, which was the largest cohort up until 
that date, although greater numbers were still expected for future years. 
And behind each KCPE candidate is a collection of others—family mem- 
bers, community members, teachers—who in various ways have affected, 
and may be affected by, the child’s trajectory through their eight years of 
primary school. Many people thus likely feel that they have a stake, whether 
economic or emotional, in a child’s progress. For instance, a young woman 
I know found that her uncles’ negotiating tactics for her “bride price” in- 
cluded highlighting her many academic achievements, including her strong 
KCPE and KCSE results. Those exam results were used to evidence the 
family’s long-standing and substantial investments in her, which set her on 
a successful educational and professional trajectory. In a personal essay on 
his memories of schooling and political violence in Kenya, writer and pop- 
ular blogger Magunga Williams (2017) describes how invested parents can 
be in their children’s education: 
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While parents from other continents take their children to school, we Afri- 
cans are sent to school. That etymology has never ceased to baffle me, “send- 
ing a child to school.” And it sort of males sense, when you come to think 
of it, because most of the time the education you get from there is never 
yours. It belongs to your parents. They have even more of a claim to that 
KCSE or KCPE certificate or degree than you do. . . . Well, technically, that 
cert only becomes theirs when you pass. When you fail, you are disowned. 


Beyond the fact that so many children, families, and communities are 
involved in primary education and interested in its successful completion, 
asecond reason underpinning the high levels of public interest in the KCPE 
exam results concerns the significance of these results for individuals’ future 
prospects. Most immediately, the primary school exam results determine a 
child’s future educational opportunities or limits. Many students fail their 
primary examinations—in 2017, nearly 25 percent of all exam takers failed— 
and are thus not eligible to continue to secondary education (although many 
students retake the exams in following years to try to pass, and some are 
admitted to schools despite their failed score through corruption or schools’ 
interests in increasing their enrollment numbers). However, in this system, 
suiccess means not just passing, but passing well enough to be selected to 
one of the top tiets of secondary schools so that dreams of eventual tertiary 
education—and the formal employment opportunities that require a uni- 
versity degree—may be kept alive. Passing the primary school exams with 
lower marks—as over 60 percent of students do—destines students to en- 
rollment in local day schools, thereby severely curtailing the viability of 
such aspirations. 

This chapter explains the education system as fundamental to definitions 
of success and failure in Kenya. The history of how restrictive secondary 
education has been is an important component of this, as is the prestige 
of boarding secondary schools in setting the standards of what a good 
education should look like. These might seem outdated factors now as the 
Kenyan government has significantly increased the numbers and propor- 
tions of children advancing to secondary education and the majority of sec- 
ondary schools are now day schools. But the continuing use of exam scores 
to decide advanced opportunities, and the dominance of boarding sec- 
ondary schools in continuing to produce the top exam scorers, means that 
boarding schools are still regarded as definitive of future success. Striving 
for success means first securing a place in a secondary boarding school— 
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and securing the means to pay for it—and then conforming to the board- 
ing school’s intensely disciplinary mode of education. Through this educa- 
tion system, students learn that opportunities are few and not equal, and 
that success demands single-minded determination and competitiveness. 
But clearly this submission is not total. Student-set fires in boarding schools 
illuminate that there is also contention percolating in these bastions of suc- 
cess. To understand this contradiction, or backlash in the system, we need to 
first appreciate how boarding schools are distinguished within this authori- 
tative and exemplary system of success and failure. 


LEARNING Wuat Success MEANS 


Over the years, I have been close to a number of children and their fami- 
lies as they prepared and advanced toward the milestone of the primary 
school final exams. For several months in 2007, I shared a home in Kisumu 
with a mother and her three children, the eldest of whom—twelve-year- 
old Wilson—was in his final year of primary school at a private day school 
across the city. Every morning from Monday to Saturday, Wilson would 
wake himself, prepare himself silently in the dark, and leave home before 
5 a.m. to make it to his school before the lessons began at 6 a.m. He would 
then return at 6:30 p.m. with at least one hour of homework to complete. 
Wilson’s only time to socialize with his family or neighbors was on Sun- 
days. I moved out before Wilson finished his last year of primary school, 
but I saw him and his family several more times over the years, and they all 
figured the investments of money and effort had paid off because Wilson 
scored well enough on his primary exams to secure a place in a better-than- 
average boys’ boarding secondary school. Over the next four years of sec- 
ondary school, Wilson would only see his mother and siblings, and other 
relatives and nonschool friends, for the few weeks in between each school 
year’s terms, when he would reside at home again. 

Through 2008, while living in a family’s homestead in an agricultural vil- 
lage on the outskirts of Kisumu, I shared a small two-room mud house with 
Julia, a fifteen-year-old girl, who was then in her final year of primary school. 
(Julia’s progress through primary school had stalled several times due to 
lack of funding.) Julia was the orphaned niece of the homestead’s owners 
and attended the local government primary day school. As the only girl in 
the homestead, Julia was responsible for a long list of domestic chores, 
which she did early in the morning before school, and through the evening 
after school, and on Sundays after attending church service. She would 
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Success cards, 2016 (photos by author). “Success cards” are an important part of 
the examination experience. Before primary and secondary students begin their 
final examinations, relatives and friends give students “success cards,” which are 
commercially produced cards that emphasize messages of encouragement for the 
student to work hard to succeed on their exams. These messages tend to have 
religious content (e.g., invoking “God’s blessings”). Students describe how 
encouraged they feel when they receive these cards and how demoralized they 
imagine students would feel if they did not receive such cards. 
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only find time for her homework and lesson revisions after 9 p.m., and she 
would regularly spend two hours or more crouched next to our paraffin 
lamp, reading and writing in her school notebooks. 

In late 2008, Julia passed her primary exams with good scores, and she 
was offered a place in a provincial girls’ boarding school in Kisumu. Her 
relatives, neighbors, and teachers were very impressed by what Julia had 
achieved and felt obligated to secure enough funds to ensure she could 
attend that school. I was involved in several family discussions about how 
we might collectively raise the required funds, and I was one of several 
who contributed toward Julia’s school fees (Cooper 2012b). I also did the 
shopping with Julia for the long and very specific list of items the school 
required each student to bring with them to the boarding school, I accom- 
panied Julia and her uncle to her registration at the school, and I visited 
Julia on the school’s bimonthly visitors’ days. 

Given all the efforts made by so many people, including Julia, to secure 
a place for her in that well-regarded school, I was surprised when Julia 
chose not to return to the school midway through her second year. That 
year, she had experienced a bad bout of malaria as well as a foot injury and 
had found herself neglected and feeling afraid while she was infirm at the 
school. She had also fallen behind in her studies. And she did not like 
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what she called the “bullying” at the school, by teachers and students. For 
these reasons, she decided she would feel “more comfortable” at the local 
day school in her home village. Her relatives expressed both disappoint- 
ment and some relief; a supposedly better chance for Julia’s life had been 
given up, but the family regained her presence and labor, and saved the 
higher costs of the boarding school. 

Over the years I have also attended church services that made children’s 
primary school exam results the focus of deliberate and collective prayer. 
I have bought and given countless “success cards,” which are special greet- 
ing cards that fill the shops from August through October and that family 
members and friends are expected to give to students (usually with small 
amounts of money inside) to motivate them. And like any other news con- 
sumer in Kenya, I have been unable to avoid the massive news coverage that 
primary school exam results garner nationally near the end of the calendar 
year. None of the above relations or activities were an explicit focus of re- 
search for me; they were simply part of the context of life in Kenya. Yet each 
provided intriguing insights into how significant the final year of primary 
school is for children and their families in Kenya, as well as how there are 
various kinds of continuity and disjuncture between young people's expe- 
riences through primary and secondary schooling. 


ExpaANDING EDUCATION 


Formal education has tended to be extremely popular in Kenya. Especially 
large influxes of public primary school enrollments occurred after Kenya's 
independence from British colonial rule in 1963, and in the 1970s when the 
Kenyan government first abolished formal primary school fees and then pro- 
hibited primary schools from charging building levies. Another major surge 
in school enrollment occurred after the Kenyan government announced in 
2003 that primary education would be free and compulsory for all children. 
That policy aligned with the globalized agenda of Education for All (EFA) 
and especially the Millennium Development Goal (MDG) set in 2000 to 
achieve Universal Primary Education (UPE) by 2015. Although primary 
education has still not actually been free for most students because public 
schools have continued to charge extra fees (e.g., for supplementary teach- 
ers) and there are other education-related costs (e.g., textbooks, uniforms), 
primary school enrollment in public and private schools has grown every 
year since 2003.” Indeed, the government has made it illegal under the Basic 
Education Act of 2013 for a school-aged child to not be enrolled in school 
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(primary or secondary), and local officials occasionally do sweeps to iden- 
tify and discipline (with lectures and the threat of fines or imprisonment) 
families with unenrolled children. Since 2003, Kenya has recorded greater 
than 100 percent gross enrollment rates of school-aged girls and boys in 
primary education (because of older children enrolling and some students 
repeating), with a total of more than 8.2 million children in primary edu- 
cation in 2016 (UNESCO 2017). 

Secondary education has had a more gradual expansion than primary 
education in Kenya, largely due to less supply and higher costs. Colonized 
Kenya had a race-based education system with different schools for Africans, 
Europeans, and Asians. At independence in 1963, official segregation ended 
and there were then 95 secondary schools, of which fewer than 50 had origi- 
nally been established for African students (J. Anderson 1970). Ten years 
later, in 1973, there were approximately 380 government-aided schools across 
the country with approximately 100,000 enrolled students and 600 Haram- 
bee secondary schools—that is, nongovernmental, community-organized, 
and privately financed schools—with approximately 80,000 enrolled stu- 
dents (Republic of Kenya 1973). (Many of the government-aided schools at 
that time had begun as Harambee schools.) The Harambee schools tended 
to be run with more limited resources and were criticized in some policy 
reviews as offering poor-quality secondary education (see, e.g., Republic of 
Kenya 1964), but they made education accessible to students whose fami- 
lies could not afford or did not want to send their children to government 
schools that were located away from most rural populations. ‘The dual sys- 
tem continued through the 1970s and 1980s, with many students continu- 
ing to find nongovernmental schools a more viable option than government 
schools (Mwiria 1990). The government allowed students from Harambee 
schools to transfer to government schools from 1973, thereby providing 
Harambee schools with some official recognition as educational institutions. 
In the early 1990s, the government absorbed all Harambee schools into 
the public school system, although other private schools began to prolifer- 
ate (Amutabi 2003; Stern and Heyneman 2013). However, from 1988 and 
through the 1990s, there were marked decreases in primary and secondary 
school enrollments, as families were unable to afford their share of the costs 
of sending children to public schools (Bedi et al. 2004; Lutz, Goujon, and 
Ke 2015). In that period, privatized “cost-sharing” in education increased 
as part of structural adjustment reforms insisted on by the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. 
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Historic unevenness in the location of government secondary schools has 
also hobbled secondary school enrollment. As described earlier, students 
from different regions, and thus from different regionally dominant popu- 
lations, often described as tribes or ethnic groups in Kenya, have not had 
equal access to secondary education.’ During the first decades of indepen- 
dence, the most and best government secondary schools were located in 
central Kenya, which was (and is) predominantly populated by Kikuyu 
people (the ethnic identity of then president Jomo Kenyatta). In the 1980s 
then president Moi invested in improving the quality of other schools, espe- 
cially in locations where people sharing his Kalenjin identity were the major- 
ity (Amutabi 2003). In 1985, a quota system for government secondary 
schools was set to try to increase local schools’ enrollment of local students. 
While intended to improve local access to education, such quotas have also 
been controversial because they undermine the goal of organizing second- 
ary education to enhance “national cohesion” among Kenyans. 

The introduction of “free” primary education in 2003 produced greater 
demand for postprimary education, and in 2008 the government announced 
its intention to achieve free day secondary education. Since then, in theory, 
any student that scored above 250 out of 500 on the KCPE exams, and could 
afford the fees for secondary school, could attend secondary school. In prac- 
tice, failed KCPE results, inabilities to raise the required secondary school 
fees, and the lack of sufficient capacity in existing secondary schools meant 
that just 55 percent of primary school finishers (and more boys than girls) 
continued to secondary school in 2009 (Republic of Kenya 2010). The 
relatively high costs of secondary education continued to be a major obsta- 
cle: the 2005 Kenya Integrated Household budget shows that on average 
secondary school expenditures accounted for approximately 55 percent of 
annual per capita household expenditures (Glennerster et al. 2011). 

By 2017, 84 percent of primary students advanced to secondary educa- 
tion, a marked improvement spurred by increased. government funding of 
secondary education (World Bank 2017a).‘ The costs for students and their 
families were greatly reduced, but secondary education was still not free. In 
2017, the government imposed maximum annual fees to be paid by a stu- 
dent’s family as Ksh 9,374 (USD 93) for day school and Ksh 53,554 (USD 
534) for boarding school; however, these limits were often violated by schools 
adding extra charges. In 2018, the government announced major new invest- 
ments to actually make day secondary education free and to create greater 
capacity to absorb more students through the construction of additional 
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classrooms and other facilities. According to Kenya's national long-term 
development policy, Vision 2030, the Kenyan government aims to con- 
tinue expanding access to secondary education, envisioning this as central 
to the country’s transformation. 


UNEQUAL EDUCATION 


While more children are advancing to secondary education, the quality of 
education that they receive is not equal. Kenya has a tiered public system 
of secondary education, which means that a student's primary school exam 
scores determine the kind, and quality, of secondary school that a student 
is eligible to attend. In 2017, the top 3 percent of students (based on final 
primary school exam scores) were accepted to public national schools, the 
next 25 percent of students were selected to public county and extracounty 
schools, and approximately 62 percent of students were enrolled in public 
subcounty schools (Republic of Kenya 2018).° Just under 10 percent of stu- 
dents attended private schools, which range in quality and enrollment cri- 
teria. Public national, county, and extracounty schools tend to have more 
and better-quality learning resources and more successful outcomes (Glen- 
nester et al. 2011), and therefore admission to those types of schools is asso- 
ciated with a student’s improved chances at progressing to tertiary educa- 
tion and/or other selective career opportunities. However, because those 
top-tier schools are predominantly boarding schools, only students with 
private financial support can afford the additional costs to attend them. 
Consequently, children’s primary school results and access to private wealth 
become the key sorting criteria for the secondary school system’s reproduc- 
tion of inequality in opportunities among Kenyans.® 

Just as KCPE exam results determine a student’s placement in the tiered 
secondary education system, results on the Kenya Certificate of Secondary 
Education (KCSE) exams determine eligibility for tertiary education. This 
is an intensive set of tests. Administered over a span of two weeks at the 
end of Form 4, these tests comprise content from the four years of second- 
ary education across a minimum of seven subjects (which must include the 
three compulsory subjects of English, Kiswahili, and math; two sciences; 
one humanities; and one “practical” subject, such as home science, agricul- 
ture, business, or computer studies; an elective language such as German or 
French; or Christian, Islamic, or Hindu religious education). Each sub- 
ject is graded on a 12-1 scale (corresponding to the spectrum of A to F let- 
ter grades) and each student is given a composite KCSE score that reflects 
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Form t students and schools in Kenya (2008, 2017) 


2008 2017 


Enrolled Form | students in secondary 205,000 789,231 
schools (all types) 


4,877 or 5,158 10,461 


Secondary schools (all types) 
(sources vary) (2016) 


National schools 18 103 
Form 1 students enrolled in national schools 3,000 24,795 
Provincial schools (2008); county and 1,000 1,330+ (330 
extracounty schools (2018) extracounty) 
Form 1 students enrolled in provincial schools 80,000 199,116 
(2008); county and extracounty schools (2018) (65,331 in 
extracounty) 
District schools (2008); subcounty schools (2018) 3,000 7,159 (2016) 
Form 1 students enrolled in district schools (2008); 100,000 492,576 
subcounty schools (2018) 
Private schools 859 1,350 
(2016) 
Form 1 students enrolled in private schools 22,000 72,744 
Boarding schools or mixed boarding/day schools 6,806 (2014) (5,109 
(including public, private, national, extracounty, boarding only and 
county, and district) 1,703 boarding/day 
combined) 


Note: Multiple data sources were used to compile this comparative synthesis. Unfortunately, 
there is no consistent data reporting for each of the measures and years. Data on numbers of 
boarding schools are particularly hard to verify. The 2015 Education Ministry data on numbers 
of boarding schools were incorrect, and the Ministry does not have school data for 2016 and 
2017 because of data collection problems due to changing from written questionnaires to an 
online data entry system. Data sources used include Lucas and Mbiti 2014; Kenya Education 
Statistics booklets from 2014, 2015, and 2016; Republic of Kenya 2018; Wanzala 2017. Despite 
spotty data, this synthesis clearly shows how the growth in secondary education enrollment has 
been organized across the tiered school system. 
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their aggregate grade. University entrance has been restricted to those who 
score a composite score of C+ or above on their KCSE exams, and, of course, 
graduates with the top secondary school exam results earn places in the 
most competitive programs. In 2017, only 70,073—just over 11 percent— 
of the 615,773 KCSE exam takers across the country scored the minimum 
university entry qualification of a mean grade of C+ or above (Republic of 
Kenya 2018). In 2018, less than 14 percent of students scored a mean grade 
of C+ or above (Onyango 2019). Graduates with a KCSE result of C or C— 
are eligible for various diploma and certificate courses at colleges around 
the country. To be eligible to join the Kenyan army, an individual must 
have a minimum KSCE score of D to qualify as a service person or higher 
than B to qualify for officer training. 

The very low rate of success in terms of meeting the minimum C+ 
requirement for university entrance is a distinctive feature of the Kenyan 


Front gates of Nyeri High School, 2016 (photo by author), Nyeri High is a 
national boys’ boarding school. Next to the gates is a list of the names of each 
year's highest-scoring student on the KCSE examinations. Displaying historical 
records of a school’s top students’ results is common. (Data collected at Nyeri 


High are not used in this book.) 
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education system. Kenya has had a lower rate of transition to university 
than the average of sub-Saharan African countries (World Bank 2017b), 
and a lower proportion of young people enrolled in tertiary education than 
Sudan, Ghana, Benin, and Botswana (which doubles Kenya's proportion), 
for example (World Bank 2017b). As Kenya’s Education Ministry has noted, 
low tertiary enrollment undermines Kenya's Vision 2030 goals of fostering 
a skilled and adaptable work force (Republic of Kenya 2015). Others have 
questioned whether the government might in fact benefit from a “failed” 
populace. As one analyst suggested, “Churning out jobless young people 
primed for manipulation and exploitation with cash incentives might as well 
be an election strategy” (Ogutu 2018). Similarly, at the announcement of the 
low KCSE pass rate in 2017, Kenyan journalist Leopold Obi commented, 
“[’m pushed to think that joblessness in Kenya is a war well designed by 
the government to ‘zombify’ the youth, and the ministry of education is 
out there executing it in broad daylight” (Ogutu 2018). Certainly, as Gor 
Ogutu (2018) argues, “An education system that condemns 89 percent of 
its candidates to the stigma of failure undermines the very purpose of edu- 
cation as a passport to a prosperous life in Kenya.” 

The sliver of success that advancement to tertiary education represents is 
predominantly awarded to those who have attended national, extracounty, 
and county secondary schools. In 2008, for instance, 90 percent of boys 
and girls in national schools scored at least a C+, and 43 percent of students 
(and more boys than girls) in then-provincial schools scored at least a C4, 
while only 11 percent of students in then-district schools earned at least a 
C+, with boys at district schools twice as likely than girls at district schools 
to have done so (Glennerster et al. 2011). Some of the KCSE performance 
differential is understood to be due to the fact that higher-performing 
students were selected to those top-tier schools in the first place. Some 
of the discrepancy is also attributed to the different quality of education 
offered across schools. In some cases there is obvious inequality: subcounty 
schools, and especially those in more remote locations, are more likely to 
lack necessary infrastructure (e.g., laboratories and toilets) and adequately 
trained teaching personnel than county, extracounty, and national schools, 
for example (World Bank 2017a; Lucas and Mbiti 2014). But the fact that 
most national, extracounty, and county secondary schools are boarding 
schools is also widely regarded as a key advantage in the competition for 
higher exam scores. 
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Tue DisTINCTION OF BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Boarding schools have a long and highly esteemed place in Kenya's history 
of education, just as they have in Britain and in many former British colo- 
nies (e.g., on Britain, see Gathome-Hardy 1977 and Okely 1978; on Ghana, 
see Masemann 1974; on Zambia, see Simpson 2003).* In Kenya, boarding 
schools have gained distinction for providing select students with educa- 
tional advantages, thereby improving their chances at success in terms of 
eventual economic and social mobility. 

From the latter half of the nineteenth century, and before a British pro- 
tectorate in East Africa was declared in what is present-day Kenya, various 
missionary denominations established European-run mission stations host- 
ing mission schools in various locations. Having students board at those 
schools served the European missionaries’ interests in several ways. First, 
hosting students at the missions proved logistically easier for the mission- 
aries than traveling across the countryside to evangelize and educate. More 
mobile approaches had exposed some missionaries to disease and opposi- 
tion, including armed attacks (Stock 1901). Second, the separation of young 
people from their homes, families, and broader communities was recog- 
nized as critical to missionaries’ success in inculcating different lessons— 
most notably concerning European and Christian values and beliefs— 
among their students (Mamdani 1976; Mutongi 2007; Windel 2009). The 
establishment of an isolated mission school compound, within which the 
students as well as the missionaries lived, studied, farmed, and worshiped 
together to a degree, yet separately in many ways, allowed for the insti- 
tutionalization of a disciplined hierarchy. Those were conceptualized as 
“model schools,” as described in 1891 by a missionary in what is present-day 
Uganda: “Let us select a few particularly healthy sites on which we shall 
raise an institution for imparting a thorough education even to only a few” 
(J. Anderson 1970, 14). Those “model schools” contrasted with the so-called 
bush schools or out schools that were more modest efforts to bring evan- 
gelical training, as well as rudimentary lessons in literacy and some techni- 
cal practices, into local communities. 

The more selective approach to education, with its purposeful tem- 
poral and physical removal of students from their homes so as to focus 
on learning—and indeed to apprentice in becoming different kinds of 
people—was further perpetuated with the development of a secondary 
school system in Kenya. The first secondary schools for African students, 
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established in the 1920s and 1930s as missionary-run with colonial govern- 
ment support, were modeled on the British “public” (i.e., private, or gram- 
mar) school tradition, in large part because that was the model most familiar 
to their administrators and teachers (Francis 1955; J. Anderson 1970). Those 
first few secondary schools—Alliance, Maseno, St Mary’s Yala, and Mangu— 
were boarding schools for boys who had demonstrated academic promise 
and were thus considered promising candidates for administrative posts in 
the colonial government. Mahmoud Mamdani (1976, 162) has described 
how the boarding school was exemplary to the colonial education goal of 
“training” rather than educating the African: “Such training could most 
effectively be imparted in a controlled environment . . . a boarding school. 
The boarding school was a total environment, much like a jail or an insane 
asylum. Its purpose was to turn out a particular breed of man, ‘loyal’ Afro- 
Saxons—the collaborating class.” 

Those first secondary schools earned elitist reputations for success. The 
schools themselves were conspicuously endowed with large manicured 
grounds and impressive stone buildings as well as special features including 
swimming pools, well-stocked libraries, scientific laboratories, and even an 
aviation field (at Mangu, which hosted the country’s first aviation college). 
They were also organized according to a rigidly hierarchical disciplinary 
system, at the top of which sat the all-powerful (British) headmaster whose 
rule was enforced by his chosen student prefects. Soon, those schools be- 
came nationally well known and celebrated for graduating Kenya's politi- 
cal, intellectual, professional, religious, and business leaders. The written 
and oral accounts of their alumni and administrators commonly celebrated 
the schools’ emphases on discipline, excellence, and success, thereby attach- 
ing these qualities to the public lore of what made these schools exceptional 
(see, e.g., Francis 1955; Greaves 1969; Kipkorir 1969, 1980; see Anderson 
1970 for more). Important exceptions also exist, however (Odinga 1967). 
Perhaps most notably, writer Ngiigi wa Thiong’o, who attended Alliance 
High School from 1955 to 1959, would go on to excoriate the school (using 
it as the model for the school called Siriana in several of his novels) and the 
missionary-run, colonial-era (and later postcolonial-era) education system 
in Kenya more generally, through his fiction and nonfiction (Ngiigi 1965, 
[1977] 1986, 2012). Meanwhile, the high schools that were established to 
provide a separate education for British colonial settlers’ children who were 
not sent to boarding schools in Europe, such as Duke of York School (now 
Lenana School) and Kenya Girls’ High School, at very high cost to the 
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colonial government, also set precedents for what a “good secondary school” 
should look like, which was a British public school. 

When the colonial policy of a segregated school system for Europeans, 
Indians, and Africans officially ended with Kenya's independence from colo- 
nial rule in 1963, the first boarding schools were taken as the ideal for what 
secondary education should look like. This influenced the desires and de- 
mands of students and parents for secondary schools that emulated the 
style and substance of those schools (J. Anderson 1970, 156). As a result, 
more boarding schools were established that copied those first elitist schools’ 
architectural style, approach to education, and social mores, including their 
disciplinary expectations, prefect systems, extracurricular pursuits, and aspi- 
rations to not just educate but to mold the character of each young person. 
That those schools remain among the top performing secondary schools in 
terms of academics, as well as celebrated for their extra-curricular activities 
(e.g., rugby, orchestra, foreign exchanges, etc.), and function as influential 
nodes for networking among members of the most privileged socioeco- 
nomic class of Kenyans, reinforces their prestige as well as the prestige of 
other secondary boarding schools that resemble them. 

This social history is important to understand in the reckoning of what 
boarding schools mean in contemporary Kenya. So is the perseverance 
of a rigidly content-driven (i.e., rather than competency-based or process- 
driven) exam-centric approach to secondary education. Although there have 
been numerous government-commissioned and independent reviews of 
Kenya’s education system that have stressed the need for reforming the 
education system to make it less concentrated on final examinations that 
simply assess the retention (or “regurgitation,” as per Amutabi 2003, 137) 
of an extensive array of content (of disputed relevance), and the rote style 
of learning that this encourages, these reforms have not been implemented 
(see, e.g., Republic of Kenya 1964, 1999, 2001, 2008, 2017; Keriga and Bujra 
2009). And the persistence of this stringent system of learning and assess- 
ment has also preserved the high valorization of boarding schools. 

Students and parents, as well as many educators, value the concentration 
boarding schools provide, and indeed insist upon, for their students. At 
boarding schools, the logic goes, students’ full schedules can be organized to 
optimize learning for the exams; students are less likely to be distracted by 
domestic chores, kin and community relations, and other obstacles such as 
inadequate facilities (e.g., lighting) for late evening or early morning study. 
In Kenya’s highly competitive education system, where a student’s chances 
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at educational success are staked to his or her ability to deliver the correct 
answers to the exam questions at the end of the four years of secondary 
education, the boarding school is widely regarded as an edge on the com- 
petition.? For both symbolic and practical reasons, boarding schools are 
aspirational in Kenya. 

These aspirations have been playing out every Tuesday night and Sunday 
afternoon in living rooms across Kenya through broadcasts of the popu- 
lar Tahidi High TV serialized drama. As described in chapter 3, that show 
centers on the struggles of boarding secondary students to learn the ways 
of the world and how to become particular kinds of persons in it. Indeed, 
the narrative arc of the young person who leaves behind his or her family 
and community for the transformational experience of a boarding school 
secondary education is familiar in Kenyan fiction and nonfiction literature 
with the experience likened to a rite of passage, a test of personal fortitude, a 
forging of moral and political subjectivity, and the opening up of the world 
to the individual’s access and thus aspirations."” This is a powerful and com- 
pelling narrative. 

Yet boarding school lore in Kenya also has a very dark side. The cordon- 
ing of young people away from other influences, to persevere on their own, 
under the singular rule of the school’s administration, tends to provoke a 
paradox of concern: on the one hand, these conditions are regarded as efhi- 
cacious for students’ academic concentration and eventual exam readiness; 
on the other, such segregation is considered potentially dangerous to the 
physical and moral safety of young Kenyans. Some of the dangers have been 
imagined, others exaggerated, but some have also been tragically demon- 
strated. As described in chapter 3, in 1991 a nighttime attack of male students 
on their female peers at the coed St. Kizito Secondary Boarding School 
(reportedly because the girls refused to participate in a school strike along- 
side the boys) shocked the nation: seventy-one girls were raped by the boys 
and nineteen girls died in the crush to escape their dormitory. This, and 
other reports of girls’ rapes—by fellow students, staff, and outsiders—at 
boarding schools over the years have galvanized a movement to favor single- 
sex boarding schools and to ensure that girls’ boarding schools are ade- 
quately secured and surveilled. A widely reported rape of a school girl in 
the dormitory at Moi Girls (in downtown Nairobi) in 2018, for instance, 
led to a high-profile campaign to ensure the strength of perimeter fences of 
girls’ boarding schools across the country. 
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The school fires phenomenon has also catalyzed flare-ups of debate in 
Kenya about the relative merits of boarding schools. This has especially 
been the case following school fires that have claimed the lives of students: 
the 1998 Bombolulu Girls Secondary School dormitory fire (which killed 
twenty-five students), the 1999 Nyeri Boys High School arson (four stu- 
dents), and the 2001 Kyanguli Secondary School fire (sixty-seven students). 
While the majority of school fires have not been deadly, these few exceptions 
have generated significant public alarm. Over the nearly two decades since, 
these three deadly school fires—Bombolulu, Nyeri Boys, and Kyanguli— 
have remained infamous through regular mentions in journalistic and policy 
reports concerned with the dangers of fires specifically, and students’ strikes 
generally, at boarding schools. Documentary films focused on the St. Kizito, 
Nyeri Boys, and Kyanguli cases, for instance, have aired several times over 
the years on Kenya Television Network (Onsarigo 2011, 2013a, 2013b). In 
many cases, however, the concern has again centered on the construction 
and monitoring of dormitories to ensure that students might be safely evacu- 
ated in the case of fire breaking out. In some cases, the social conditions at 
those boarding schools have also been questioned and criticized. 

The hundreds of arson attacks on boarding school dormitories and other 
facilities have stimulated some consideration of the dangerous conditions 
of boarding schools. The deaths of ten fourteen-year-old students in a 
student-set fire at Moi Girls Boarding School in 2017 emboldened public 
calls for the closing of boarding schools.'! For instance, the principal of 
Nairobi’s Strathmore School, a private (and high-cost) boys’ day school, 
published an opinion piece in the Nation newspaper titled “We Need to 
Rethink the Whole Concept of Boarding Schools,” in which he argued that 
“schools are not natural habitats for children; homes are.” Following a pitch 
for allowing more private and day schools, he argued that Kenya's govern- 
ment boarding schools are simply not resourced well enough to keep stu- 
dents satisfied, and thus “these disillusioned teenagers become discontent 
and resentful and resort to acts of indiscipline, including arson” (Muthiora 
2017). And perhaps more influentially, in July 2018, following dozens of 
recent school arson cases and additional school closures to prevent further 
fires, members of the National Assembly’s Education Committee asked 
the education cabinet secretary (CS) if converting boarding schools to day 
schools might be a way forward to prevent such student “unrest.” The CS 
did not engage with this idea in any substantive way, choosing rather to 
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make the noncommittal statement, “Whether to have day schools instead 
of boarding facilities is a debate that can be determined by education stake- 
holders.” The education principal secretary similarly punted this policy issue, 
responding, “Is day school popular with students or parents? Understand- 
ing this will guide us, as a society to decide what we want” (Wanzala 2018b). 
In 2021, however, following the return of students to schools after nine 
months of closures due to COVID-19 public health measures, the Kenya 
National Union of Teachers went on the record to call for the abolishment 
of boarding schools. The argument they gave was that teachers were being 
asked to do too much in terms of caring for children at boarding schools. 
“We want parents to regain their parenting skills. The work of teachers is 
to impart knowledge and values to learners between 8 a.m, and 5 p.m.,” 
reasoned the union's representative (Gachuhi 2021). 

Yet boarding schools remain very popular among parents, students, edu- 
cation planners, and the many businesses that profit from their existence. 
Schools’ management teams have tended to respond to challenges, includ- 
ing student unrest, at boarding schools with campaigns for more discipline 
of students via rules and surveillance. Specific recommendations for “fix- 
ing” the problems associated with boarding schools have included enhanced 
enclosures and surveillance of students; further restricting students’ inter- 
actions with “the outside”; enhancing students’ exposure to spiritual guid- 
ance; enforcing stricter adherence to school rules; and keeping “the few bad 
apples” out of schools so as not to spoil the majority bunch of students. For 
instance, the government-commissioned investigative report following the 
2016 school fires recommended that boarding schools should have perim- 
eter fencing and “24 hours manning” by vetted security guards as well as 
CCTV surveillance, metal detectors, sniffer dog checks, and random secu- 
rity patrols (Republic of Kenya 2017). And in 2018, the education cabinet 
secretary responded to increased incidents and concerns about school fires 
by decreeing that principals would not be allowed to be absent from their 
schools during the term, the number of teachers on duty at boarding schools 
must be doubled, and principals would be required to file daily security 
briefings (including assessments of students’ discipline) with local Minis- 
try of Education offices (Nyamai 2018a). The overwhelming emphasis has 
remained on keeping boarding schools as restrictive as possible to ensure 


students’ education can be “successful.” 
And so the boarding school endures as a popularly accepted and even 
esteemed model for secondary education in Kenya. Some of this endurance 
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is evidently due to political inertia for radically reforming the public edu- 
cation system. The long-standing inequalities between upper-tier boarding 
schools and lower-tier day schools—in terms of both students’ academic 
prowess and learning resources—has entrenched a system that would take 
enormous will and financing to replace with one that provides more equal 
quality of education for all. Boarding schools function as an influential 
mode of differentiating members or aspirants of the upper and middle classes 
from the masses. 

Government-mandated closures of boarding schools in favor of day 
schools would likely face opposition due to their significant valorization 
across Kenyan society, as well as entrenched interests, including the interests 
of many parents whose working lives are made easier by their secondary 
school-aged children’s absences.'? Revered University of Nairobi professor 
Okoth Okombo (2016, 14) described in a newspaper op-ed article, for in- 
stance, that “today, a good number of parents dread the closure of schools 
because they don’t know what to do with teenage children at home.” “Dread” 
may not be the right word to describe how many working parents simply 
cannot fathom how they might provide their secondary school aged chil- 
dren with sufficient supervision and care to support their competitive per- 
formance in that intensive schooling system. Some parents also believe that 
their children are safer in boarding schools. Commonly voiced concerns 
are that teenaged girls attending all-girls boarding schools are less likely to 
become pregnant, while girls attending day schools encounter more risks 
of sexual assault on their way to and from schools, and that boys and girls 
both have easier access to sex and drugs when not in boarding schools.'* 

However, I do not think that the tenacious resilience of boarding schools 
in general public opinion in Kenya is only due to their practical boarding 
function and their appeal to a rather glorified history of success through 
education. I perceive that a good part of their public support is rooted in 
how closely the organization and experience of life at a boarding school 
mirrors the organization and experience of life in Kenya’s public, and espe- 
cially political, sphere. Many Kenyans seem to regard boarding schools as 
just one more instance of how Kenya works: there is fierce competition 
among so many people for so few opportunities, and the notion of equality 
of opportunity in this competition is dubious since some start advantaged 
(usually due to financial wealth); the system of governance is centralized 
and hierarchical with those at the top of the hierarchy and those at the bot- 
tom relating to each other as patron and client; conformity is sought largely 
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through disciplinary measures, often involving physical violence or its threat; 
and there is little accountability or recourse for those who feel disadvan- 
taged, exploited, or damaged in this system. It is a tough, testing system 
and only a few will triumph—through a mix of talent and chance. The sys- 
tem is understood as a thin meritocracy, and this understanding is thickly 
laden with cynicism. 

Isee this congruity contributing to the persistence of regarding the board- 
ing school, and its autocratic structure and practice, as normal. Many people 
in Kenya acknowledge that boarding schools are problematic in many ways. 
But as boarding schools are just a part of a bigger system, and they cohere 
to an encompassing logic and practice of power, it is unlikely that they 
would be singled out for radical questioning and rejection. 

And yet this is exactly why students’ arson attacks on their boarding 
schools are so significant. If boarding schools are in many ways microcosms 
of how unequally power works in Kenya, then trying to destroy them, or 
even reform them through vigilante arson, might forewarn a greater siege 
on the norms of power across political domains in Kenya. Students setting 
fire to their schools signals a readiness to resist and reject acquiescence to 
existing modes of harsh and unaccountable governance. This captures the 
public’s imagination and animates the debates—and moral ambivalence— 
about what these fires are really about. 


6 


Learning Experiences 


It is not easy to get to Central Kenya Girls Secondary Boarding School.' To 
arrive there physically, a person first has to make their way to the regional 
trading and administrative city of Embu, which is about two hours of road 
travel northeast of Kenya’s capital city of Nairobi. From bustling Embu, a 
person must then crowd into a matatu (minibus transport) that plies the 
winding, hilly, dirt road that traverses eastward through the fertile coun- 
tryside, or hire a piki piki (motorcycle taxi) to bump across the approxi- 
mately fifteen kilometers between Embu and the school. Some piki piki 
drivers will refuse to drive a passenger to Central Kenya Girls because they 
do not believe they will secure a return fare for the journey back. As a re- 
sult, the one-way fare to the school can be relatively expensive. Many piki 
piki drivers do not know where the school is exactly located and so will have 
to stop several times along the road to ask people for directions. When it 
rains heavily, as it does between March and May and October and Novem- 
ber, the road can be challenging in any vehicle, with tracks of mud sucking 
wheels into immobility. 

Along a relatively flat section of road stands Central Kenya Girls, its ten 
acres nestled between private plots of land with modest homes and small 
farms growing maize, beans, and bananas and keeping cows and goats. The 
school does not advertise itself very prominently. There is a wire fence along 
its front, through which you can see a weedy expanse before a stand of trees, 
a flagpole, and several single-level concrete buildings. A solid metal gate has 
the school’s name painted on it, and a small guard’s hut contains an elderly 
man who approaches any person or vehicle, reminding them of the stan- 
dard protocol of registering one’s name, ID number, phone number, and 
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reason for visit in the school’s logbook. Once through the gate, the drive- 
way leads to the assembly space, which is a dirt area around the flagpole, 
large enough to contain more than three hundred students in concentric 
circles or lined up like a military regiment. Just steps from this is the front 
building, a low-lying concrete bunker with a breezeway separating offices: 
on the right is the receptionist’s office, the bursar’s office, and the princi- 
pal’s office; on the left is the deputy principal’s office, the teachers’ staff- 
room, and a storage room. The breezeway holds a bench for people to sit 
on as they wait for admission to one of the offices. The only adornment 
is a display cabinet in which are posted lists of the last several years of 
students’ final exam scores, lists of current students’ recent practice exam 
scores, a timetable for the term’s classes, and several lists of school rules 
and signs with words of guidance. In its austerity, it is adamantly clear 
what the business of this institution is: this is a place for students to pre- 
pare for their final examinations so that they will succeed through second- 
ary education. 

I fist visited Central Kenya Girls for several days of interviews and 
observations in 2013. I then returned in 2016 with three other researchers, 
Oscar Otieno, Lauren Rattray, and Lena von Naso, who helped me con- 
duct research at the school for the last term of the school year from Septem- 
ber until final exams in November. The purpose of us spending our days, 
and some nights, at the school over that period was to learn from a multi- 
plicity of sustained and up-close observations and ongoing conversations 
about how students experienced their lives at boarding school.’ 

Our research involved daily observations of school life in its many 
facets—that is, in classrooms, administrative offices, dormitories, dining 
halls, playing fields, corridors, along the schools’ fences, and in students’ 
secret hiding places, and during organized activities like taught lessons, 
school assemblies, assigned chores, religious services, and exams as well as 
during more informal activities, especially during the few allotted leisure 
hours and when students happened to leave school, usually because they 
were sent home to collect overdue fees from their families or because they 
were suspended for indiscipline. The research also included multiple inter- 
views and informal conversations over those months with students, teach- 
ers, the principal, and school staff, including the cooks, cleaners, and guards, 
as well as the matron who attends to students’ nonacademic concerns such 
as accommodation and physical health. As well, eleven students at Central 
Kenya Girls agreed to write regular brief diary entries over five weeks about 
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their experiences so that we could learn from these. We collected these 
diaries after two and then five weeks, and they helped us to understand what 
aspects of life these students considered significant or not, and we were 
able to ask some follow-up questions with each of the student diary-keepers. 

In this chapter, I provide an experience-near account of students’ lives 
at that typical boarding school. This reveals what students at the boarding 
school most immediately and intensely experience—that is, their embodied 
experiences of schooling. Students’ embodied experiences become a criti- 
cal means through which they come to know and judge the qualities, vir- 
tues, and vices of being a student. Indeed, those embodied experiences are 
rarely passively accepted. Students question why their lives are experienced 
in ways that make them feel isolated, anxious, afraid, cold, tired, hungry, and 
often degraded. They also do not take for granted how and why their lives 
are organized in ways that can make them feel comfortable, encouraged, 
and optimistic. They think critically about why their lives are organized in 
particular ways according to the authority granted to particular rules and 
individuals, and they actively assess whether such authority is justified and 
according to what logics. I consider students’ continuous critical appraisal 
of their experiences at school as meaningful to their learning particular ideas 
and practices of discipline and violence, authority and justice, and how they 
might influence those. This approach to considering students’ experiences 
appreciates how young people discover knowledge for themselves through 
their participation and practice with it, as well as how firsthand learning ex- 
periences can influence social, moral, and political subjectivities. 

Students’ active and critical questioning and judgment belies a common 
critique that the Kenyan education system produces unthinking, uncritical, 
and unimaginative people. It also belies the common stereotype of youth as 
unthinking and rash. And it undermines a reading of boarding schools as 
totalizing in their governance, producing “docile bodies,” even if that might 
be their intent (as per Goffman 1968; Foucault [1977] 1995, 136). These 
observations echo other studies of boarding school life. Anthony Simpson's 
ethnographic study of a Catholic mission’s boys’ secondary school in Zambia 
in the 1990s describes how that education was organized around “attempts 
to control speech, movement and posture, to produce, in Bourdieu’s terms, 
a particular kind of habitus” (Simpson 2003, 12), yet he found students 
used various means and discourses to “manipulate their own refashioning 
of their own subjectivity” (5; see also Okely 1978). These kinds of similari- 
ties across our accounts underscore how contemporary Kenyan boarding 
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schools conform to a particular type of learning institution that has a long 
and controversial history. At the same time, Kenyan boarding students 
perceive their schooling experiences as consistent with pervasive modes of 
governing life in Kenya. They situate their learning experiences in their 
schools within broader ideologies and practices of governance. 

This up-close study of students’ lives at Central Kenya Girls contends 
with two puzzles. First, it raises the question of how students whose daily 
lives are steeped in the disciplinary techniques of a “totalizing institution” 
(Goffman 1968) experience individualized alienation and obedient confor- 
mity as well as collective mobilization and rebellion. These seem incongru- 
ent effects. Second, it examines the constant friction in students’ judgments 
about whether, and according to what conditions, acts of violence and pain 
are justified or unjustified. The analysis pieces these two puzzles together. 
I argue that the contrived context of the boarding school, and especially 
its accentuated combination of discipline and authority with violence and 
pain, spurs a vigilance among students that bridges from individualized to 
social practice. While much of what is being monitored, and the means 
for monitoring, centers on individual bodies, vigilance also accrues as a 
social practice entwined with the experience of the collective student body. 
As a social practice, vigilance connects students’ work of trying to set the 
norms by which they consent to be governed with the affect of intersub- 
jectivity. The social practice of vigilance consequently mobilizes students 
intellectually and affectively to identify as a shared body and readies them 
to act collectively. 

This analysis of the social affect of vigilance contributes to social theory's 
long-standing question of what makes collective action possible. Myriad 
theoretical and methodological approaches have engaged with the so-called 
collective action problem that addresses why, in some instances, individu- 
als set aside their self-interest and contribute to collective action (Willer 
2009). The present case makes a particularly intriguing foray into that popu- 
lar field of inquiry because it offers such a stark contrast between people’s 
experiences of self-interest and collective action. Self-interest in this case is 
emphatically paradigmatic: success for enrolled secondary students in Kenya 
is completely determined by an individual’s competitive exam scores. The 
logic of the system conditions a student to consider any other kind of con- 
cern as a potentially harmful distraction. Yet, as the case shows, students 
become very invested in the collective activity of vigilance. In reflection 
of long-standing practices of patron-client balances of power in Kenya, 
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students regard this vigilance as their rightful role as dependents or even 
clients of administrative leaders. And while some of its practice is catalyzed 
by their concerns for competitive advantage (e.g., a desire to improve com- 
petitive conditions in their schooling), its primary values seem to be affec- 
tive. Vigilance as a social activity stimulates a sense of intersubjectivity 
that becomes a powerful force, often overwhelming the individual alien- 
ation students have experienced through their schooling. Further, with a 
predominant focus on immediate and tangible violations, the social prac- 
tice of vigilance loosens the ideological grip of schooling’s abstract bargain 
of suffering now to earn later success that undergirds individual students’ 
alienation and submissiveness, and stimulates instead a readiness to act rebel- 
liously and riskily as a collective. In this context, vigilance spurs an affective 
reorientation that makes contentious collective action possible. 

Vigilance—the monitoring of surroundings for signs of danger—is a 
structuring practice for group cohesion. While vigilance to risks is under- 
stood to be fundamental to survival, the social dynamics of vigilance are 
much more difficult to understand. One category of actors that have been 
theorized in tandem with the social practice of vigilance is, of course, vigilan- 
tes. Vigilantes are commonly defined as self-appointed arbiters and enforcers 
of locally popular notions of law and order, particularly as these concern 
personal and communal security. Robert Gordon (2007, 349) offers an ex- 
panded definition of vigilantism as “grass-roots judicial self-help activities,” 
while David Pratten (2006, 711) notes how the actions of vigilante groups 
may be situated “within a wider mode of ‘civic vigilance,” thus prompting 
their study in terms of the politics of vigilance. The effects—and affects— 
of vigilantism are complex. In some analyses, locally organized vigilance 
committees have been found to promote community solidarity, even “com- 
munity spirit” (Rodgers 2007), and the self-definition and reproduction of 
a moral community (Abrahams 1998). In other instances, they “represent 
divergent aspirations” for the future, and even “insurgent construction of 
the public realm,” in which marginalized and excluded groups can chal- 
lenge the status quo (Pratten 2008a, 1, 7). Further, some vigilante groups 
are known for producing extreme uncertainty, terror, and hostility among 
local populations as well as among vigilante group members themselves 
(Rodgers 2007). These different frames for how vigilantism interrelates with 
the social are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Vigilantism’s propensity to 
shift between what might be characterized as socially positive and socially 
negative has been ethnographically noted (Rodgers 2007). 
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While much scholarship has conceptualized vigilantism as object and 
function—that is, as alternative modes of justice, influencing norm- 
setting—some anthropologists have encouraged more attention to vigilan- 
tism as practice. Pratten (2008b, 64), for instance, considers vigilantism as 
“a practice by which people insinuate themselves into networks of surveil- 
lance.” One approach is to seek to “understand the practical meaning of 
being a vigilante and the emic cultural frameworks in which they operate” 
(Pratten 2008a, 10). Ethnographic research excels at this kind of approach, 
of course, thereby offering the broader field of vigilantism scholarship “a 
more nuanced and differentiated comparative picture of the processes of the 
emergence of vigilante activity in various locations” (Abrahams 2010, xiii). 

Students setting fire to their schools in Kenya might be included in some 
definitions of vigilantism. Students very much acknowledge that their fires 
are attempts to enact their own sense of justice through public performances 
of punishment of situations—and individuals—they judge as transgressive. 
Rather than making an argument for or against categorizing fire-setting 
students as vigilantes, I instead want to consider how students’ practices of 
vigilance over what is just and unjust in their schooling affect their readi- 
ness to engage in what can manifest as quite radical collective action. 


A TyprcaL KenyAN BOARDING SCHOOL 


Secondary boarding schools are unique socializing milieus, Adolescents tend 
to arrive not knowing any other person at the school where they will spend 
the bulk of the next four years of their lives. These new students are thus 
fresh initiates to a separate world with its own spatial and temporal con- 
figurations, rules, and cultural repertoires. To help with the adjustment to 
their new way of life, when students first arrive for their first year at Cen- 
tral Kenya Girls—as in many other boarding schools—each is assigned a 
“mother” from among the older students who is supposed to guide her and 
help take care of her for the first week, before setting her off to fend for 
herself. After this week of being “babied,” the first-year students—those in 
Form 1—are then largely left to their own devices, and pejoratively labeled 
as “monos” by the students in Forms 2, 3, and 4, a few of whom might take 
advantage of the widespread custom of age-based authority to demand a 
“mono” do their bidding (e.g. their laundry, their fetching of water, etc.). 
The social stratification is rigid but for a few exceptions, and most students 
describe a challenging first year of adjusting to their new lives at boarding 
school, or as they put it, to the school’s “system.” 
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The school is patently central to students’ lives for four years, and poten- 
tially beyond. Most girls arrive at the school at the start of their secondary 
education, in Form 1, when they are between the ages of thirteen and fi 
teen, and leave four years later after completing their final exams. Over 
the course of those four years, students live at the school for at least eight 
months each year, from January to April for first term, May to August for 
second term, and September to November for third term. Some students 
spend their April and August breaks at the school as well if they are required 
to stay for “remedial lessons” or extra tuition. 

For new students arriving at Central Kenya Girls Secondary, it can 
appear impressive or dismal depending on what their experiences have been 
to date. Beyond the administrative offices and the breezeway’s display of 
rules is a rocky square with a few planted bushes, boxed in by three sides of 
classrooms and a small school library. The classrooms are sparse: each has 
a well-worn blackboard at its front and desks for between forty and sixty 
students. The concrete walls of the classrooms are painted in a neutral beige 
but are not otherwise decorated; the concrete floors are clean with just some 
cracks and holes. Some of the windows have paned glass while others just 
have shutters. There is no electricity in the classrooms. Again, it is all quite 
austere, but when the students fill their classrooms, there is enough room 
for all, and most students seem to have a reasonably fair chance of being 
able to see the chalkboard and hear the teacher, even over the din of other 
students’ voices emanating from nearby classrooms. 

Behind the classrooms are the students’ living quarters, including the din- 
ing hall and kitchen, and behind those are the dormitories, bathing area, 
and toilets. Further away are five small row houses that serve as the school 
residences for a few teachers and the school’s matron. Only the matron and 
one teacher regularly inhabit these, however. The other teachers prefer to 
live more privately away from the school, even if that means paying more 
for rental accommodation. 

The students’ dormitories are undeniably crowded, with sixty girls sleep- 
ing and storing their personal belongings in rooms approximately six by 
twenty meters. The dorms have rows of bunk beds down each side, and 
there is little room for much else. Each student is assigned either a bot- 
tom or top section of a metal bunk bed frame on which to lay down the 
mattress, pillow, and woolen blanket that they are required to bring to the 
school with them. At the end of each bunk bed, students store their indi- 
vidual metal trunks that hold their clothing, toiletries, and schoolbooks. 
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These boxes are personal but not private, as they might be searched at 
any time by dorm prefects (the students selected to oversee the order of 
the dorm) or the matron (the school staff responsible for the order of the 
dorms). As well, there are hooks along one wall where students can hang 
their uniforms, towels, and any other articles of clothing (as long as these 
stay neat). There is electrical lighting in the dorms, but the lights are only 
put on for a brief period each morning as girls rise and night as girls pre- 
pare for bed. Most of the windows are paned, which is important for keep- 
ing warm at night. While midday temperatures average 30 degrees Celsius 
throughout the year, the nighttime temperature dips to 10 degrees. The 
dorms are not very comfortable, given the cramped space for so many 
girls to share. For some students, however, sleeping there is the first time 
they have not had to share a bed (e.g., with a sibling) and can claim a mat- 
tress, pillow, and blanket as just theirs. Other students consider the sleep- 
ing arrangements rustic and difficult, especially due to their “congestion” — 
a common complaint. 

The school does not have piped water, but in a cement bathing room 
there are faucets that release cold water from the massive water tanks situ- 
ated behind. To bathe, students collect this water in their personal wash- 
basins and then take this water to wash themselves in private stalls, or to 
launder their clothes outside. Again, for some students this is relative lux- 
ury as they have come from homes without such easy access to water. Some 
girls have had to walk distances from their homes to rivers or communal 
water pipes to collect any water for domestic use. Other students, however, 
find the lack of hot-piped water and showers to be very unpleasant ad- 
justments from what they are accustomed to at their homes. For toilets, 
there is a line of eighteen pit latrines in individual wooden outhouses that 
the students use. These are dark and smelly spaces. 

More refreshingly, there is a relatively new recreation hall on one side 
of the classrooms, and beyond it playing fields encircled by a running 
track. Volleyball and badminton nets are often set up on the field for stu- 
dents’ games, and there are two basketball hoops set above a concrete pad. 
The hall has many folding tables and chairs ready for various meetings and 
activities, as well as table tennis, a TV and DVD player, and a microphone 
and speakers. Parked next to the hall is a large and relatively new school 
bus, emblazoned with the school’s name. 

In the sum of these parts, and in many other ways, Central Kenya Girls 
is typical of a public, midlevel (i.e. county-level) boarding school, and 
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comparable to many national and extracounty schools. It first opened as a 
Harambee secondary school, set on a privately donated plot of land, in the 
late 1970s, with nearly a dozen students and two teachers. It was financed 
through the 1970s and 1980s by students’ families and other private “well- 
wishers,” and enrollment steadily grew over those years. In the early 1990s, 
Central Kenya Girls was classified as a public provincial—now county— 
secondary school. Between 2008 and 2016, the student population remained 
at approximately 350 girls, all of whom have boarded in the school’s dormi- 
tories. Enrollment costs have been comparable with other county-level, pub- 
lic boarding schools with good reputations. The school is sponsored by the 
Catholic Church, but the church has no discretion over who is admitted or 
the curriculum. Students come from different religious and ethnic identity 
groups, although the majority are Christian and from urban and rural areas 
of central Kenya. The school has a consistent reputation for slightly above 
average academic performance among county schools, as measured by in- 
coming students’ primary exam scores and final secondary exam scores. It 
also has a relatively good reputation for students’ discipline and satisfaction. 

Yet Central Kenya Girls has also had its problems. In July 2015, some 
Central Kenya Girls students set fire to a dormitory at their school. That 
fire was quickly extinguished and therefore did little property damage. 
However, the threat was taken seriously: school administrators and police 
investigated, the suspected organizers were suspended, and all the students 
were sent home for several days. Students who had been at the school dur- 
ing that 2015 fire (including one of the chief suspects for setting it) described 
their perspectives and experiences concerning that fire, and I consider these 
accounts later in this chapter. While we were at the school in 2016, there 
were no major violent or destructive collective actions taken. 

That such a typical, and indeed generally well-regarded, school could 
be the site of an arson attack by its students is the point that drew me back 
to Central Kenya Girls. As described in chapter 4, where and when the 
next school arson attack will occur in Kenya has been an ongoing perplex- 
ity for many. Rather than seek to predict where the next fire will be set, the 
analysis below pays attention to students’ everyday experiences of their 
schooling, and especially their struggles to determine what is tolerable and 
what is not in how they are governed. This analysis thus follows the exam- 
ple of moral economy theorists (Scott 1976; Thompson 1991; see chapter 2 
for a review). There is salient local logic to the practice of Kenyans atten- 
tively monitoring the behavior of their leaders, and punishing those that 
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are judged to have violated governing norms. This has often been framed 
in terms of the moral economy of governance in Kenya, in which both 
patrons and clients are “bound by contracts of obligation, differently inter- 
preted on either side, and daily renegotiation” (Lonsdale 2004, 76; see also 
Haugerud 1995; Atieno-Odhiambo 2002), However, beyond establishing 
the “normative roots” of students’ grievances (Scott 1976, 4), I am also 
interested in probing the affective dimensions that can spur students to 
take collective action in the name of those grievances. Scott (1976, 4) has 
argued that seeking to understand people’s ongoing struggles to set limits 
in the balance of power can help us to appreciate “the creation of social 
dynamite rather than its detonation.” I am interested in trying to under- 
stand both the dynamite and the detonation. 


SCHOOLING AS THE “BiTTeR” PRESENT 


The transformative potential of schooling tends to be imagined temporally 
in Kenya as it is in many other places. As Amy Stambach (2017, 2) describes, 
education is “a social field on which the future is imagined”; “the time of 
education” is known and experienced in relation to the future and thereby 
infused with the hopes and worries associated with possible futures. In 
Kenya, however, this temporal formulation and indeed the aspirational 
dimension of education have an added twist: the period and passage of 
schooling is understood to be necessarily painful. A rather poetic way of put- 
ting this is emblazoned across the sign a person first encounters upon enter- 
ing the schoolyard of Kagumo Girls Secondary Boarding School in central 
Kenya, which reads: “The fruits of education are sweet, but the roots are 
bitter.”$ (The same message was posted at other schools too.) Its message is 
clear: accept today’s suffering for tomorrow’s payoff. This is the tempo- 
ralizing logic that authorizes the organization of schooling as an arduous 
experience. But how and why is this period “bitter” for students? And what 
kinds of bitterness, and how much bitterness, will be tolerated, or not, in 
the present as a means to holding on to future dreams? Students’ strikes, and 
in particular student-set arson—including an extremely destructive fire set 
by students at Kagumo Girls in 2012—seem to indicate that there are lim- 
its to what some young people will accept. 

The key structuring force for Kenya’s education system is the standard- 
ized end-of-year examinations that test students’ retention of precise knowl- 
edge and provide the sole means of assessing success or failure. The exams’ 
exacting means and high stakes are the logic for an approach to students’ 
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learning that is intensive in terms of dedicated time and effort. The lives 
of students are meant to be completely devoted to learning—or rather 
“cramming,” as most students put it. Boarding schools are idealized as the 
environments most conducive to such exertion: they are meant to seques- 
ter students from any and all other possible interests so that students’ sole 
occupation can be learning the formal curriculum. Many students appreci- 
ate boarding schools for this very reason. Students at boarding schools are 
regarded as having a competitive edge over students who attend day schools 
because boarding schools enforce unparalleled concentrated study. This 
concentrated focus is not just achieved through the segregation of young 
people from other “distractions” including relationships, circumstances, 
and interests unrelated to schooling. It is also pursued in the modalities of 
focusing students’ minds to learning their lessons while they are at board- 
ing schools. Such disciplining is pursued through attempts at a totalizing 
approach: students’ physical bodies, mental concentration, psychological 
and spiritual foci are all meant to be fully submitted to the project of pre- 
paring for final exams. 

The girls at Central Kenya Girls’ Secondary work hard and attribute 
much of their willingness to work hard to their own motivations to become 
educated people. They have, in large part, bought into the bargain of doing 
hard work now for the possibility of a future that would be easier than an 
uneducated person might expect. “If you don’t do well now, you will never 
again have the chance,” explained Naomi, a Form 4 student. As Emily, a 
sixteen-year-old Form 3 student put it, “Society is tough. You see people 
doing nothing. That doesn’t encourage you. So you feel more motivated to 
learn at school.” And boarding school is particularly appreciated as a means 
for making education the “best chance to improve your life.” Emily easily 
recognized the advantage of being sent to a boarding school where she did 


not have to balance her studies with the hard work of picking tea alongside 
her other family members. For Carole, seventeen years old and in Form 4, 
being at boarding school meant she had “a peaceful place to study,” away 
from a more tumultuous life at home with a father she described as a pro- 
miscuous and aggressive drunk. 

It is important to recognize that these are personal reflections, drawn 
from the observations and experiences of individuals’ own lives rather than 
simply the recital of conventional clichés about the value of education. Yet 
while subjectively developed and cherished, these feelings of motivation to 
become “an educated person” were also often severely challenged, if not 
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undermined, by the experiences of actually being that person and pursuing 
that dream. Schooling itself was often experienced as the worst part of 
getting an education. Carole, who appreciated Central Kenya Girls as a 
“peaceful place to study,” also attested to the fact that she was glad her 
experience of it would soon end: “I’m happy because my time at this school 
is almost done. My burden is almost over. The journey has been tough.” 
What has been tough about Carole’s journey through school? Her diary 
entries, and those of the other girls, made it evident that the challenges 
that troubled them were physical, mental, and emotional, and were expe- 
rienced as a composite rather than as separate kinds of experiences. Their 
embodied experiences—of feeling tired, strained, uncomfortable, aggrieved, 


and alone—were central to this “journey. 


Carole’s diary entry, Monday, September 26, 2016: 


I woke at 3:30 a.m. and went to class though I was very sleepy. I tried my 
best not to sleep but to no satisfaction. History lesson came and it was both 
funny and frightening to find myself dozing. Therefore my teacher asked me 
to stand [in front of the class for the rest of the lesson]. 


Dolly's diary entry, Friday, September 23, 2016: 


I woke up very early around 3:50 a.m. I took a shower with cold water that 
made me get a whooping cough. Within the day I was called by my class 
teacher where he gave me a very disappointing message about my [academic 
test] results, At around 4:30 p.m. I was called by the principal and she pun- 
ished me mercilessly due to my poor performance. It has been a very bad day 


for me. I have not afforded to smile even one time. 


Dolly’s diary entry, Saturday, September 24, 2016: 


Today I woke up at around 5:30 and I was in class by 6 a.m. The mood is 
calm. The past is gone and I have started anew to improve my performance. 
During the day I have not collided with any teacher. . . . This day I have read 
until around 4 p.m. and I got tired and I went to sleep after which I started 
feeling to miss home. I went for my evening prep where I read to 9:30 p.m. 


and straight to bed knowing how another day is coming. 
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Dolly's diary entry, Thursday, September 29, 2016: 


Having had dreamt of my mum the previous night, my mind could not 
concentrate for the whole of morning classes. The business studies teacher 
pinched me for failure to answer a question he asked. I really miss my 
mother. She is the best thing I have. Happy day, mum. I love you much. 


In conversations, students similarly described their experiences of their 
schooling in terms of how they felt its different dimensions. “The days are 
long. You feel tired.” “The water is so cold at five in the morning. We don’t 
have enough time to wash and groom ourselves. You feel dirty and ugly.” 
“The diet is always the same bland ugali and beans only, no vegetables. 
The only change is on Sunday. You feel it is not healthy.” Lack of sleep, 
cold water bathing, and monotonous diets were dominant themes in all 
students’ accounts of their everyday experiences of schooling, As the diary 
excerpts capture, students did not describe these conditions in objective 
terms. They emphasized how such conditions made them feel: “You feel 
tired,” “you feel dirty and ugly,” “you feel it is not healthy.” 

It is easy to understand how the students feel tired all the time. Their 
schedule tends to be exhaustive, as reflected in a schedule that I copied 
from one posted at the school. It is typical for a boarding student’s formal 
schedule to begin at 5 a.m. and to finish at 10 p.m., although many stu- 
dents wake earlier and retire later than these hours during the final term so 


as to squeeze in more revision time. Students are expected to be sitting at 
their desks, engaged in silent, independent study—known as “preps’—for 
the first and last couple of hours of each day. This is when students com- 
plete any assigned homework and review their class lessons. At Central 
Kenya Girls in the final term of 2016, students claimed that the principal 
had recently changed their morning prep hours to last from 4:40 a.m. until 
6:00 a.m. Monday through Friday, with a later start on Saturday morn- 
ings. However, that term, many students regularly began their schoolwork 
before the scheduled 4:40 a.m. start time. This is not an unusual regimen 
for secondary boarding schools. The 2016 government-appointed commit- 
tee to investigate “unrest” in secondary schools found that of the twenty- 
one schools they surveyed, eleven scheduled students’ mandatory wake-up 
for 4:00-4:30 a.m. and seven schools scheduled wake-up for 4:30-5:00 
a.m. (Republic of Kenya 2017). 


ALPHABETICAL EXCELLENCE 


A~— Arrive early in class 

B-—Be ready for the day’s work 

C—Complete all assignments 

D~—Don’t sleep in class ; 
E—Express yourself clearly when answering questions 
F—Feel comfortable by adjusting to every situation 
G—Go to bed early 

H—Help your classmates if they are in need 

J — Introduce a useful thing to your friends 

J—Just do one thing at a time 

K-—Keep your temper, don’t lose it 

L — Listen carefully to your teachers 

M-—Make use of every facility in the School 
N-Never go out at class time 

O—Outdo as many students as you can 

P — Prepare well for every exam 

Q~- Quickly respond to teachers’ questions 
R—Remember important formulas 

S— Study hard to excel 

T—Time is an important resource use it well 
U-—Use your free time intelligently 

V—Value your health 

W—Work hard 

X— X-out bad company 

Y— You can achieve your goal 

Z—Zip your mouth 


“Alphabetical Excellence.” Reproduction by author of a sign posted at Central 
Kenya Girls Boarding Secondary School, 2013. 
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During the weekdays, after brief breakfasts, and any scheduled school 
assemblies, the program of scheduled classes begins and commonly com- 
prises between eight and ten different lessons. These lessons are over- 
whelmingly conducted according to a pedagogy that stresses rote learning, 
with students rapidly transcribing the teacher’s chalkboard notes or state- 
ments, reciting the teacher’s statements, and answering in precise terms what 
are supposed to be memorized answers to the teacher’s questions. Any dis- 
play of waning focus tends to be promptly met with a teacher’s verbal rep- 
rimand or other more physical acts of punishment. 

There are also fixed and intensive schedules for Saturdays and Sundays. 
On Saturdays, students are to wake by 6 a.m., do preps at scheduled times 
for over six hours, complete a general cleaning of the school facilities for 


Central Kenya Girls Secondary School Timetable 
(Monday through Friday) 


5:00-5:30AM — Waking up/preparation 
5:30-7:00AM = Morning preps 
7:00-7:1SAM Breakfast 

7:15-7:30AM — Morning cleaning 
7:30-8:00AM Assembly (Mon, Wed, Fri) 
8:00-9:20AM 1° and 2" lessons 
9:20-9:30AM Short break 
9:30-10:50AM 3" and 4" lessons 
10:50-11:15AM_ Break 

11:15-12:35PM 5" and 6" lessons 
12:35-1:30PM — Lunch and consultations 
1:30-2:50PM 7" and 8"" lessons 
2:50-3:00PM — Short break 
3:00-4:20PM — 9" and 10!" lessons 
4:20-4:40PM. Break 

4:40-5:20PM Revision 

5:40-6:30PM Clubs, games, exercise, Bible study, debates 
6:30-7:00PM — Evening prayers 
7:00-7:30PM — Supper 

7:30-10:00PM — Evening preps 
10:00-10:30PM Bedtime/lights out 


Schedule (Monday-Friday) at Central Kenya Girls Boarding Secondary School. 
Reproduction by author, 2013. 
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inspection as well as some “personal cleaning/hair grooming,” before being 
allowed two hours of entertainment in the evening. On Sundays, students 
ate to attend mass from 7 to 9 a.m., and do five hours of scheduled preps, 
before lights out at 9:30 p.m. 

The students’ schedule seems grinding, and certainly some students viv- 
idly described feeling ground down at the end of each day and week. “Thank 
God this day is over,” wrote Dolly, sixteen, in her diary at the end of a 
typical Thursday in September. Meanwhile, in her diary, fifteen-year-old 
Belinda described how she tried to remedy her cumulative exhaustion over 
a Sunday: “On such a weekend, I try to sleep a little more to compensate 
for how I never slept during the whole week. I had to end my tiresome day 
at 11:30 p.m.” Although Sundays also have “programs,” including a church 
service over several hours of the morning, and students know they must 
prepare themselves for the week ahead by hand washing and drying their 
laundry and completing any homework, there is also some cherished time 
to relax. Students’ modes of relaxing include napping, strolling or sitting 
while chatting with other girls, watching TV, playing games, writing poetry, 
singing songs, talking through the school fence to local villagers, and dress- 
ing less formally. 

The grind of the schedule intensifies in the pre-exam period of the 
school year’s final trimester. In 2016, a national policy was announced that 
no students would be allowed to travel home during that trimester and all 
extra-curricular activities would be canceled, including intramural sports 
and arts as well as family visiting days. These prohibitions were made to 
try to reduce cheating on final examinations. (However, students were still 
sent home if their full school fees had not been fully paid or if they were 
suspended for some infraction.) Every student described feelings of strain 
and stress as they “crammed” lessons during those final nearly three months. 
There was also a series of practice exams and broadcasts of each students’ 
results on them through assemblies and lists of students’ scores posted in 
the main corridor, both of which stimulated nervousness among students. 
Students regularly spoke of the “pressure” they felt, not just in a social com- 
parative sense but also ina physical sense. “Being in competition all the time 
is so hard,” Carole explained. 

Being in competition was experienced physically as well as mentally 
and psychologically. It was all-consuming and draining. Students described 
sleeping even less at night during practice and final exam periods, and find- 
ing the exam writing stints (often two to four hours long per exam with 
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two or three scheduled each day) long and exhausting: “It’s quite hectic,” 
explained Form 2 student Winnie, “You want to rest after but you don't have 
time for that.” Emily told how she carried her cramming anxiety with her: 
“You write key notes and things to remember for answers on a piece of paper 
that you can fold to be very, very small and you look at this whenever you 
can. You carry it everywhere.” (Such miniature study text—commonly asso- 
ciated with being smuggled in to facilitate exam cheating—is commonly 
referred to as mwakenya. This term comes from the Mwakenya Movement 
[a short form name for Muungano wa Wazalendo wa Kenya / Union of 
Nationalists to Liberate Kenya], which was a pro-democracy movement, 
led by many academics, in the 1980s that was forced underground due to 
government repression, including arrests and torture, and became known 
for its diffuse protests. Students’ current use of this term for their study 
sheets acknowledges these as subversive, if not political.) 

In many ways, Central Kenya Girls seems like a perfect case of Foucault’s 
([1977] 1995) analysis of the boarding school as an idealized disciplinary 
institution as well as of his arguments that surveillance and standardized 
assessment have become central to modern schooling, serving as more in- 
sidious governing techniques (although in this case not supplanting physical 
acts of punishment). Foucault theorizes that the techniques of surveillance 
and examination structure the ways in which individuals conduct them- 
selves, producing the simultaneous effects of individuation and conformity. 
This proves true in many instances at Central Kenya Girls. However, it does 
not capture the whole picture of how students relate to their lives—and 
governance—at boarding school. There are also strong forces for collective 
unity and rebellious action among these students. The next section probes 
these dynamics. 


“THERE WouLp Be Riots witHout THat BANANA” 


Every aspect of life at Central Kenya Girls is subjected to the students’ 
critical circumspection. In the previous section, I have highlighted how 
individual students describe their personal experiences of various elements 
of boarding school life. In this section, I describe how students participate 
in ongoing dialogue with their peers about the conditions of their lives 
as students. The content of everyday life at school is the obvious fodder 
for the girls’ ways of relating to one another. Some of this relating starts 
with complaints, but it quickly becomes something else in the practice 
of appraising those complaints. Such appraisal mixes collective efforts in 
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critical thinking as well as empathetic relating. Students discuss and debate 
with each other, sometimes through verbalized language and sometimes 
through nonverbal communication, in dyads and among dozens, about the 
acceptability of the conditions they are experiencing. As I describe below, 
students are engaged in ongoing reckoning among themselves about why 
they are not allowed to wear an extra sweater for warmth on cold morn- 
ings, whether one banana a week is sufficient for their nourishment, and 
whether being hit on the hand or on the face is to be tolerated. In such dia- 
logical vigilance with one another, they shift—or rather, they compound— 
their individual perspectives and subjective experiences into a collective 
perspective and intersubjective experience. 

When the students are lined up for their early morning access to the 
washing rooms, they communicate their tiredness or frustration to each 
other with yawns and grumbles. A recurring topic among some students 
is why the school will not allow heated water for the girls’ early morning 
bathing. Students readily admit that this would require some additional 
labor, but they go around and around with each other about whether that 
labor concern justifies the rule or if the rule is instead attributable to the 
school administrators’ unreasonable pettiness. Later, when they are shiver- 
ing during the early morning study sessions, students also complain to each 
other about why they are made to feel so cold. They talk to each other—and 
they talked to us—about how the school rule that no student is allowed 
to wear an extra sweater—even during the very chilly hours from 4:40 a.m. 
to 6 a.m., when they are supposed to be sitting still at their desks revising 
their lessons—seems more like discretionary cruelty than a practical rule. 
And when a student falls ill and seeks the matron’s attention to her symp- 
toms, a friend or a few go to check on her in the “nurse’s room” (there is 
no nurse) and begin to spread reports among her classmates, which some- 
times spread to wider social circles among the student population, about 
whether the unwell girl is being treated carefully enough. The symptoms 
of the student and her treatment by the school’s staff are discussed in detail 
with questions about whether the student was given antimalarial medi- 
cation or just a painkiller, if the student is getting sicker, and whether the 
school has sent her for medical tests or called her parents, or whether they 
are just leaving her, neglected, in the sickroom. Students recount stories 
they have heard about how students at other boarding schools have had 
illnesses untreated and some have even died, even before their parents were 
notified that they were ill. Worry is felt through the collective student body. 
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In one case, students expressed so much worry about one girl that I asked 
the deputy principal about her status as a prompt to ensure she received 
attention. 

Food is often cited as one of the “petty grievances” of students that has 
provoked arson attacks at other schools. At Central Kenya Girls, like many 
boarding schools, food is a constant object of students’ scrutiny, and it 
serves as an important means for students’ evaluations of how fairly or not 
they are being considered by school administrators. For instance, when the 
girls contrasted their new principal with their previous principal, many 
pointed to how under the new principal they were each being served one 
hardboiled egg per week. This was regarded as a material improvement and 
evidence that the new principal was more considerate of their well-being, At 
the same time, however, food is significant in administrators’ logics of how 
students need to feel certain kinds of deprivation as a means of understand- 
ing the purpose and mode of their education. A wish for more fruit was 
commonly expressed by students at Central Kenya Girls. Students spoke— 
and wrote in the school’s suggestion box—of wanting “more vitamins,” 
and commonly speculated on how unhealthy their diet was. The students 
complained that they were given only one piece of fruit each week: usu- 
ally a banana on Mondays. “There would be riots without that banana,” 
sixteen-year-old Jemima half-joked. However, during a casual chat in the 
staff room, one teacher cited the weekly banana as an example of how the 
students’ diet was balanced enough: “Some have no breakfast at all at home. 
We see the girls grow big here.” “Anyway,” interjected another teacher, “if 
we give them so much, they will forget they are here to go to school.” 
“Yes,” agreed the first teacher. “Tell them to work very hard so they can eat 
what they want in the future.” The promise of sweet fruit to enjoy in an 
educated future had taken a very literal turn at Central Kenya Girls. 

The logic that pain can motivate is often more directly administered, as 
documented in the following field notes from late October 2016: 


As I enter the staffroom, a girl exits very quickly. She is crying a little bit. 
She wipes her eyes with her scarf. I see another girl kneeling in front of a 
teacher while a third stands on the other side of the desk. The teacher is 
gtading their papers, reviewing each question’s answer for whether it is 
right or wrong. I count the teacher hit the kneeling student twenty-eight 
times in her open palm with the rubber pipe. Each hit is apparently for one 
wrong answer. 
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“Exams are coming,” the teacher says. “You must write what I taught 
you.” She hits the student again. Now the student is being hit on her shoul- 
ders as well as her hands. 

“Passing is a must. It is not an option,” the teacher says in an angry- 
sounding voice. She hits the girl two more times. The girl walks quickly out, 
biting her lip hard. 

The next girl kneels in front of the teacher. I count the teacher hit her 
twenty-five times. There are eight other teachers in the room. They are 
minding their own business. 

“How can you get this answer? You don’t concentrate,” the teacher criti- 
cizes the student. 

Another student enters the room and timidly approaches the same teach- 
er’s desk, apparently to wait her turn. I can’t hear the student's responses to 
the teacher even though I am seated only a few feet away. I can only hear the 
teacher's scolding and the sound of the pipe smacking the student. “Why do 
you get this answer?” Hit. “You don’ revise.” Hit. “Are you expecting to 
pass?” Hit. 

After that student leaves, the next girl kneels, “Why have you failed?” 
demands the teacher. I count nineteen hits. “What is the problem? You must 

read. I want you to feel that pain so you can improve.” 

The other teachers are chatting and laughing, some sitting on the couch 
in front of the teacher’s desk. As the last girl is dismissed, the teacher who has 
been grading papers and punishing her students for wrong answers joins the 
chatting and laughing with the other teachers. 


“T want you to feel that pain so you can improve.” The teacher's state- 
ment, made as she hit the student, could hardly have been more pointed. 
Yet nothing about the statement or act was considered extraordinary by 
the teachers: none of the other teachers looked up, intervened, or dis- 
played any sign of discomfort with the punishment, and the punishing 
teacher returned to her socializing without further ado. Later, one of the 
girls who had been hit in that incident explained that, of course, such pun- 
ishments are resented by the students. “We already feel bad [about poor 
scores],” she said. “The hitting does not help you feel good about your next 
chance.” Many students drew attention to how such ways of being treated 
made them feel discouraged and even fearful. Other students, however, 
described the teacher’s style as motivated by good intentions. “She wants 


us to do better,” one girl explained. 
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Indeed, explicit acts of punishment targeting specific students’ bodies are 
common and thus not immediately controversial at Central Kenya Girls. 
For instance, “six of the best without interruption” is an idiom the girls use 
for when a teacher hits a student six times in the palm of her hand with 
a Bunsen burner rubber pipe. If the student withdraws her hand before 
the six strokes, the teacher will begin a new set. Infractions that merit this 
punishment at the school are sleeping in class, being rude, wearing the 
school uniform’s skirt rather than shorts during scheduled sports and games, 
and speaking Kiswahili when it is a designated English-language-only day 
(which are set from Monday through Wednesday) or speaking English on a 
Kiswahili-only day (set from Thursday through Sunday). For the most part, 
this punishment, while unpleasant in the moment, is not bitterly resented. 
Students tend to laugh about it and accept it in large part it seems because 
the rules that are not to be broken are understood and accepted by them. 
In another example of how students had come to expect and accept being 
hit as part of their education, a group of girls explained how one of their 
male teachers was given the nickname “Bazee” by the students because he 
hits them on their backs with a closed fist and “the vibration you feel on 
your back after is that sound—bazee!” They explained he will hit a student 
that way if she is late to class or to “kind of push you in class to try harder.” 
For Sharon, a prefect in Form 2, caning (hitting with a stick or rubber pipe) 
has its role: “Caning is there, of course. It is not too much, just enough. It 
is effective. This school is so disciplined.” 

Other acts of singling out students’ bodies for discipline and punishment 
are not as easily accepted, however. Students judged punishments involving 
public humiliation as the worst. It is common practice at Central Kenya 
Girls (and many other schools) that students who do poorly on practice 
exams are made to stand or parade in front of the other students. A story 
many students told us described how, after being humiliated at one of these 
parades, a student claimed she wanted to commit suicide and later came to 
class with a knife. The other students reported her and the knife was taken 
away before she could do any harm. But many students continued to be 
affected by that girl’s feeling of desperation and her stated intention to end 
her life there and then. While that individual’s response was exceptional, the 
students told her story as if it were exemplary of how they all felt humilia- 
tion as punishment to be harmful and wrong. 

Clearly, students are collectively engaged in ongoing critical evaluations 
of the conditions of their schooling. They are individually and collectively 
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watchful of interactions at their school, and they tend to report what they 
have witnessed to each other, which can prompt the articulation of criti- 
cal objections and questions among groups of students about whether 
or not particular rules and behaviors are justified. The students at Central 
Kenya Girls certainly accept many challenges as justified and tolerable in 
the pursuit of their education. But their dialogical process of vigilance also 
distinguishes some of the treatment of students (whether individually or 
collectively) as unjustified. These judgments can thus become the justifica- 
tions for collective action against perceived violations. They can set triggers 
for detonation across the schoolground. 

And yet there is another dimension to all of this collective vigilance, differ- 
ent, although not separate, from the more deliberative process of establishing 
preferred norms. I have described above how the witnessing and reckoning 
with conditions as just or unjust also generated the emergence of intersub- 
jective affects including worry, anxiety, indignation, outrage, and pained 
empathy among the student body. I believe that these affects are an impor- 
tant ingredient in the “social dynamite” and its potential to detonate. As 
described in the narratives below concerning the fire set by students at Cen- 
tral Kenya Girls in 2015, the student body was “psyched up” in various ways 
in the weeks, days, and moments before—and after—that event. Their prac- 
tices of vigilance prepared the students to feel and then act collectively. 


Tue SETTING OF A SCHOOL FIRE 


During our interviews and more casual conversations with students at Cen- 
tral Kenya Girls in 2016, we did not initially try to learn more about the 2015 
fire. We did not want to influence what the students might tell or other- 
wise reveal to us by indicating to them that this was a primary interest. 
However, the fire was raised by students in several conversations when they 
wanted to provide an example of how aggrieved students had felt under the 
previous principal’s administration. And near the end of our months at the 
school, we asked several students as well as several teachers and staff that we 
had come to know quite well how they remembered the fire. While different 
students described very different experiences of it, all agreed that there was 
reasonable cause for it—and that it had worked. No one refuted the possibil- 
ity that another school fire could be set in the future at Central Kenya Girls. 

What we pieced together was that the fire was planned in advance by 
about fourteen students in Forms 3 and 4 who stole matches from the 
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school’s chemistry lab and bought petrol, solicited through the school 
fence, from a boy who lived near the school. In the days leading up to the 
fire, nearly all of the Forms 3 and 4 students were aware that this action 
was planned, and rumors had spilled out to many of the Form 2 students, 
although it seems that few if any Form 1 students were aware. No one 
alerted the school staff. One Saturday night in the middle of June, after all 
the students had retired to their dormitories and many had fallen asleep, 
the fire was set in one of the dormitories. Many students, and especially the 
Forms 1 and 2 students, were shocked and unprepared for the fire and did 
not really know what to do, but were directed by other students to run out 
of their dorms’ doors or jump out the windows. Many, but not all, of the 
students ran away through the school gate that students had broken down 
and into the night, still wearing their nightgowns. No students were seri- 
ously injured. The fire was quickly extinguished by the watchmen and some 
other people from the nearby area who had noticed the commotion. Some 
minor fire damage was done (e.g., burnt mattresses, charring of walls and 
ceiling), and some windowpanes were broken, but the dormitory building 
and most of its contents were still intact. 

The narrative below articulated by Jennifer, a student at Central Kenya 
Girls, about her experience of the previous year’s fire recounts how she was 
(as a Form 2 student at the time) uninformed yet alert to the other students’ 
planned actions, and how her participation in the event was ambiguous. 
Indeed, Jennifer’s experience raises questions about how voluntary—and 
thus how collective—that act of school arson was. Yet while Jennifer, and 
many other students, were not privy to the fire-setters’ plot and felt fright- 
ened at finding themselves in the middle of that arson event, Jennifer's 
account reveals how there was quite extensive collective mobilization of the 
student body. That mobilization occurred both over a longer term preced- 
ing and following the event of the fire, through ongoing conversations about 
whether the principal’s treatment of the students was correct or whether 
the students were justified to punish the principal. It also highlights how 
there was a distinctively affective mobilization of the student body during 
the hours immediately before the fire was set. Interestingly, despite her shift- 
ing experiences of fear, excitement, and confusion during the actual event, 
Jennifer’s end point joined in consensus with the other students that the 
student body was right to punish the principal, and that the fire was a 
felicitous outcome. 
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OK, let me talk about the strike now [laughing and smiling]. 

It was a beautiful Saturday. It was the day of the burial of our beloved 
teacher, Students were angry because they were told we would all go [to the 
burial], but only a few were allowed. 

There were rumors before that something bad was going to happen. I was 
told we needed to go [on strike]. I was just being “innocent Jennifer” [indi- 
cates quotation marks with fingers]. But I remembered what to do in an emer- 
gency, and I made sure I carried money. I was thinking about how I will 
climb a fence and run and escape. I knew about a previous strike here [in 
2012, before her arrival] where the girls left at night. But I was new to strikes. 

That day everyone was psyched up. They played loud music and every- 
one was dancing so much even though that was not allowed. It was supposed 
to be a mourning day for our teacher. That night we had boiled maize, and 
when we went for supper people started to throw their cups. One hit me. 
Everyone was throwing their cups so I followed suit. It was like a game. We 
had entertainment after. It was strange. The lovers of soaps [TV soap opera 
shows] did not watch their soaps. 

I went to bed at 9:30. “The innocent” slept. I was woken by someone. They 
hit my legs and asked me, “What are you doing? Why are you sleeping?” I 
woke up with my money still in my hand, ready for anything. “Get ready! You, 
get ready!” [girls were shouting.] Not all of us were aware if it was a strike or 
something else. I took the strike seriously. I had heard of them around. 

T still had my night clothes on. I got out from the dorm. There were 
screams and girls ran to the gate. The watchman was threatened and told he 
would be beaten [/anghing]. 

I was traumatized. Other students were holding onto me. My friends 
were scared. I was thinking “I don’t know where I am going.” 

Some of the boys from Central Kenya Boys were waiting outside to meet 
girls. There was a story that Al Shabaab was going to attack, so we wondered 
if this was true. 

I was walking along that path [pointing to path in school grounds] being 
held by two Form 4’s who were scared. I was crying. I still had my money in 
my hand [/aughs]. I decided not to leave the school, because I was scared. 
Some of us took our bed covers into the assembly hall to sleep there. Imag- 
ine, we stayed awake all night. But I went back to bed at 2 a.m. when I heard 
the police were here. I was looking for my friends, and I was afraid some 
others will be in trouble. We were told to go back to dorms, but the smells 
were so bad from the fire and girls were complaining. 
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Now the gate was down and girls were just leaving. I reached the gate. 
The watchman was there like a pastor [/aughs], saying “If you really love 
God, you will not use the gate. Think of the pain your mother is in, paying 
for school fees.” That made us afraid to leave. 

About eighty of us remained, waiting. We were told at 2 p.m. we would 
go back to class to read. The secretary of education came and talked for three 
hours and asked us about our problems and concerns, We said as long as this 
principal is here, we will not be happy. 

I called my mum to tell her I was going home. But I only had one hun- 
dred bob. My mum came to pick me from Embu, and I greeted her there. 

When we came back [to school after two weeks] I felt bad. I hated that 
principal with a passion. 

We were given a questionnaire to answer questions about the day of the 
strike. It was fun to write, “I don’t know anything.” 

Tt was the best and worst experience in this school. It was a life experience. 


Students who had been at the school during that 2015 fire, including 
some who claimed to have known about it in advance and others who 
claimed to have known nothing in advance, told us in 2016 that the fire 
was provoked by students’ frustrations with their “harsh” treatment, and 
specifically the harshness of their then principal. Indeed, that individual 
seemed to personify the limits of what the girls would tolerate at their 
school. Students described how that principal had been extraordinarily 
domineering and disparaging in her treatment of the students. The girls 
narrated, for instance, how that principal did not just hit girls on the palms 
of their hands, but instead slapped them on their faces. As one girl de- 
scribed, with her friends voicing their agreement, “She was very harsh and 
violent . .. to slap people was so demeaning.” On certain occasions, stu- 
dents recalled, the principal had slapped individual girls in front of the full 
student body. This was acutely resented not only be those who experienced 
it firsthand, but by many students. 

All kinds of other complaints and accusations about that principal were 
aired later, in response to questions administered to students by the board of 
governors immediately after the fire, and in our discussions with some stu- 
dents one year after the fire. Among these, many students emphasized the 
principal's suspect management, including how she had cut down trees in 
the school’s compound but did not then use those trees to build anything 
at the school—suggesting she had taken the lumber for her own purposes. 
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Another controversy cited was how unfairly the principal had punished 
a student for eating some meat from the dining hall before it was formally 
served. According to several students, the principal had demanded the girl 
go home and bring back twenty-seven kilograms of meat to the school, but 
then had left the meat sitting for three days so that it rotted. The students 
said that everyone felt sorry for the girl and her family, who had incurred 
this expense, and many recalled angry conversations among the students 
about the principal for implementing such a malicious punishment, espe- 
cially when it did no good for the school. 

Students had clearly developed a collective animosity for the princi- 
pal. As Jennifer described, she “hated that principal with a passion,” even 
though Jennifer had never had any personal interaction with her. Yet it took 
the convergence of two particular events to prompt the arson attack in 
2015, according to the girls’ later accounts. First, the principal did not permit 
the girls to attend a favorite teacher's funeral, The teacher had died after a 
brief illness, and the girls had wanted to attend the funeral as a means to 
mourn their loss and pay their respects to the life and family of the teacher. 
(A year before, all of the school’s students had been allowed to attend a 
previous principal’s funeral.) However, the principal ignored the students’ 
feelings and wishes, charging that the students were just using the funeral 
as an excuse to escape their lessons. The girls believed their feelings were 
unfairly discredited, and many felt furious toward the principal. Some stu- 
dents described others of crying in anguish at not being able to attend their 
teacher's funeral. The students set the fire the night of that teacher's funeral. 

Second, the arson attack came just days before the students were to take 
their “mock exams,” which were as comprehensive as the final exams and 
meant to test how well prepared the students were at that midpoint in the 
school year for the final exams. Many of the Form 4 students felt unpre- 
pared and anxious for those exams and dreaded how they might per- 
form, and consequently how they might feel humiliated and demoralized 
by their poor performance. The school administration had threatened 
that students that performed poorly on the practice exams would have 
to stay at the school during the term break to do private remedial studies. 
No student wanted to miss the chance to go home for a break. Further, 
the Central Kenya Girls students had heard that students in some nearby 
schools, including their “brother school,” had “gone on strike,” some em- 
ploying arson attacks, and had run away or been ordered away from their 
schools, and thus were not taking their mocks exams. This all combined to 
determine the timing of the detonation at Central Kenya Girls. 
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And ultimately the students’ arson attack worked, proving again the 
efficacy in Kenya's governing sphere of demonstrating the ability to inflict 
harm. The mock exams were canceled, all students were sent home “for a 
break,” as they put it, and at the end of that school year the board of gov- 
ernors transferred the much-despised principal to another school. The new 
principal at Central Kenya Girls was judged by the students to be accept- 
able. In addition to introducing weekly boiled eggs to the students’ menu: 
she was considered more willing to consider students’ perspectives, and fs 
had not slapped any faces. As for the principal, she knew the students were 
always watching her and judging her, and she was watching them right back 
for any signs of “brewing unrest,” as she put it. 


MaKkING JUDGMENTS AND TAKING ACTIONS 


The vast majority of students, most of the time, push on through their dif- 
ficult experiences of schooling in Kenya, just as students do in other places 
that retain similarly strict boarding school systems. Among Kenyans aspir- 
ing to secondary and postsecondary education, the schooling experience is 
expected to be difficult and is often even esteemed as such. Retrospective 
accounts of schooling by secondary school graduates are replete with bit- 
tersweet memories of those times; adults tend to narrate their painful ex- 
periences and scared or angry former selves sardonically, while their acts 
of defiance at school are told as wryly heroic narratives. They also tend to 
be able to empathize with present students’ experiences, although none 
condone the use of arson. I have found it is not uncommon for a casual 
conversation about schooling experiences, past or present, to tumble into 
a more philosophical questioning of whether schooling really has to be that 
way. Many teachers and principals, as well as parents and other authority 
figures, have expressed unease about how severely disciplined and punish- 
ing the school regimen is to deliver exam results. 

While students understand the normalized demanding approach to sec- 
ondary education, and thereby anticipate that they will experience some 
pain, many students still often find instances of painfulness in their school- 
ing problematic and at times objectionable and even intolerable. Students 
emphasize, however, that it is not the hardships themselves that stimulate 
them to object and revolt. Students claim that their school-based insurgen- 
cies are triggered by what they regard as moral transgressions—the crossing 
of lines—in the wielding of power over their lives. To borrow from some 
of Foucault's work on governmentality, these students are actively engaged 
in “the art of not being governed quite so much” and more specifically 
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“how not to be governed. like that, by that, in the name of those principles, 
with such and such an objective in mind and by means of such procedures 
not like that, not for that, not by them” (Foucault 1997, 28). 

Students’ lived experiences of being made to feel pain in various ways, 
whether common or unique among the cohort of students, serve as the 
fodder for sociality among students, providing them with ways to relate to 
one another. Students’ participation in collectively practicing vigilance of 
the conditions of their schooling makes it possible for an individual expe- 
tience to also be a collective experience. This social practice of vigilance 
affectively reorients students in two important and interconnected ways: 
it focuses students’ attention on the immediate legitimacy of how they 
are treated in their schooling, thereby causing some detachment from the 
abstractly temporalizing logic of enduring a bitter present for a sweeter 
future; and it dislodges students from their individualized alienation in the 
competitive schooling system to instead feel belonging to a collective effort 
of asserting their claims for fair treatment. The social practice of vigilance 
pulls students together to focus on their present being. In these ways, vigi- 
lance kindles an affective readiness to collective action. 

Students frame their judgments—among each other and with others (in- 
cluding “the powers that be,” like their school’s board of governors) in terms 
of moral probity. They cast even the most physical of personal experiences— 
such as feeling cold or dirty—in terms of their subjective dignity and how 
this is considered or not in the distribution of power over their lives. They 
contend that they should be treated humanely by those who wield power 
over their lives. Moreover, they interpret their acts as righteous responses 
to what they perceive as the abuses of those powers to which they are sub- 
jected. They assert themselves as legitimate actors, or “claimants,” in the 
“negotiation” of power (to momentarily adopt the terms used by theorists 
of contentious politics, as per Tilly and Tarrow 2015) because they are sub- 
jects to this power. And they describe their actions as disciplining what they 
perceive as abuses of the power that they submit to as boarding school stu- 
dents. As the next chapter traces, even when students recognize the delib- 
erate attempts to isolate their boarding school experiences from the rest of 
their lives, they consider their experiences as interwoven with how hierar- 
chical authority, popular dissent, and violence entwine in Kenya's broader 
public arena. 


7 


Fighting Fire with Fire 


So we went to the field, and remember we are students, we are teenagers, 
and we had a lot of energy in us. We wanted fairness in this world [/aughs]. 
We wanted fairness and that was not quite fair to us. So we marched to the 
[school] farm and it was some form of—if you saw us from a distance you 
would think that it was some sort of demonstration. So we kicked the 
cabbages. . . . 

And how did you feel when you were kicking those cabbages? 

1 felt like I was getting justice [/aughs].... In our thinking, we thought 
that the school was trying to be corrupt in a way. Whoever had gotten the 
tender to supply for the third-term cabbages, we thought that the school 
was trying to substitute that tender with our cabbages. I don’t think we 
were wrong in our thinking. So we just did it. 

We were basically trying to get justice. 


—Interview with Christopher, December 2018, Nairobi 


How might justice be achieved through the kicking of cabbages? The ques- 
tion might seem trivial at first. But as I learned from listening to Chris- 
topher’s tale, his classmates’ collective destruction of a garden of cabbages 
was intended as a moral lesson for others. It also seems to have served the 
students as a cathartic release. In the telling of this story lies many insights 
about what young Kenyans like Christopher have learned in their second- 
ary boarding schools about how their world works and the limited oppor- 
tunities they have to seek and experience fairness in it. 

Christopher and his classmates were students in an agriculture class 
at their secondary boarding school. Part of their credit for that course was 
to be earned through successfully cultivating cabbages. Enrollment in the 
course had required students’ families to pay some extra fees for the cost 
of the seeds and fertilizer. Over the months of cultivation, the students 
devoted both class time and out-of-class time to ensuring their cabbages’ 
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growth, sometimes toiling individually and sometimes coordinating their 
efforts to be more efficient. In the end, they had grown hundreds of cab- 
bages, stretching over a few acres of the school’s farmlands. They had also 
grown convinced that those cabbages were going to be expropriated by the 
principal and a few other school staff. And that made them furious. 

Over the months of cultivating the cabbages, Christopher and his class- 
mates had expected that their produce would eventually feed the school’s 
students or be sold to raise funds to benefit the school in some way. But they 
were incensed by the likelihood they perceived was mounting that at har- 
yest time the principal and a few others would make handy personal prof- 
its from those cabbages. The students came to suspect this outcome when no 
school staff would tell them what would happen to the cabbages they had 
grown. By then, the students knew how the school’s business worked. They 
had been watching and learning. They knew that there must be a contract 
already in place for the provision of vegetables for the students’ school meals. 
They speculated among themselves about what might happen. Would the 
contract be canceled and its value kicked back to the principal, bursar, and 
agriculture teacher? Or would those individuals just take the cabbages to 
sell on the open market and pocket the proceeds? 

During their time at the school, the students had also learned that there 
was no direct and peaceable means for them to object to this malfeasance. 
“By all means,” Christopher explained, “you cannot go to the principal and 
tell him, ‘By the way, the cabbages that we planted, you need to give us 
money for that, or we need to know how you will deal with that project 
because we don’t want that money to end up in your pocket.” The idea 
of speaking so candidly to the principal was considered preposterous by 
Christopher and his schoolmates. That would be a foolish endeavor invit- 
ing only direct punishment. By the students’ logic, the only way to prevent 
the principal’s likely abuse of his power was to destroy the next opportu- 
nity for it—that is, to destroy the wealth of cabbages. According to Chris- 
topher’s recollections, “Everyone thought it was unfair [that the principal 
would take the cabbages for himself]. It was just a matter of who was cour- 
ageous enough to make that form of unfairness not happen.” All of the 
students knew that destroying the cabbages was going to be a dangerous 
action to take. But the time was ripe: “bitterness” among the students 
had been brewing for a long time about so many different perceptions of 
unfairness at the school, Christopher explained, and this was a “boiling 
point” for him and many others. He explained his thinking at the time 
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that motivated him: “Whatever I can control or however I can, I will help 
not to have corruption. I will not have it. For me that was it. That is why 
I would be in that school riot.” And he remarked sardonically, shaking his 
head, “We wanted fairness in the world.” 


LEARNING LiFE Is UNFAIR 


For Christopher, the attack on the cabbage patch was a climax to years of 
mounting frustrations from feeling powerless in the face of multiple indig- 
nities and injustices. In several conversations with Christopher about his 
experiences at high school, he often referred to how he learned about life’s 
“unfairness” at his secondary boarding school. Specifically, he described 
how the uses of punishment by the select few, whether students selected to 
be prefects, or teachers, over the masses, and often in indiscriminate ways 
taught him and others to stop trying to live justly and instead look out fie 
their own survival and interests by any means: 


There was unfairness. You know we had students and in the same lot we 
had prefects. The fact that a prefect could even give you a—could literally 
beat you up in the name of guiding you just because they had the power 
given to them by the management to beat you. Or mostly they used to give 
assignments. They were called assignments, but they were just punishments 
[laughs]. Like if you had a, I don’t know, if your sweater got torn at some 
point, you qualify for a punishment like slashing [cutting long grass with a 
machete]. Our school had a very big farm, so you could find yourself doing 
the farming. ... I think the prefects used to make it so there were as few 
people as possible to wash the dining hall. They make the punishment to be 
as hard as possible. [Students were given punishments for] stupid things like, 
I don't know, your shirt is not so clean, or your socks are sagging, or you 
didn’t polish your shoes; menial stuff. At that point, I think other students 
being given those punishments by fellow students, it creates some form of 
unfairness in the society. That isa society basically. . . . 

I felt demoralized. I think that most students felt that way and—even 
giving an example: it felt like at that point, at that point you are very 
young, you are in your teenage years. At that point you have realized or 
you sce as if it is survival for the fittest in society and life among you students 
gets hard. And you try to see if you will get the next punishment and who 
will be spared. You know that is even why students steal shirts: because you 
don’t want to be caught in the queue with a dirty shirt. And regardless of 
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whether yours was stolen, you had to have a clean shirt every day of your 
school life. . . . 

You know, you are being treated in such a horrible way. You are being 
treated in a very demeaning way and you just suck it up and tomorrow you 
try not to be caught {for a punishment], but another lot will be caught the 
next day. You know, for the students a form of bitterness is brewing up. I 
think it is those small instances of bitterness that are just brewing up and 


then at some point it just bursts. 


‘There is so much enfolded in Christopher's recollections of how he 
learned at high school about the ways the world works and how this changed 
him. The hurt he experienced during those times still seems sharply fele, 
despite his efforts to isolate it with an adult’s retrospective detachment. 
He did not need to be prompted to trace possible connections between 
what he encountered at secondary school and how life in the public realm 
beyond school was organized. As he described in various ways, he learned 
at boarding school not to expect life to be governed according to some 
principle of fairness, including equality and accountability among people, 
but instead he learned that life is governed by the principle of “survival 
of the fittest,” an ethos that required a person to use any manipulation pos- 
sible to secure their own personal security and to abandon concern for 
others. From the way Christopher described his experiences of secondary 
school, it was abundantly clear that he considered them seminal to revising 
his worldview as well as his own behavior. 

That kind of influence is expected. As Christopher explained, “harden- 
ing up” is regarded as part of the work and achievement of most secondary 
boarding schools. We discussed how he remembered adjusting to high 
school life, which he described as “hard.” “I think the most difficult part 
was adjusting emotionally, mentally,” he said. “You know people are told, 
like, you are supposed to harden up when you go to high school. So when 
you get there, you are trying to get how you are supposed. to harden up. 
And at the same time, you are trying to get your grades high. But it wasn't 
easy. Adjusting wasnt easy.” Yet, when asked whether there was anything 
he liked about his secondary school experiences, Christopher cited the same 


aspects that he found so hard: 


What I liked about the school? The hardening up had certain good things. 
That you are supposed to harden up. I came from a very, I came from a 
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private [primary] boarding school but we weren't that hardened up so to 
say. ... I can't imagine coming from a boarding private school and then 
going to another spoiling [i.e., pampering] school. So at that point there was 
meaning in it. 

Why do you think it was important to harden up? 

There was importance in hardening up because life is hard, life is not easy, 
unless you harden up. It prepares you for the next stage. ; 

Which is? 

Which is high school life and after, Sometimes even in work life. In some 
work places people are supposed to obey, not because you are doing the right 
thing, but because life is not fair, it can’t be fair, it has not been fair. I don’t 
think it will be fair in the coming days. You have to do things that way. And 
manage life in its unevenness, in its ups and downs. . . . 

So, yes, I feel like it was a growth process of just accepting unfairness in 
life. Life gets easier if you understand that life is not fair. It is a difficult les- 
son to teach people as they grow older, but it is important to understand that 
life is quite unjust. And sometimes you just walk away from injustices if you 
an 
If I see injustice and I can’t do anything about it, I just walk away. 
Yeah. I think that is the lesson that that left me with. You know there is that 


mental process that everyone has to take. Otherwise, you will not be able 
to work, 


Christopher did go on to work. He graduated with a bachelor’s degree 
from a well-established university in Kenya and worked for various private 
companies in India and Dubai as well as in Kenya. Despite those varied 
experiences, his memories of his high school experiences remained distinctly 
profound for him. 

Not all experiences of secondary school are as demoralizing as Christo- 
pher remembered his to be, of course. We might regard Martha as having 
a contrasting high school experience. As soon as she arrived at her all-girls 
secondary boarding school, she found that the deputy principal was from 
the same home area as Martha's father, and, in fact, they had several asso- 
ciations: the school’s deputy principal was sister to the chief of the area, 
who had sold Martha's dad building materials for his house. These connec- 
tions meant that Martha was warmly welcomed by the deputy principal, 
and Martha also immediately recognized that she would have to be on her 
best behavior to avoid negative reports getting back to her home. Early on 
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in her first year of school, Martha was selected by her classmates to serve 
as class monitor (the student responsible for keeping her classmates quiet 
and orderly), and soon after she was “promoted” to dining hall monitor 
(the student responsible for keeping the students in the dining hall quiet 
and orderly). She was at first surprised at the way she could command 
authority due to those designations. Martha recalled how as soon as stu- 
dents saw her they would straighten up and become quiet. She remem- 
bered seeing this change in students’ behavior and asking if there was a 
teacher nearby and a student responding, “No, it’s you, Martha!” “In fact,” 
she described, “most of the time people feared me.” She remembered wield- 
ing the power of being able to instruct the school’s cook not to feed some- 
one until Martha was satisfied that person was behaving correctly. And she 
remembered reporting people for punishment by teachers and the deputy 
principal. In Form 2, Martha was appointed a prefect and in Form 3 she 
was appointed the head girl by the school administrators. 

Asa “cop” rather than a “civilian” —to use students’ common terms for 
prefects and nonprefects—Martha experienced the other side of the gov- 
erning relationship. She does not generally remember it as enjoyable or 
safe, Another student or students had once put Martha's schoolbooks out 
in the rain, which destroyed them—an action she interpreted as purposeful 
sabotage. She received anonymous notes calling her names like “daughter 
ofa bitch.” Martha recalled that her father had tried to convince her not to 
accept the prefect role because her sister had previously been a head girl 
at a boarding school and had developed ulcers that the family attributed 
to the stress involved with her role. But when Martha asked the principal 
to release her from her position, the principal said, “No, no, no, Martha, 
you cannot. Take courage. Be strong and courageous.” And Martha recalled 
how the principal would open the Bible and read from Joshua 1 to encour- 
age her and any other doubting prefects. (Joshua 1:9 reads, “Be strong and 
of a good course, fear not, nor be afraid of them: for the Lord thy God, he 
it is that doth go with thee; he will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.”) Martha 
continued as assigned, but she remembers, “I used to crave for a civilian 
life but I couldn't. From Form 1, I couldn't.” 

Martha remembers feeling particularly discouraged for her entire final 
year as head girl after the other students organized a school strike in the 
form of a nighttime walkout and then coerced her into joining them. She 
recalls feeling afraid of the other students, some of whom she had consid- 


ered friends, because they had brought their field hockey sticks into the 
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dormitory and were threatening to beat anyone that did not go along with 
them. They were specifically insistent that Martha, as head girl, join them: 


I was the head girl. I did not know how to control the whole situation. In 
fact, most of the five-kilometer walk [from the school to a nearby town], I 
just spent crying because I didn’t know how to handle the situation. I was 
fearing being beaten [by the students]. At the same time, I was just feeling 


guilty. Guilty that I don’t know what to do, I don’t know what to do, I don’t 
know what to do. 


After that incident, Martha recalls she “just withdrew a bit,” feeling more 
alienated from the other students that she had known for years: “After, I 
just was keeping to myself, not saying anything to anyone. If I am facing 
any trouble, just keeping it to myself... . That strike just put me down.” 

Despite the very different role Martha played at school, her judgments 
about its value align with those of Christopher and so many others. As she 
reflected, “I think the boarding school life makes a strong, tough person. 
You learn life is not simply always fair.” In 2018, nine years after graduat- 
ing secondary school herself, Martha was working as a teacher at a second- 
ary boarding school, and responsible for helping to choose and mentor 
the school prefects. She was conscious that she was reproducing the system 
she encountered as a secondary student. She explained, for example, how 
she tried to encourage her selected head girls to have the courage to report 
other students for perceived disorderliness, and while she admitted to some- 
times wondering if she was too harsh with her punishments of students, 
she attested to generally believing that such punishments are necessary “so 
that they can learn.” 

Experiences of disillusionment and alienation, and learning cynicism 
and degrees of ruthlessness, are common threads through individuals’ nar- 
ratives of their secondary boarding school experiences across Kenya. This 
is not just as a result of the kinds of students with whom I have spoken 
or the kinds of questions I have asked them. The narratives I have listened 
to from dozens of young men and women about their secondary school 
experiences cohere with other accounts I have noted along the way. And 
in many ways, these cohere into a long-standing national narrative about 

how “the system’—of education, of power, of governance—works. Poignant 
of this, popular Kenyan history blogger Owaahh traces a clear lineage of the 
system from colonial times to his own personal experiences at a secondary 
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boarding school, including his participation in and punishment for several 
school strikes, As he describes the “system” that has endured: 


It was a system built to subdue; a boot camp designed to break young men 
and women and teach them their distance from power. To silence their abil- 
ity to express themselves, their needs, and their problems. To teach them 
that to survive, they had to keep their heads down, their mouths shut, and 
their sexuality suppressed. . . . 

High school students might still be minors, but they are not the mindless 
creatures the school system is designed to treat them as. And they keep 
reminding the adults in power about this, generation after generation, often 
fruitlessly. (Owaahh 2018) 


PUNISHING JUSTICE 


I opened this chapter with the story of Christopher and his classmates ies 
destroyed the cabbages that they had grown in an enraged desire to “get 
justice.” They had wanted to remind the adults in power that they were 
not mindless creatures, as Owaahh describes how students are commonly 
regarded. They had meant to prevent the injustice of the principal using 
his authority to selfishly profit from their labors. But the students also 
experienced another rendition of justice: they received serious beatings. 
The students had known very well that if they got caught they could 
expect physical punishment. And so immediately after destroying the cab- 
bage crop, Christopher and the other approximately fifty students ran back 
to their classrooms to pretend that they had done nothing and knew noth- 
ing. But there were “spies” among the students, Christopher surmised. After 
just a few hours, a list of suspects was called by the deputy principal and 
made to kneel in the field, before they were individually called into the 
deputy principal's office to face five adult male teachers—“bully teachers, 
the worst teachers, the disciplinarians,” as Christopher described them: 


What followed could not have been worse. Literally, you get so punished, 
it felt like, like I was in a police cell. School felt like a police cell that one 
night. .. . You know the way police get people and then throw them, kick 
them against the wall, stuff like that. It didn’t feel good of course. . . . 

Tt was a cane and kicks and slaps, anything that they could get. It was just 
a, what, like putting you in a very low place. They throw you under the 


table. It felt like a police cell. 
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That the teachers physically beat the students so severely, and in a way 
that Christopher understood as the predictable repertoire of the police, re- 
affirms the logic of the students’ destruction of the cabbages. The students 
acted in the language of power and justice that they had already learned as 
dominant, which was the language of physical punishment “to send a mes- 
sage” to those who deviate from desired behavior, to express their dissent, 
and to compel an accommodating response. The students had regarded 
their decision to destroy the cabbages as righteous, as a means of enforcing 
a principle of fairness, and calculated that it would punish their princi- 
pal. They considered that their destructive act would be effective both in 
practically curbing the principal’s opportunity to exploit his position of 
governing power as well as symbolically undermining the principal’s gov- 
erning authority by sending a public message of insubordination. And it felt 
good as they did it. The boys experienced their destruction of the cabbages 
as a temporary moment of liberation, and ten years later, Christopher still 
enjoyed his memory of that feeling. 

But in curn, the students that had meant to punish the principal by 
destroying the cabbages were themselves severely punished. They were vig- 
orously beaten by their teachers and they were suspended from school. 
Insult was added to injury when each suspended student was instructed 
that when they returned to school they must bring with them a pick-up 
truck full of cabbages. And so the students learned the same lesson again: 
power is decided by the ability to use physical punishment to enforce sub- 
ordination. “Justice” is decided by that power. When they returned to 
school, with the replacement cabbages, the students fell into line. From 
then on, as Christopher narrated, it was about keeping your head down 
and just getting through. 

And yet, again, the imbalance in governing power in this case was not 
all tucked up as neatly as that. I found it surprising that Christopher and 
the other boys were not expelled from the school for their destruction of 
the cabbages. In fact, only two days after the students had been beaten up 
and “chased” away from their school, the school administrator had phoned 
their homes to tell the boys to return to school. (Suspensions were usually 
two weeks long.) Christopher thinks the accelerated suspension period 
was because the school management realized that they could not afford to 
punish the students further. This was, first, because the students were in 
their final Form 4 year and thus registered to take their final secondary 
exams later that year, and the school did not want the poor record of so 
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many fewer graduates. That would reflect badly on the school, and poten- 
tially provoke parents to complain or dissuade other parents from wanting 
to enroll their children there. Moreover, as Christopher described, “The 
management did not want this thing to get out of hand. I think they also 
knew that whatever they had planned to do was not right. .. . they knew 
what we wanted. They knew why we had done it. . .. At that point, you 
come to a sort of agreement, an untalked-about agreement, and it was like, 
‘You just come back to school and let this thing die out.” And so upon 
return to school, did anything change in the balance of power between the 
school administrators and the students? Slightly, it seemed; a new recogni- 


tion emerged. As Christopher recalled: 


I wouldn't say in any specific way that things changed. Ic is not like they put 
a suggestion box up or whatever. But I think that they realized that we are 
grown people. We are aware of what was happening around. They became 
quite careful. I think there was a realization among teachers, staff, and man- 
agement that these are grown people; that they are aware of whatever we are 
doing. Yeah. We could see them being aware of this. Certain things didn’t 
just happen in the open after that. 


The boys who had challenged authority were punished and then reinte- 
grated into the system. In Christopher's estimation, it seems that, through 
this experience, the students were inducted as “grown people. 


GoveRNING DisAPPOINTED SELVES 


Christopher’s and Martha's narratives reveal how their schooling experi- 
ences figured in their own subjectification—that is, “the formation of the 
subject through practices of the self,” enabling a form of self-governance 
(Foucault 2008, 9; 1988). Their accounts track how their own compliance 
with the school’s (and more broadly, society's) disciplinary regime uphold- 
ing quite coercive systems of hierarchy and competition developed from 
their initial experiences of being externally intimidated to later experiences 
of individually and discretely enforcing their own compliant ways of think- 
ing and behaving. They each remember general as well as specific school- 
related experiences provoking very uncomfortable ethical and emotional 
adjustments. We may regard those personal adjustments as learning “tech- 
nologies of the self” that “permit individuals to effect by their own means 
or with the help of others a certain number of operations on their own 
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bodies and souls, thoughts, conduct, and way of being, so as to transform 
themselves in order to attain a certain state of happiness, purity, wisdom, 
perfection, or immortality” (Foucault 1988, 18). Neither Christopher nor 
Martha described feeling happier as a result of their adjustments, although 
Martha was encouraged to feel purer, and both felt they had grown wise 
to the world. They were both quite conscious of their own participation in 
governing their thoughts and actions to curb their own ethical and emo- 
tional vexations. At the same time, however, each conveyed that they had 
felt little choice but to make those adjustments. They believed that they 
changed their ways of conducting themselves for self-preservation. 
Martha claimed that she felt trapped in the position of power she had 
been assigned. At first, she did not recognize herself in her peers’ fear, but 
she grew used to wielding punishments as a form of power. Alongside find- 
ing some pleasure in practicing that power, Martha recounted feeling pain 
in her alienation from her fellow students. She felt lonely and fearful, and 
when the moment came that her fellow students turned on their school 
management, she could only identify with the management. Martha de- 
scribed how she internalized her own compliance with the system she had 
been indoctrinated into: she felt increasingly demoralized and resolved to 
keep her troubles to herself. In 2018, Martha insisted she still felt discom- 
fort with her own role as a teacher subjecting new students to the system 
she had disliked being subjected to. But she stifled her discomfort, and 
continued to reproduce it. She did not claim to love her job, but she had 
worked hard to secure it, while many educated people she knew did not 
have such job security, and she wanted to keep her job, or at least prove 
her effectiveness through it to gain something better. In 2020, Martha did 
in fact resign her position and enrolled in a master’s degree program in 
hopes of securing a better paying and perhaps more satisfying job. 
Christopher described his own deliberate adoption of a cynical view of 
the world. He learned at school to always comport himself in an orderly, 
conformist style to avoid the physical punishments that anyone appointed 
to a position of power over him could dole out on his body. He also learned 
the extreme risks of agitating against unfair acts of authority from the fero- 
cious beating he received from the teachers, as well as the costly punishment 
of being made to buy new cabbages to continue his education. But he did 
not only credit his conformity to a fear of further punishing physical 
assaults on his body. He also recognized that he quite consciously accepted 
a rationale for surrendering his desire to fight against an unfair system: 
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“Life gets easier if you understand that life is not fair,” he explained. Chris- 
topher conceptualized such acceptance as a “mental process” that a person 
must realize to “be able to work”; that is, he saw it as a conscious resolution 
to avoid his own interminable ethical concern and even distress. He came 
to recognize that there was nothing he could do to effectively change the 
system, and he might exhaust himself and even cause harm to himself if 
he insisted on trying. He calculated that it was in his self-interest to accept 
that life is unjust and unfairly competitive, and for the sake of his own 
self-preservation he needed to abandon his desire to also be concerned for 
others: “IFT see injustice and I can’t do anything about it, I just walk away.” 
However, Christopher does not conceptualize this as an absolutist “primal 
individualism” (Wrenn 2016, 454); he qualifies that he chooses to surren- 
der his concern only if he sees he cannot do anything to contribute to more 
just outcomes. In this formulation, Christopher retains the idea of his poten- 
tial agency. 

From these more longitudinal accounts, we can recognize how Martha 
and Christopher shifted their rationale for governing themselves in con- 
formist ways from a logic of discipline to a logic of neoliberalism. Robert 
Fletcher (2010, 173) helpfully synthesizes Foucault's (2008) distinction be- 
tween those modes of governmentality: 


While a disciplinary governmentality operates principally through the in- 
ternalisation of social norms and ethical standards to which individuals 
conform due to fears of deviance and immorality, and which they thus exer- 
cise both over themselves and one another, a neoliberal governmentality 
seeks merely to create external incentive structures within which individuals, 
understood as self-interested rational actors, can be motivated to exhibit 


appropriate behaviours through manipulation of incentives. 


Ten years out from the emotional turmoil of their secondary school years, 
both perceived their conformity as self-interested. rationality, and they also 
regarded themselves as reasonably successful entrepreneurial individuals. 
Yet, somewhat paradoxically, while both recognized that they had felt quite 
powerless to resist their own complicity in the disciplinary and neoliberal 
governmentality they encountered, they were left with discernible feelings 
of regret, and even shame, for some of that complicity. Despite their mate- 
rial evidence of success, Martha and Christopher seem to have joined the 
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legions of disappointed and docile young people that I describe in this 
book’s introduction. Still, neither Martha nor Christopher had completely 
surrendered their critical perspectives of their own subjectification. 

A more urgent and intentionally disruptive critique of the conditions of 
education and governance in Kenya is apparent when we listen carefully to 
students’ own accounts of why they have turned to arson. Students explain 
that they have taken what they have learned about how authority works in 
Kenya to adapt their practices of dissent and insurrection in their schools. 


FIRE AS THE ONLY Way 


There was a suggestion box, but, you know, this is Kenya, no one reads the 
suggestion box. 


—Interview with Paul, December 2018, Nairobi 


Perhaps the most telling aspect of many different cases of school fires is 
that, according to students interviewed, the use of arson makes particular 
sense. Arson is efficacious in several ways: it often achieves the immediate 
goals of drawing attention to students’ grievances by authorities above the 
principal, and it wins students a break from their “prisons” (which is a very 
common description of boarding schools by students); arson is easy and 
cheap to implement; and there is minimal risk to perpetrators in that stu- 
dents know it is hard to prove arson and for there to be sufficient evidence 
to convict student arsonists. An investigating police officer noted, 


When you throw a stone, you can be seen by the principal and be caught. 

_ But with petrol itis difficult to identify the perpetrators. Fires are set at night 
so there are not eyewitnesses. You have only circumstantial evidence and 
students are uncooperative: few would testify against other students. And 
even with a conviction, suspects are under age so you wouldn't get a custo- 
dial sentence. They get away with light sentences like probation and sus- 
pended sentences. This is not a deterrent to other students. 


My interviews with students corroborated this understanding. As well, 
in a group discussion with students at Kinyui Boys High in June 2013 
(which had an arson case in 2012), the boys described to me how students 
know that they can avoid being found guilty: “Their confessions are made 
after being beaten [by police]. So they know while they are being beaten 
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they can just confess and later deny it, saying they were coerced.” Those 
boys seemed pretty confident that students could beat the system in place 
because the system can be trusted to function illegitimately. 

When I asked that group of boys the simple question of why students 
use fire, they had clear responses: 


Stone throwing was what students used to do. We live in a dynamic soci- 
ety—things change day by day. Burning a school is the best way of passing 
your message. 

Those students at stone-throwing schools, they will be mocked by those 
who did something bigger like fire. 

What I see is it is about getting a quicker reaction. The government sees 
these people are serious. [They think:] If we don’t meet their grievances now, 


we might see worse. 


In a discussion with a group of students at Kamama Boys Boarding Sec- 
ondary School in June 2013, I heard the logic of escalating tactics: 


At first you start with the suggestion box, and if they refuse to reply, you go 
to another tactic like a riot, and if that doesn’t work, then a fire. And then 


they'll come to agree with us that they must do something. . . . If you take 
down a dorm, even the Headmaster will plead with us and he may give us 


what we mean. 


In these considerations, arson is understood as strategic and rational. 
Arson represents students’ learned, rational tactic to have their voices heard 
and acknowledged as meaningful in Kenya's public arena. It also indicates 
students’ recognition of their competition with others to win acknowledg- 
ment in the public arena. 

“Fire might not be a good way, but it’s the only option, because some of 
those principals will never listen.” That is how Victoria ultimately judged 
the efficacy of students’ school fires, including the attempt at arson she had 
participated in—as a member of its “planning committee”—at Lema Girls 
Secondary School in Machakos when she was in Form 2. That attempt 
had happened in 2008, and while I had known Victoria since 2007, we had 
not discussed her experiences of it in detail until she and I, and her friend 
and former Lema Girls schoolmate Susan, purposefully sat down to do so 
in 2013. By then, Victoria and Susan were both in their second year of the 
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same technical college. Victoria was studying social work. Susan was study- 
ing water management. 

Victoria and Susan focused most of their tale on the mounting anger the 
students had felt toward the principal. Indeed, their stories began long before 
the arson attempt made near the end of the second term of 2008. They 
both narrated how oppressive they felt boarding school life to be, and how 
students felt desperate for breaks from that life. “It’s like prison,” Victoria 
described. “Life inside there, it’s like you are in prison. At least if you are 
at home, you'll eat something different and youll get to feel a bit free for a 
while.” 

What stirred the students’ discontent into more ready rebelliousness 
was how the principal was unnecessarily arrogant and demeaning toward 
them, Victoria and Susan explained. For instance, Victoria recounted, 
their school principal was dismissive about students’ frustrations with hav- 
ing the same bland food served to them day in and day out. According to 
Victoria, their principal rebuffed their complaints in an “arrogant” way: 


We'd put requests in the suggestion box, especially against the food—there 
were complaints of githeri [mix of maize and beans] always being served. And 
then she would twist that and say we want sausages for breakfast, complain- 
ing to the PTA [Parent Teacher Association] and BOG [Board of Governors] 
that we think it is Starehe. [Starehe is the name of one of the country’s wealth- 
iest boarding schools. “Starehe” means “comfort, luxurious life” in Kiswahili.] 
But that wasn’t what we'd been asking. We had asked for at least a change. 
A person could even be malnourished because of eating the same food every 
day. And she'd say: “Did you come to school to study or to eat butter?” 


That was one more indignation for the students. However, Victoria, 
Susan, and their fellow students did not rest the merit of their decision to 
attack their school with arson on the logic of their hunger or the health 
imperative of a more diverse diet. Rather, they framed the principal’s unwill- 
ingness to provide them with a better diet in terms of her failed patronage 
of the students, mixing complaints of her authoritarian treatment of them 
with their suspicions of her misuse of school funds. As Victoria narrated: 


We were paying a lot of fees but the principal was doing nothing. You 
couldn’t see any improvements to the school. So students were complaining 


about what the principal was doing with the fees. Students were suspicious 
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of the principal, the deputy, and the bursar. One time the principal came 
back from a principals’ meeting in Mombasa with a new car, and students 
were suspicious if she was using our fees to buy that car, to go to Mombasa, 
and also to pay for her children’s school fees. Because she was a widow and 
paying for her children’s schooling. So students must ask, “Where is our 


money going to?” 


The students’ feelings of anger toward their principal and their rigid 
schooling more generally apparently intensified as they learned that stu- 
dents at other schools had been let out early. In late June 2008, many stu- 
dents in the region had agitated to be released from their schools because 
they did not feel prepared to write the scheduled mock exams, given the 
delay to learning caused by the postelection violence earlier that year. Stu- 
dents were also fearful that their mock exam scores might count as their 
final exam scores, given rumors of such plans in the possible event of final 
exam leakages or cheating. Victoria described how students at her school 
were aware that other students had left their schools and were “relaxing” 
at their homes. At one of the school’s weekly so-called open forums, the 
students asked their principal to allow them to also return to their homes 
for a break, but she refused and even mocked the girls. 

Frustrated by the principal’s refusal to consider their requests, the girls 
began to plan a fire: they struck a planning committee of about fifteen mem- 
bers drawn from Forms 2 and 3, but Victoria said all of the students in 
Forms 2, 3, and 4 knew about the plan—it was only kept from the Form 1 
students because they might tell the teachers. Over a week, the committee 
members collected money from the students so that they could buy the 
petrol. They then hired a motorcycle driver to take one girl to town to buy 
the petrol while the others dug a hole to hide it in. They buried the petrol 
in the school compound and waited until night. They had plans to burn 
two dorms because that would make it necessary for all of the students 
to be sent home (rather than bunked in together), However, just hours 
before the girls’ appointed time to set the fire, a school matron overheard 
some students talking about the plan. She reported this to the principal, 
who in turn called in the police, who interrogated the students. Eventually 
the leading suspects confessed. Five students were expelled and others were 
suspended. The principal became even stricter with the girls, although she 
did concede to their requests for a break in third term. Students’ animosity 
to the principal continued, however, and she was eventually transferred to 
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another school because—according to Victoria's telling—the board of gov- 
ernors decided that her presence at Lema Girls would continue to antago- 
nize the students and potentially lead to future arson cases. 

In Victoria and Susan's final account, the principal got what she de- 
served, and ultimately so did the students. “We always had open forum, and 
the students had raised these issues with the principal, but she would not 
make those changes. She was very harsh with her words. So the fire, it’s like 
a punishment for the principal,” concluded Susan. As she explained further, 
students can use arson in their schools as a means to draw attention to a 
principal’s poor management of the school, and the lack of students’ loy- 
alty to her or him. This has certainly proven effective for persuading many 
schools’ boards of governors to transfer principals to other schools: in sev- 
eral of the school arson cases I investigated, principals were transferred 
from those schools within the following few years. This is one important way 
that arson has proven efficacious for students’ desires to change conditions 
in their schools. Ifa temporary break from school is the short-term gain of 
a school fire, the long-term gain is punishing—and disciplining—tyrannical 
and corrupt authority. This is disciplining most immediately of the indi- 
vidual serving in that role of authority, but if given fuller credence, it can be 
appreciated as an attempt at disciplining the very tenets of authority—that 
is, of setting expectations for the moral economy of authority. The fairness 
that the students at Lema Girls were after centered on improved account- 
ability in school governance, and specifically school managers’ willingness 
to be conscientious and responsive to students’ well-being and views. 


RATIONALIZING TERROR 


Arson is not only experienced as a rational tactic, however. To get to that 
rationalization, subjective experiences of arson need to be ceded. These 
may be experiences of terror, or glee, or guilt, and possibly a mixture of 
these. That such personal experiences can give way to a collective rationale 
of arson’s efficacy speaks further to how individuals subjugate to particular 
logics of destruction and violence. 

Fire is sensational. It is experienced through the senses. You feel its 
heat, with warmth or scorching a matter of proximity. You smell what it 
consumes—wood, rubber, mattresses, petrol. You inhale and cough on its 
smoke. You hear the crackling and roaring sounds it makes, sounds that 
murmur or that rage. You see a fire’s brilliant flashing of oranges and reds, 
as well as the blackened scorch and gray ash left behind. And you see a fire 
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moving—flames flickering, spreading, faltering, jumping, rising. This book 
opened with Paul’s description of the school dormitory fire he woke up to 
find himself in when he was just fourteen years old. As he said, when you 
have experienced a fire up close like that—like “an inferno” in his words— 
“you don't forget it.” He described feeling scared, confused, and panicked. 
And in chapter 6, Jennifer described her experience of waking up to a fire 
burning in her school’s dorms as “traumatizing,” recalling herself crying, and 
other scared girls screaming, running, and holding on to her. Sensory expe- 
rience of fire can inspire feelings of awe, intimidation, respect, and fear. 
Fire can thus be appreciated as intrinsically powerful. 

Yet Paul’s and Jennifer’s accounts of the school fires that they experi- 
enced firsthand transfigured from appreciating fire as an experiential sen- 
sation to fire as a communicative sensation. That is, the terror that they each 
experienced at being caught in school fires combined with, and in many 
ways was subsumed by, a respect for how that fire “achieved something” in 
demonstrating to administrators that “there was a problem somewhere,” as 
Paul put it. Such testimonies speak to how fire can work as political spec- 
tacle. These fires were remembered for drawing attention to the students’ 
“serious” rebelliousness against the school authorities, and thus exposing 
principals to suspicion and investigation. The reality is that students are 
sequestered in schools, deliberately segregated from the public realm, and 
they are aware and vigilant of how this isolation might make them vulner- 
able. As Paul narrated, even though it was tragically regrettable that one boy 
died in the student-set arson at Upper Hill High School, the fire “achieved 
something”; it marked the end of “mass punishments’—that is, the indis- 
criminate punishing of all students for individuals’ infractions. Students had 
long considered those mass punishments as egregiously unjust acts, and so 
there was some sense of achievement of more fairness in the students’ lives 
as a result of the fire. In rational terms, the fire served its purpose. The 
memories of terror that Paul and Jennifer and so many other students car- 
ried forth were engulfed in the understanding of fire as efficacious. 


More Tuan RirvuaAts OF REBELLION 


Several anthropologists have suggested to me that the cases I have col- 
lected of students’ strike actions, and even their arson attacks on their 
schools, might be considered “rituals of rebellion,” a term anthropologist 
Max Gluckman used in his distinction between rebellion and revolution. 
Ina 1955 lecture-turned-essay titled “The Frailty of Authority,” Gluckman 
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made the argument that we can distinguish rebellions as those actions 
wherein subordinates challenge their leader's authority and seek to replace 
him with another. Such rebellions “do not attack political authority itself” 
Gluckman argued, rather, “so far from destroying the established order, 
work so that they even support this order. They resolve the conflicts which 
the frailty of authority creates” (1970, 28). He described how attacks on 
one leader so that he or she may be replaced by another are actions that 
actually exhibit the restraints in the structure of the political system itself 
(as in how customary ideals of leadership can restrain the system, for exam- 
ple). In this, although rebellious tendencies provide some outlet for people’s 
frustrations, they are “controlled by custom” and do not attempt to destroy 
the system itself (as a revolution would do); thus in Gluckman’s theory, 
rebellious acts ultimately serve to bolster, rather than undermine, social 
and political cohesion over the longer term. A rebellious act becomes a 
“ritual of rebellion” because it is an act, circumscribed by customary expec- 
tations, that serves to transition its actors from one state of stability through 
a period of flux to another state of stability, thereby serving to sustain the 
system in place. 

In considering these ideas in relation to the cases, and indeed the phe- 
nomenon, examined through this book, we can recognize that many stu- 
dents’ strike actions target what those students perceive as failures of specific 
authorities, such as specific individuals in the position of principal, and 
students may not imagine more impact than a change in their school’s prin- 
cipalship. Similarly, while students may time their sabotage to try to avoid 
taking their mock exams, they do not seem to aim to abolish the exam 
system entirely. In the many cases I have reviewed, the status quo has barely 
shifted; and despite the trend of students’ “unrest” in their schools, the sys- 
tem of boarding school education still runs much the same as it has for 
decades. I have even suggested that we might regard the practices of stu- 
dents’ strikes in their schools as an institutional tradition, in that they have 
become somewhat expected. 

We might try to answer the rebellion or revolution question by appraising 
whether school fires have fundamentally changed anything. Certainly, many 
individual fires have succeeded in meeting students’ tangible objectives of 
pressuring a specific change (e.g., prioritization of school-related resources 
and accountability), forcing a break from classes, avoiding exams, or discred- 
iting a principal’s management. However, individual incidents and even 
the aggregate trend of school fires have not—yet—proven transformative 
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of the repressive mode of governance over students’ lives or the inadequately 
provisioned, education system. Some of this failure may be explained by 
the fact that students across schools have rarely coordinated their demands 
and actions, When they have—even loosely—they have been able to dic- 
tate some of the terms of their education, as in the case of dozens of schools’ 
students threatening and attempting arson to force the early closure of an 
extended term. Widespread commitment and participation to a common 
cause of educational reform is, however, often undermined by what is at 
stake for students’ individually: their educational careers and their families’ 
investments in these, as well as the transitory condition of being a student. 
Students’ school-based actions do not meet the standard criteria for a social 
movement (ie., coordinated collective action taken in pursuit of a common 
goal), even though students’ actions have been prompted by similar objec- 
tives and rationales, thus underscoring how secondary students have—often 
implicitly—been pursuing a remarkably consistent agenda for educational 
reform and accountability among authorities. 

Despite these limitations, I do not agree that Gluckman’s “rituals of 
rebellion” thesis applies to the cases of Kenyan secondary students’ strikes 
on their schools. Students often do mean to punish the frailties of author- 
ity they encounter, but not merely to defend or uphold the system of 
authority as they find it. They also conceptualize their rebellious actions as 


efforts to challenge and change the system—to insist on a more account- 
able and even humane system of education and governance over their lives. 
I have analyzed these collective actions as a form of moralizing, and in 
this, I believe they do convey an attempt at trying to change the system as 
students have found it. Even when the immediate and tangible goals that 
students atticulate are inhibited—and more obviously rebellious rather than 
revolutionary vis-a-vis the education system, the principles that animate 
their goals are encompassing. As Christopher put it, for example, “We 
wanted fairness in this world . .. We were basically trying to get justice.” 
What is occurring in students’ experiences is an adjustment from a pri- 
mary orientation toward justice in terms of, ethics and ideals—tike fairness— 
to an ostensibly more realist cognizance of justice in terms of societal con- 
ventions. Individuals’ reflexive narratives of how they have learned the ways 
their world works evidence that their ethical concerns persist, while they also 
recognize that those ethical concerns are often crowded out in their practical 
adaptations to getting by in life. This leaves notions of justice unresolved; 
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how to reconcile justice as ethics with justice as social conventions (leav- 
ing aside the question of how justice as law relates) seems to stir profound 
moral unease. The internal conflict and ambivalence in narratives like Chris- 
topher’s and Martha's are important. They reflect how moral questions are 
not entirely relinquished even as a realist orientation to the world is being 
practiced. The nostalgia in people’s narratives of youthful idealism is particu- 
larly poignant and significant. It suggests an equivocation about whether 
certain ideals of justice should be relinquished, and an implicit critique of 
the process by which these have been compromised. Both the equivocation 
and the critique may be the embers of future resistance and more radical 
insistence for change. 


FIGHTING FIRE WITH FIRE 


What's power? A judge is powerful: he can send a man to death, without 
anyone questioning his authority, judgement, or harming his body in 
return. Yes—to be great you must stand in such a place that you can 
dispense pain and death to others without anyone asking questions. Like a 
headmaster, a judge, a Governor. 


—Negiigi wa Thiong’o, A Grain of Wheat, emphasis added 


The observations of Mugo, a flawed character in Ngigi wa Thiong’o’s 
1967 novel A Grain of Wheat, underscore how hierarchical and violently 
punishing modes of governance have long been associated with authority 
in schooling, law, and government in Kenya. This mode of domination 
can be risky, however, as indicated by students’ acts to inflict pain as a 
means to punish back those that they regard as having abused their author- 
ity toward them. 

Students recognize and practice arson, and destruction and violence 
more generally, as instruments of power in Kenya that are not the exclu- 
sive domain of those in authority. In our discussions, students offered real- 
life examples of how destructive protest actions taken by other groups have 
spurred public attention and government action. For example, students nar- 
rated to me how the uprooting of railway lines linking Kenya and Uganda 
by residents of the informal settlement of Kibera succeeded in pressuring 
the government to take a harder line in the dispute with Uganda over the 
sovereignty of Mgingo Island. As other students explained, if there is no 
destruction, looting, or deaths in a street protest, it does not receive media 
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or government attention, and the protesters’ grievances are just ignored. Stu- 
dents’ recognition that destructive collective actions are uniquely efficacious 
in winning authorities’ negative respect and consequent responsiveness high- 
lights their learning and feeding of a reactionary, and even brinkmanship, 
mode of public governance in which citizens’ initiatives tend to be neglected 
until they pose direct threats to public security and financing. 

Students regard their actions as means to make their voices heard and 
to intervene in the project of their schooling. Students’ strike actions— 
including the use of arson—should thus be considered in terms of citizen- 
ship claims and the contestation of a public contract that encompasses the 
rules of conduct for those in authority as well as those who agree to submit 
to that authority, Many of students’ mobilizations around claims of injus- 
tice in the provision of their schooling underscore such a reading. Thus 
we may be better advised to consider how students’ use of arson is not a 
problem of “indiscipline” among students but rather both a challenge to as 
well as a reproduction of the existing disciplining status quo in Kenyan 
schools and society. In setting fires, students do not claim to be giving up 
on their schools or their education; rather, they are demanding changed 
practice and experience of that education. Students’ destructive actions are 
not simply punitive; in many cases, it seems that they are meant to be cura- 
tive of the system’s ills, whether these be abuses of authority by a principal 
or the overtaxing of students’ endurance. 

There is a moral agenda at work in students’ arson attacks. Arson is 
appreciated as efficacious, but it is also considered a mode of justice. From 
the outside, burning schools might seem a desperate measure, but students 
adopt it with some confidence from all that they have thus far learned of 
how justice works in their society. At the same time, students recognize this 
mode of justice-seeking as compromised, and its practice can be read asa 
further sign of frustration with the system young people encounter. 

In 2001, Eric Wainaina’s debut music album Sawa Sawa was released and 
went on to become one of the highest-selling solo albums to date in Kenya. 
One of its songs, “Who Is to Blame?,” describes how “the students are look- 
ing for justice again... choking on mounting frustration . . . Their hearts 
are aflame, their blood is on fire, stones start to fly, politicians deny.” The 
lyrics have, unfortunately, aged well over the following two decades, pre- 
senting as if they could have been written in any year since, linking the 
passionate uprisings of students, the violence they encounter, and the per- 
sistent pursuit of something called justice. 
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The translation of students’ burning into something that can be recog- 
nized as justice remains frustrated. Despite the motivation of defiance, stu- 
dents are turning to a logic of practice that upholds a system of authority 
vested in violence. The logic that violence can punish and thereby disci- 
pline risks perpetuating a cycle of violence begetting more violence. More- 
over, the prevalence of violent modes of enforcing authority in boarding 
schools may encourage greater concentrations of the same in the spheres 
where boarding school graduates go on to work: education, the civil service, 
politics. Indeed, the logic of governing through violence continues to be 
endorsed at the highest levels. In response to secondary students’ “unrest and 
indiscipline,” and specifically their school arson attacks in 2016, Kenyan 
president Uhuru Kenyatta vowed that the state would fight fire with fire, 
stating in Kiswahili, “Dawa ya moto ni moto,” which translates to English 
as “The medicine for fire is fire.” The fighting with fire thus appears as if it 
will continue. 


CONCLUSION 


Are there signs of creation emergent from the destructive attacks on sec- 
ondary boarding schools in Kenya? Has fire fulfilled any of its transforma- 
tive potential in this case? Through investigating the aftermath of hundreds 
of burnt schools, and carefully considering students’ experiences of those 
strikes, as well as public conversations about “student unrest,” this study has 
uncoyered meanings to help better understand the effects and potential of 
the existing school system, the broader moral economy of authority and 
governance, and the enduring modes of contentious politics in Kenya. In 
this final chapter, I review the predicaments that this case presents for under- 
standing prospects for change. I do this in three steps. I begin by reflect- 
ing on how students’ attacks on their schools are nationally significant, yet 
indeterminately so. They stir national consternation because the figure of 
the student as well as the ambit of schooling conjure an ideal of unified 
national aspirations. I then pull out to consider what prospects for change 
might exist in the contemporary reform agenda for the education sector. 
This analysis highlights from a new angle the embeddedness of education 
in political culture and the exacerbated risks for public accountability. In 
the third section, I provide a closing discussion of how this case reveals an 
important ambiguity in young people’s emergent political subjectivities. I 
unpack my argument that this ambiguity is important in terms of appreci- 
ating the potential of young people to act in relation to domination. 


ScHOOL FIRES AND THE STATE OF THE NATION 


I began this book by noting the many contradictions that animate students’ 
attacks on their schools. These have not been resolved through the analysis 
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in this book. Rather, the contradictions remain prolific. For instance, stu- 
dents’ violent collective actions in their schools continue to be considered 
deviant as well as familiar; they are condemned and comprehended. Stu- 
dents’ collective arson and other forms of destruction disrupt “business as 
usual” in the governance of education: individual incidents cause reckon- 
ings with immediate forms of authority, like specific principals and rules; 
and the cumulative effects of school fires alert the public to widespread dis- 
satisfaction among students. At the same time, however, students’ attacks 
on their schools have become a generally unsurprising feature in the pub- 
lic domain, integrating with a long history of comparable actions. In both 
ways, students’ school-based arson signifies a discernible phenomenon in 
Kenya. While students’ actions have not developed as a coordinated mass 
movement, school fires are not understood as isolated incidents either. They 
contribute to a national conversation about the state of the nation and 
potential future scenarios. 

Specifically, school fires continue to stoke a national conversation about 
the limited means for ordinary Kenyans, and especially youth, to peacefully 
and meaningfully participate in, and thereby influence, the governance of 
their own lives. In this national frame, students represent the general citi- 
zenty, as well as the specter of social reproduction. This is a rather special 
role to represent in Kenya because the postcolonial political realm has long 
been dominated by divisions according to ethnicity and associated geog- 
raphies. That students’ “unrest” is not ethnically or regionally specific, nor 
gender or class specific (although certainly with a middle-class emphasis), 
gives it distinctive national significance. And while the youthful character 
of secondary students is sometimes used to discredit their actions as those 
of socially immature people, this same youthful character distinguishes their 
actions as somehow more morally pure and thus righteous. 

School fires also have national significance because education has national 
significance in Kenya. While the boarding schools that students have at- 
tacked are deliberately isolated from society, education persists as a promi- 
nent concern and enterprise for vast swathes of the Kenyan population. 
Children’s education is a structuring feature for many Kenyans’ lives, requir- 
ing significant investments of hope, effort, and finances. Education is thus 
prized and actively participated in by Kenyans of all ages. It is experienced 
as both a tangible reality as well as a means of imagining how sacrifices 
and investments today may benefit individuals, families, and society in the 
future. Problems in the education sector are thus not sidelined as a fringe 
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phenomenon, but read as risky signs for the future. Students’ acts of sabo- 
tage in their schools damage education's moral veneration and undermine 
complacent confidence in that much-vaunted developmental sector. 

Despite the conflict-ridden history of education in Kenya, however, it 
retains its future-oriented charisma, and with this a conjuring of hope- 
fulness for change. But what kinds of change might the education system 
hold? This question has become even more pointed since the government 
announced intentions for sweeping transformations. 


Wuat Prospects FOR CHANGE IN EDUCATION? 


The design is fantastic. The devil is in the details of implementation. 


—Former education cabinet secretary Amina Mohamed on Kenya's 
plans for curriculum reform, 2018 (Oduor and Psirmoi 2018) 


In 2015, the Kenyan government announced its intention to overhaul the 
country’s education structure and curriculum (Republic of Kenya 2015). 
The last major reform of the education system had occurred in 1985. While 
changes to the education curriculum had been considered for years, in 
2012 the government commissioned a task force to advise on how the edu- 
cation sector could be redesigned to advance the priorities of Kenya's 2010 
Constitution and the Kenya Vision 2030 national development plan. The 
resultant framework for curriculum reform states, “The vision of the basic 
education curriculum is to enable every Kenyan to become an engaged, em- 
powered and ethical citizen” (Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development 
2017, 10). The three ideals selected as guides for Kenya's curriculum reform 
could not clash more conspicuously with the experiences heretofore of 
secondary students. Students’ violent attacks on their boarding schools are 
expressions of their frustrations with not being engaged, their feelings of 
disempowerment, and their rejection of what they perceive as unethical 
modes of governance. Did education policymakers actually recognize this 
and commit themselves to reforming the education system in alignment 
with the critiques that have animated students’ strikes? 

The policy rationale for curricular reform is not so attuned to students’ 
experiences. Indeed, none of the key documents laying out the policy ratio- 
nale for Kenya’s education system cite any of the governments’ own reports 
on students’ “unrest” in secondary schools (see, e.g., Kenya Institute of 
Curriculum Development 2016, 2017; Kibita and Ji 2017; Republic of Kenya 
2018, 2019). Instead, the policy rationale issues from a perspective on how 
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Kenyans must be readied as laborers and entrepreneurs to advance Kenya's 
economic competitiveness, as per Vision 2030. According to the director of 
policy for Kenya’s Education Ministry, the imperative is to design an edu- 
cation system that can “best address the needs of a developing economy 
and propel it to the heights of industrialization”; thus, “the overall aim of 
the new curriculum is to equip citizens with skills for the 21st century” 
(Ogutu 2017). Very similarly, another education policy analyst endorsed 
the new curriculum because it “will equip learners for the future. . . . We're 
looking at the fourth industrial revolution. If we do not move in the right 
[direction], we may not get it” (NTVNews 2018). Rather than reflexive of 
students’ experiences of a morally flawed system, then, contemporary edu- 
cational reform is predominantly motivated by theories of how Kenyans 
need to catch up and progress in the terms of global capitalism. In this, the 
conceptualization of education enabling engaged, empowered, and ethica 
citizens is reduced to the narrow objective of equipping people with eco- 
nomically transferrable skills so as not to get “left behind.” 

It is widely understood that if Kenya is going to achieve this vision, 
a completely different paradigm for education is required. The targeted 
paradigm shift is from content-based curriculum to competence-based 
curriculum. The new curriculum is supposed to enable students to develop 
competencies that are envisioned as transferable skills, such as critical think- 
ing, imagination, and digital literacy, rather than mastery of subject-specific 
content. Correspondingly, the pedagogical focus is supposed to shift from a 
teacher-centered approach to a student-centered approach: “In this approach, 
teachers act more as guides rather than transmitters of knowledge, impart- 
ing skills that empower and allow students to become independent learn- 
ets” (Klune 2019). The practice of rote memorization is supposed. to be 
relinquished, and more opportunities are meant to be provided for stu- 
dents to actively participate in acquiring skills. Further, education planners 
in Kenya have proposed a shift from the structure of eight years of primary 
education followed by four years of secondary education (i.e. the 8-4-4 
model adopted in 1985) to a model with two years of preprimary educa- 
tion, six years of primary education, and six years of secondary education 
(ie., the proposed 2-6—6-3 model, with the last three years intended for 
tertiary education). The extension of the secondary learning years is meant 
to provide more time for skills acquisition, with students in upper secondary 
years branching into “alternative pathways” between the three fields of social 
sciences; arts and sports sciences; and science, technology, engineering, 
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and mathematics (STEM). In line with all of this, the role of assessment is 
implicated; education planners describe the need for alternative and ongo- 
ing forms of assessment of competencies rather than continuing with 
Kenya’s model of make-or-break, content-testing summative examinations 
(Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development 2016). Nevertheless, changes 
to assessment have been the least-developed aspect of curriculum reform 
plans (Republic of Kenya 2019). 

It is tempting to anticipate that these educational reforms will meet stu- 
dents’ frustrations. Students’ dissent in their schools enfolds desires to be 
more actively engaged in their learning and to be afforded more chances 
at success than the currently restrictive modes of education enable. Intrigu- 
ingly, this vision for educational reform also seems to align with the con- 
ceptualization of students that I have encouraged in my analysis—that is, 
students as active learners through their participation in society, rather than 
passive recipients of knowledge transmissions. However, and unfortunately, 
the moral of this story of reform is not so neatly circumscribed. 

As with any policy reform, and especially one with such massive stakes 
as the overhaul of the national education system, this agenda is not sim- 
ply guided by a set by ideas untethered from politics. Rather, the process is 
intricately bound up in Kenya's political economy of governance, a politi- 
cal economy that has previously demonstrated itself to be rife with malfea- 
sance and unaccountability. Sharp analysts of the Kenyan government's 
embrace of curricular reform have identified numerous reasons to be suspi- 
cious and critical of the ideas and especially the process. These suspicions 
have been provoked by a notable lack of transparency in the origins and 
purpose of the reforms as well as a seemingly rushed implementation pro- 
cess without affordances for public consultations and adequate incorpo- 
ration of teachers. The government's disregard for what would seem due 
processes for instituting wide-ranging reforms of the education system are 
read against a rich history of comparable initiatives being used by Kenyan 
elites (that bridge government and the private sector) to advance ulterior, 
profiteering motives. And thus a policy reform made in the name of enabl- 
ing engaged, empowered, and ethical citizens is feared to be a con. 

What ulterior motives might be at play in educational reform? As cri- 
tics have noted, there is a lot of potential for some well-positioned actors to 
make a lot of profit from the changes afoot. There is complementary poten- 
tial for these reforms to perversely cause increased inequity among Kenyan 
students. An overriding concern is the possibility that public schools will 
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be unable to deliver the new curriculum—and indeed are being set up to 
fail at this, which will strengthen the role of the private education sector in 
Kenya. Private schools have been among the most ardent supporters of the 
curricular reforms, and the government has proposed to issue loans to entre- 
preneurs who can deliver on the required educational expansion.! Mean- 
while, teachers’ unions have contested the inadequate training and supports 
provided to public teachers to adapt to the new curriculum. Wandia Nijoya, 
a senior lecturer at Daystar University and ardent critic of the government's 
curriculum reform process, has suggested, “It is possible that the sinister 
plan behind this is to break up teachers’ unions to prevent teachers from 
bargaining for better pay, working conditions and holding schools and [the 
Government of Kenya] responsible for quality education” (Njoya 2019b). 
Prominent teachers’ union representative Wilson Sossion has also argued 
that “it is not a generous offer from government. It is meant to destroy 
public schools” (NTV 2019). 

Part of this suspicion is related to the curricular reform ideas originat- 
ing between members of a managerial class in Kenya and foreign educa- 
tion consultants. As one analyst observed, “African countries have often 
been put under pressure to adopt unrealistic reforms by a small number 
of nameless and faceless experts working in international organisations, 
such as the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
sation (UNESCO), the United Nations Population Fund (UNFPA), the 
United Nations International Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), and the World Bank” (The Elephant 2019). Or, as 
Sossion, the general-secretary of the Kenya National Union of Teachers 
(KNUT) charged, “This process is a short-cut being driven by cartels in 
the ministry, publishers and foreigners” (KN News 2019; Otieno 2019). 

The curriculum reform agenda being pushed in Kenya does fit a template 
of recommendations for educational reform being promoted by interna- 
tional organizations and consultants. For example, in 2017, the World Bank 
recommended that the government of Botswana undertake educational 
reforms to implement competency-based curriculum and alternative edu- 
cational pathways, including various vocational and academic options at 
the senior secondary level. Also in 2017, the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation (IBE), an institute of UNESCO, issued what they termed “a global 
normative guide for competence-based curricula that can support the attain- 
ment of the Education 2030 agenda, and that can prepare learners (young 
and old) for Industry 4.0.” This idea has really seemed to catch on; the IBE 
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Executive Summary describes, “The IBE is inundated with country requests 
for technical support to reorient their curricula toward competence-based 
approaches” (Marope, Griffin, and Gallagher 2019, 9). The British Council 
has also been influential, with the director of the Kenya Institute of Cur- 
riculum Development acknowledging British Council staffs “technical 
support to conceptualisation, design and development of the [curriculum] 
Framework” (Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development 2017, 4). One 
theory for why the British Council is so invested in Kenya's curriculum 
reform is to ensure it is structured in a way (e.g., with A-level courses at 
upper secondary) that makes Kenyans eligible for higher education in Brit- 
ain rather than competitors like the United States. 

Concerns about external influence, and indeed pressure, combine with 
a critique of Kenya’s managerial class's efforts to avoid public consultations 
on domestic policy with the excuse that the subject matter is too technical 
for the general public to understand. This is a deliberate strategy to avoid 
public scrutiny and participation in domestic policy decisions, as Njoya 
(2020) argues: 


That was the paternalistic attitude with which the colonialists justified impe- 
rialism, arguing that Africans were too immature to understand what was 
good for them. Reserving decision-making for those who know best (epistoc- 
racy) and for technical experts (technocracy) is a form of tyranny because it 
leaves out the political questions about the impact of decisions on the public. 


Moreover, there is healthy suspicion that the managerial classes, in Kenya 
and abroad, are set to gain from the implementation of this policy. The 
educational approach being implemented increases supervision, monitor- 
ing, and quality inspection jobs: “In essence,” summarizes Njoya, “the gov- 
ernment is spending less money on education itself than on monitoring it. 
And with the kind of corruption we have, this will mean more corruption 
in the education sector, as institutions will bribe to get permissions and go 
aheads from government bureaucrats” (Njoya 2020). 

“Government is engaged in a mischievous white elephant exercise. Whose 
hidden interests are known to some individuals?” This question, posed by 
teachers’ union representative Sossion (KT'N News 2019), strikes at the heart 
of the concern with Kenya's educational reform process. It reflects the pro- 
found distrust of how unaccountable modes of governance will facilitate 
the exploitation of educational reforms for the enrichment of a few. The 
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exact perpetrators and interests may be difficult to identify at the early stages, 
but many possibilities are obvious. New schools, as well as new laboratories 
and classrooms, will need to be built, and thus construction contracts will 
be tendered. The expansions could result in the creation of many more 
private schools, producing profits for owners and costs for students. New 
textbooks are required for millions of students, the ongoing, contracts for 
which are very lucrative. And, as Njoya’s critique indicates, there will be 
many jobs created in the managerial sector. All in all, there are important 
allegations that education reform in Kenya is a “proposition of business in- 
terests” (Sossion, quoted in NTV 2019) rather than a policy meant to ensure 
students’ equitable access to good quality education. 

These suspicions are remarkably similar—albeit on a much-inflated 
scale—to those of Christopher and his classmates who feared their high 
school principal and his cronies had designs on their agricultural class's 
harvest. Both might be classified as attempts at “accumulation by dispos- 
session,” an approach of a select few individuals to shore up their unequal 
profiteering through commodifying and asserting private ownership rights 
over aspects of life that were not previously considered commodities or 
privately ownable (e.g., public education, an agricultural class’s cabbages) 
(Harvey 2007). In the case of the class’s cabbages, Christopher and his peers 
felt they could not abide such duplicity; “We wanted fairness in the world,” 
he explained. Those students also understood that they had no recourse to 
peaceful means to challenge the authorities governing the school, After 
destroying the crops before they could be misappropriated, the boys were 
caught, beaten violently, and made to pay in material terms as well, before 
being permitted back into the system to more submissively complete their 
schooling. I have read that experience, and many others in this book, as 
examples of how governance is managed in Kenya, as well as how govern- 
mentality comes to be enforced. Telescoping out from such cases prompts 
parallel questions: Will the suspected designs on the education system trig- 
get populist refusal in the name of “fairness in the world?” Is there any 
hope that such dissent can challenge existing modes of governance? Or will 
those who dare to take up this struggle meet only punishment unless they 
can be reincorporated as assumedly more docile subjects? 

There is, of course, some hope in the efforts and means of some Kenyans 
to try to call their government, and the growing inequalities in education, 
to account. The accusations described above are made in the public realm 
via media broadcasts and reporting, and especially social media (e. g., blogs, 
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Twitter). Those articulations of resistance are in the public transcript, given 
voice by named individuals who represent publicly esteemed institutions 
like teachers’ unions and academia. In a sense, then, those articulations seem 
to indicate a participative public sphere, affording some space for citizens’ 
political contention and influence of public governance.? Yet these chal- 
lenges largely occur outside the main frame of action in public governance. 
Public consultations, and consultations with teachers and their representa- 
tives, have not been an integral part of the government's agenda for educa- 
tional reform. The rollout of the reforms continued apace until the sudden 
closure of all schools in March 2020, at the order of the president, in an 
attempt to prevent COVID-19 infections. As in so many cases around the 
world, government-directed responses to the pandemic dominated much of 
the public agenda, and the shift to remote learning sparked a new host of 
concerns for exacerbated inequities among students and the growing mar- 
ket for privatized education. With the resumption of in-person learning 
in 2021, the new competency-based curriculum was more publicly touted 
as the government instituting reforms to enable students’ chances in secur- 
ing their economic livelihoods and the nation’s economic competitiveness. 
As the argument goes, equipped with the right competencies to respond to 
the marketplace, young graduates will be ready to compete, and thereby 
succeed or fail according to their individual merits. The prospects for the 
emergence of a more participatory, accountable, and equitable education 
sector in Kenya seem bleak. 


Ampicuous PotttTicaAL PoTENTIAL 


I have argued that Kenyan students’ attacks on their schools work as a 
morality tale for the nation’s imaginary. They fuel enduring and sometimes 
difficult national contemplation. And yet the meaningfulness that these 
attacks stimulate is intrinsically ambivalent. Students’ destructive actions 
spotlight problems and dissent, but they do not model an alternative way 
forward. They do not demonstrate obvious potential for how different pos- 
sibilities might be pursued. Perversely, they are often read as more of the 
same; as further evidence of the intractability of a mode of governance 
upheld through propensities for violent punishment. The potency of stu- 
dents’ strikes is thus often interpreted pessimistically. 

Kenyan students who attack their schools to punish what they per- 
ceive as violations of legitimate behavior do seem to be reproducing domi- 
nant paradigms of deciding power by violent force. Students object to 
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unaccountable punishing modes of governance as illegitimate, yet they 
turn to practice something very similar. However, there are important 
qualifications that render this phenomenon more complicated and open- 
ended than predictable reproduction. The essential embers of potentiality 
in students’ school attacks smolder in students’ ambitions to thwart modes 
of disciplinary governance that they perceive as unjust and often oppres- 
sive. Moreover, their collective actions demonstrate a readiness to over- 
come the alienating forces prevalent in the very competitive marketplace of 
Kenya's education system. The deliberateness of the will to act collectively 
to realize principles of justice in governance may be situational and fleet- 
ing, but it occurs nonetheless, in a context with high material and affective 
stakes. In this, it serves as exemplary in the Kenyan context. 

Further complicating the thesis of predictable reproduction is the fact 
that young people largely appreciate—in real time and in reflection—the 
moral compromise that their destructive actions entail. They acknowledge 
that the actions they take are intentionally done in the language that they 
have learned is comprehensible to authorities as well as the more general 
public as an effective mode of populist checks on authority. Their com- 
plicity is wittingly enacted, opening up a paradoxical experience of feeling 
both morally compromised and liberated at being “heard.” Further, indi- 
viduals’ bittersweet nostalgia for the will they once acted upon as students 
to collectively assert an insistence on principle—and the association of those 
memories with qualities of courage and exhilaration—teflects a degree of 
discomfort and even disapproval with the less principled and less daring 
political subjectivities most go on to practice. Finally, broader public con- 
versations about the meaningfulness of students’ school attacks are evidence 
of unsettled judgments about what needs to change in Kenya’s political cul- 
ture. All of this makes for an uneasy, and thus insecure, relationship between 
action and thought. The existence of such friction between pragmatism and 
principle is where the potential for transformation exists. This uneasiness, 
and the ideological churning it animates, is the quintessence of potential 
upheaval. Its efficacy for spurring change is not obvious, but its existence 
evidences that domination is not absolute. 

I have seen young people in Kenya burning with ambition. Young people 
of all backgrounds come to their education with a hopefulness for change 
and improvement. That is the promise of education; it is the promise that 
makes the pursuit of education meaningful. And I have seen those same 
students set fire to their schools. 
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I have argued that such fire-setting is also motivated by a hopefulness 
for change. Students have collectively mobilized to damage the containers 
of their individualized ambitions when they have felt the imperative to 
resist and reject violations of what they contend should be principles of the 
social contract: fair chances, being treated with dignity, and having some 
way of holding power in check. Some of this hopefulness is communicated 
in Kenya; there is an audience that can interpret destructive, subversive 
acts as principled and important indiscipline. There is a social history that 
infuses such acts with significance. Exercises in brinkmanship continue to 
be considered efficacious modes of contesting authority, providing examples 
of how political legitimacy is dynamically and socially contracted. 

Yet it cannot be denied that acts of destruction, such as burning, also 
endanger students and the hopes they hold dear. Their actions can prove 
ruinous to both the practical ambitions for fairer experiences in education 
and the encompassing hopes for less violently punishing modes of life. 
Observing this phenomenon from an analytical distance, I am left to con- 
template the flickering hope that students’ original ambitions to collec- 
tively demand a fairer world are not entirely stamped out in the ruin that 
has often followed from their actions. 

This book makes the case that Kenyan students’ experiences need to 
be more carefully considered as meaningful to Kenya’s present and future 
prospects. But the justification for such careful consideration extends fur- 
ther to the need for more careful consideration of the significance of any 
young people's efforts to influence the moral groundings of their existence. 
The potential to do so is predicated on an appreciation of young people as 
ctitically engaged social and political apprentices rather than merely vessels 
of human capital potential. Ultimately, I hope the stories and analysis in 
this book spur more critical and compassionate consideration of how mor- 
ally preoccupied young people's lives can be, and how schooling can be a 
particularly engrossing and fertile experience in the cultivation of politi- 
cally charged subjectivities. 


NOTES 


CuapTer I. KINDLING CONTRADICTIONS 


1, Interview with Paul, December 2018, Nairobi. This is a pseudonym. As part 
of my informed consent process for this study, I volunteered to use pseudonyms 
for all students and former students. 


CuapTeER 2. STRIKING STUDENTS 


1, Relations between police and refugees in the Dadaab camps were not as 
tense in 2004 as they have become, especially since 2013, when the Kenyan mili- 
tary and police targeted Somali refugees in Kenya in the name of rooting out 
potential Al Shabab terrorists, and 2016, when the Kenyan government announced 
that they would close the Dadaab refugee camps. 


CuapTer 3. TROUBLING Unrest 


1. “Caning” is the term used for a form of punishment that involves striking a 
person's body with a stick. It has a long history in Kenya, practiced by colonial 
authorities as well as Kenyan elders, particularly against youth (Ocobock 2017). 
Although the Kenyan government banned corporal punishment against children 
in 2001, it remains prevalent in many schools. 

2. I am very grateful to the Tabidi High screenwriters for providing me with 
access to the original script. I am also grateful to Ibrahim Kipkorir Ali for provid- 
ing translations of the passages in Kiswahili. 

3. Arrogance is another way such traits are described, and similarly features in 
moral judgments of leaders’ legitimacy, as Lockwood (2019) describes in a case of 
an incumbent politician’s downfall. 

4, Nicolas van de Walle (2007) and others have noted that there should be a 
greater distinction made between patronage and prebendalism. Van de Walle’s 
(2007, 4) contrasting examples illustrate the difference and how prebendalism can 
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weaken state capacity: “Hiring a member of one’s ethnic group to a senior position 
in the customs office is an example of patronage. Allowing the customs officer to 
use the position for personal enrichment by manipulating import and export taxes 
is an example of a prebend.” 

5. Luse a pseudonym for the school. 

6. An “undercover operation” that had Education Ministry officials actend dif 
ferent secondary schools’ preexam “prayer days” in October 2018 pretending to 
be the guardians of children at those schools reportedly found evidence of princi- 
pals planning to somehow help their students cheat on the final exams (Wanzala 
2018c). Tt was not clear how any of this constituted a “cartel,” and no links to 
school fires were reported. 

7. Not incidentally, the same is true for Matiang’i’s portfolio: after triumphantly 
declaring the 2016 examinations to be corruption-free, Matiang’i was “promoted” 
from education cabinet secretary to cabinet secretary for interior and coordination 
of national government. His predecessors in the Education Ministry continued 
the securitization of education. 

8. Eating is a common metaphor in Kenya for corruption (Wrong 2009). 

9, It is noteworthy, for example, that President Moi attributed increased vio- 
lence in schools, and especially school arson attacks, to the influence of opposition 
parties that encouraged civil disobedience to the government (ANB-BIA supple- 
ment 2001). 


CuaprTer 4. BURNING SCHOOLS 


1. I lived in western Kenya for sixteen months between 2007 and 2009, and 
spent a further ten months over shorter durations in different parts of Kenya 
between 2011 and 2018. 

2. Hildah Oburu, Bronwyné Coetzee, and Leslie Swartz (2020, 296) searched 
the two dominant print media houses in Kenya, Standard Digital and the Nation 
Media Group, and found 334 newspaper articles published between 2000 and 
2018 on “school violence/untest in general, with emphasis on those that reported 
on arson incidents.” Their reflections on how school arson is framed as a problem 
with multiple causes (306) correspond with my own analysis. 

3. The 2008 figure is a reasoned approximation based on the government's 
national report that there were 145 incidents of arson and other forms of violent 
and destructive actions in secondary schools that year. That report reveals that 
there were at least 72 arson or attempted arson cases in Western, Rift, Eastern, 
Coast, and Nairobi Provinces. Central and Nyanza Provinces reported 52 and 35 
cases of “unrest,” mentioning that arson was a common form this unrest took. 
Given the histories of school arson in Central and Nyanza Provinces, it seems 
reasonable (and indeed conservative) to estimate that at least one-third (n=29) of 
these cases involved arson or attempted arson. 
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4. The fire that killed twenty-five students at Bombolulu Girls Secondary 
School in 1998 was never proven as arson. The very high-profile case of male stu- 
dents violently attacking and raping seventy-one female students and causing the 
crushing deaths of nineteen female students at St Kizito Mixed Secondary School 
in 1991 did not involve arson but prompted Kenyan president Moi to establish a 
national inquiry into indiscipline at secondary schools. There had been many other 
instances of “unrest,” including arson and other forms of destruction at secondary 
schools that year. (See Steeves 1997 for more on the St Kizito crime and how it was 
reported.) 


CHAPTER 5. STRIVING FOR SUCCESS 


1. As the public editor of Kenya’s Nation newspaper observed in 2017, “The 
media reporting of exam results has assumed carnival-like celebrations” (Mwaura 
2017). He then proceeded to advise parents and principals on how to get their 
children profiled in the newspaper's week of KCPE results coverage—for example, 
“The most effective way of getting your child into the paper is to provide informa- 
tion that makes the child stand out because of her special circumstances such as 
disability, poverty, family, personal status, or location—anything that readers would 
find interesting.” 

2. One study found that more than half of the funding of government primary 
school education in 2008 came from fees charged to students’ guardians (Verspoor 
2008). 

3. A study using data from five Demographic Health Surveys tracking the edu- 
cational attainment of 50,000 Kenyans since 1963 finds statistical evidence that 
school-aged “co-ethnics” of a Kenyan president or education minister attained 
more years of education than other school-aged Kenyans. That study also provides 
evidence that this advantage was correlated with “education inputs”—namely, 
access to nearby schools (Kramon and Posner 2016). 

4, An equal percentage of boys and girls advanced to secondary school, al- 
though regional disparities (which tend to line up with disparities between ethnic 
groups) continued and were particularly pronounced for girls (World Bank 2017a). 

5. Most public secondary schools have nongovernmental partners as “sponsors.” 
The majority of sponsors are religious orders. Religious sponsorship of schools dates 
back to the colonial period and once meant that religious orders were fully in 
charge of particular schools (J. Anderson 1970). Kenya's Education Act now limits 
the role of school sponsors to some participation in school management and the 
provision of extracurricular religious services, but sponsors are not responsible for 
financing schools or setting curriculum. Yet the role of sponsors can complicate 
the management of schools. Sponsors join other local community representatives 
as members of a school’s Board of Governors (BoG), which is the entity respon- 
sible for all oversight, including financial oversight, of the school, and, of course, 
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there can be disagreements among BoG members as well as among BoG members 
and school staff, students, parents, other community members, and the Ministry 
of Education. In some instances, sponsors’ “meddling,” or particular actions or 
inactions by BoG members, has been controversial and claimed as a reason for 
student discontent. 

6. The admissions process is complicated and contentious (Makori et al. 2015). 
Tt has been designed to try to meet several different objectives, including segregating 
students by exam results, fostering “national cohesion” through mixing students 
from different parts of the country (and hence from different tribes and clans), 
improving gender parity in educational opportunities, and improving access to edu- 
cational opportunities across different regions (and thus across different groups) in 
Kenya, Before writing their final exams, primary students must complete a form 
indicating their top preferences for national, extracounty, county, and subcounty 
secondary schools. To avoid everyone choosing the same few top schools, students 
must choose preferences from different clusters of national and extracounty schools. 
Once the exam scores are available, various formulae are applied to try to match 
students’ eligibility according to exam scores, home location (because schools have 
ratios for local and nonlocal students), and gender with students’ stated preferences. 

7. The Kenya National Examinations Council would not release data for 
more recent years’ results by school type. Review of recent years’ lists of the top- 
performing schools and individual students on KCSE exams, however, indicates 
similar strong weighting in favor of students at national schools. 

8. Boarding schools, or residential schools, also have an odious place in many 
histories, especially when their purpose was “cultural assimilation.” Many important 
histories have been documented (see, e.g., Smith 2009 for a literature review). In 
Canada, Indigenous children were forcibly taken from their families and commu- 
nities by government order and imprisoned in residential schools run by religious 
orders as part of a violent campaign to remove Indigenous people from the land 
and assimilate them to Canadian settler society. Thousands of children were harmed 
and killed at those residential schools. At least fifty schools were hit with arson, with 
schools’ students suspected as setting fires as a means to resist their brutal treatment 
and secure their freedom (Truth and Reconciliation Commission of Canada 2012). 

9. Ironically, some of the most elite schools in Kenya, with the highest private 
costs and graduates’ admissions to leading university programs around the world, 
advertise their movement away from the exam-centric pedagogy that is so domi- 
nant in the Kenyan public secondary school system (The Economist 2018). 

10. The boarding school experience as a rite of passage is an analytical perspec- 
tive taken by other scholars and indeed autobiographers, especially in England, for 
example (see, e.g., Gathorne-Hardy 1977; Okely 1978). 

11. Investigators concluded that only one student (a fourteen-year-old girl) set 
that deadly fire. That student was charged with murder. 
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12. The high valorization of boarding schools is poignantly reflected in the 
personal account of a woman who survived the Bombolulu Girls Secondary 
Boarding School fire as a student in 1998, and who described being seriously trau- 
matized by it (and the related deaths of two of her best friends), but who insisted 
in 2010 that it would not prevent her from sending her own children to boarding 
school (Benyawa 2010). 

13. Research conducted by the United Nations Children’s Fund found that one 
in five Kenyan women and men (aged 18-24) who experienced sexual violence 
before the age of eighteen reported that the first incident occurred at, or on their 
way to or from, school (UNICEF 2014). The report did not disaggregate between 
boarding and day schools. 


CHAPTER 6. LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


1. This is a pseudonym. 

2. We were not all at the school at the same time but instead alternated time 
spent there, and sometimes worked in pairs to conduct group discussions. Over 
the same period, we conducted similar research at a nearby boys’ boarding school. 

3. I have used the school’s real name. No confidential data were collected at 
this school. 

4. To be sure, sometimes we asked students how certain things made them 
feel. The quoted statements were not made in response to an explicit question 
about how a condition made a person feel. Also, there is some slippage between 
the meaning of “feeling” as a sensation and “feeling” as a judgment. Some of this 
latter meaning rests on a turn of phrase, but I also contend that this slippage 
between embodied sensation and judgment can be telling in its own right. 


Cuaprer 7. FIGHTING FIRE WITH FIRE 


1. The lyrics of this song work in reference to both university students’ protest 
actions as well as secondary students’ actions. 


CONCLUSION 


1. The Kenyan government has pursued other initiatives with external agen- 
cies that provide financial opportunities for the expansion of the private education 
sector, such as Education Outcomes Financing. 

2. Important critiques of the Kenyan media's self-censorship, and influence 
and intimidation by government, are made by Nyabola (2018) and Njoya (2020). 
As Nyabola notes, the Kenyan government’ assaults on a free and accessible media 
have infiltrated digital media as well. 
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